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WHY THE YOUNG MAN SUCCEEDS. 


It has been said truly that this is the age of 
young men and that those who are now actively en- 
gaged in making the commercial history of this country 
are well below the half-century mark. It is interesting 
to consider why so many young men are the adminis- 
trative heads of great concerns and why such a large 
proportion of them succeed in carrying heavy responsi- 
bilities. 

The answer may almost invariably be found in the 
training that such young men receive. Their education 
generally embraces two great funda- 
mentals which ordinarily have existed 


States to incorporate, and competitors did not hesitate 
to criticize the incorporation as a move to dodge per- 
sonal financial responsibility. Creditors were warned 
to look out—that the firm would soon fail. It seems 
almost incredible to believe that such a sentiment 
existed just because a mercantile concern was incorpo- 
rated. Despite ali these foreLodings the business has 
continued to grow steadily since that time and for 
more than twenty years has occupied its well deserved 
position as the largest and proktakly the most success- 
ful hardware house in the world. 


In January, 1897, E. C. Simmons retired from actual 
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concern, thereby learning at an early age to love the 
work for which he has shown such marked ability dur- 
ing the last decade, and learning it as it only can be 
learned—from the inside and the bottom up. 

He attended school at Smith Academy, St. Louis, and 
prepared there for Yale University, which he entered: 
in 1886. He was graduated at Yale in 1890, having 
achieved high honors both in scholarship and in social 
preferment. After his graduation Mr. Simmons spent 
six months in travel abroad. He returned to St. Louis 
to enter business January 1, 1891, 

He started his work in one of the warehouses of the 
Simmons Hardware Company, pushing 
trucks and working on orders under 





separately. In the makeup of an ex- 
ecutive, it no longer is considered suf- 
ficient that a man shall have a com- 
plete academic training nor sufficient 
that he shall have had intimate expe- 
rience in the business in which he is 
engaged. The commercial world now 
demands that he shall have both qual- 
ifieations—that his general education 
shall be well grounded and complete, 
and that it shall be supplemented by 
a close study of the particular busi- 
ness in which he is engaged. For this 
reason we find young men completing 
their college courses at an early age 
and then plunging immediately into 
the most minute details of the enter- 
prise which is to have their future 


care and attention. As a result they 
emerge fortified and equipped in 


every way for the business in hand, 
The practical. man without an edu- 
cation or the impractical man with it 





is each seriously handicapped in the 
struggle for commercial supremacy. 
rhe tormer finds himself brought into 
competition with keen minds familiar 
with the latest methods for applying 
succcsstully aeademie knowledge to 
Serious business, A man _ equipped 


with 1s complete an education as the 
tooks can give him finds himself less 
able (o solve daily problems than the 
academic training but 
more experience. It is only with a 
iounition of the securest kind and a 
training of the severest type that a 


man of Jess 


yous man is equipped to meet prob- 
lems ss they arise in the swift compe- 
tition of this day and generation. 

An excellent illustration of a person 
80 equipped is Wallace D, Simmons, 
presicent of the Simmons Hardware 
Comjany, of St. Louis, Mo., the larg- 








the same conditions and same salary 
as the other warehouse porters. The 
next few years were occupied in learn- 
ing thoroughly all departments of the 
house by actually mastering every de- 
tail of each department. 

He then represented the Simmons 
Hardware Company as traveling sales- 
man in several different territories, 
spending ‘six months or more in Ari- 
He af- 
terward was made sales manager and 
elected a member of the board of 
directors, 


zona and southern California. 


Among the many problems which 
confronted Wallace D. Simmons at the 
beginning of his presidency in Janu 
ary, 1897, was an enormous increase in 
business which demanded practically 
a revolution of the methods and sys- 
tems which had been employed for 
more than twenty years and which 
had been stretched to their utmost; To 
make these changes and still maintain 
the service without interruption and 
continue the growth of a business so 
immense was the herculean task to 
which this young man applied himself, 
It was as if a civil engineer were 
called upon to build a new, modern, 
and uptodate bridge over a large river 
and still keep all the fast trains run- 
ning regularly over the old bridge at 
exactly the same location. The suc- 
cess with which this internal reorgan- 
ization was accomplished is _ best 
shown by the results and the enormous 
growth of the concern during the last 
ten or twelve years. 

The Simmons Hardware Company 
now has the most complete office force 
and warehouse equipment in its field 
in the world. At the main plant in 
St. Louis, the offices at Ninth and 








est <istributor of hardware in the 
worl’. He was born in St. Louis, 
November 24, 1868, and is the eldest 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. 
Siminons, who still are living and reside in St. Louis. 

His father was the founder of the Simmons Hard- 
ware Company. He started in business in 1859, as a 
boy of 15 years of age, almost without a penny, 
an was the sole support of his mother. By his merit 
and industry he worked from a beginning as errand 
boy and porter until he was made a member of the 
firm of Wilson, Levering & Waters. Soon afterward 
the firm name was changed to Waters, Simmons & Co. 
Shortly after that it became E. C. Simmons & Co., a co- 
partnership between E. C. Simmons and I. W. Morton. 
In 1873 the Simmons Hardware Company was incorpo- 
rated, 

It was the first mercantile concern in the United 


WALLACE D. SIMMONS, ST. LOUIS, MO.; 
Noteworthy Example of Intelligent Progress in the Hardware Trade. 


management of the business because of ill health and 
at the regular meeting of the koard of directors Wal- 
lace D. Simmons was selected to sueceed him as presi- 
dent. ‘‘Not,’’ as one of the principal stockholders 
said, ‘‘ because he was E. C. Simmons’ son, but because 
he had proved himself without question the most able 
and best fitted man to assume the responsibilities of 
this rapidly growing concern.’’ 

It is interesting to trace the growth of the young 
man during his years of preparation for the highest 
office in the company. From early boyhood Wallace D. 
Simmons showed a great fondness for the hardware 
business and often spent his afternoons after school 
hours and his holidays in the warehouse of his father’s 


Spruce streets and the warehouses in 
that group of buildings comprise 
twenty-eight acres of floor space and 
cover the greater part of six city 
Llocks. In addition to this plant the company has five 
local houses which carry complete jobbing stocks and 
serve the local territory surrounding them with a satis- 
faction equal to that afforded by the St. Louis house 
and far more promptly than would be possible from a 
greater distance. These houses are located in New 
York City, Toledo, Ohio; Minneapolis, Minn.; Sioux 
City, Iowa, and Wichita, Kan., and are all under the 
personal supervision of Wallace D. Simmons. Over 400 
traveling salesmen represent the parent house and the 
local houses and cover thoroughly every city in the, 
Union. 

The company enjoys also_a large foreign trade!| 
(Concluded on Page 60.) 
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Considered, we feel sure there are 
none who can excel us in high grade 


White Rock 


Maple Hooring 


We want to convince you we are 
talking facts and would suggest you 
try us on your next order. 

We can also ship promptly Michigan 


Maple, Hardwood and Hemlock 
Lumber and White Cedar Shingles. 


W. Hl. White Company, 
Boyne City Lumber Company. 


Mills at Wholesale Yard 
Boyne City, Michigan. |] North Tonawanda, N.Y. 





Kiln Dried, 
Hollow Backed 
Matched or 
Jointed. 
Polished and 
Bundled 


Hard Maple, 
Beech and Birch 


Lumber 


BAY CITY, - MICHIGAN. 









Write for Prices. 
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JAMES D. LACEY. WOOD BEAL. VICTOR THRANE. 


ARE 





INTERESTED IN SOUTHERN 
OR PACIFIC COAST TIMBER? 


We furnish detailed reports of amounts ot stumpage on each 214, 5 
or 10 acre Subdivision of each forty. 








We employ expert Pacific Coast Cruisers to check all estimates 





- made on Western Timber. 


We offer High Class Timber Properties only, which have been 
placed in our hands for sale. 


We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


JAMES 0, LACEY & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1880) 





312 Hibernia Bank Bidg., 


New Orleans. 
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Portland, Ore. 
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A PLOGRING 


OurFlooring ts THOROUGHLY 
HILN DRIED, als0 STEEL SCRAPED }\| 
which gives ita highly polished surface. }\\ 
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We have just eguipped our | 
Hardwood Flooring Plant with }\\| 
the most Modern Machinery | 
and are now in positior toLill 
orders With the greatest | 
Promprness. ; | 
To this is ad@ed the advantage of' }\\| 
furnishing mixed carsof Pine} 
and Hemlock with yourflardwood \ 
Flooring, where customens do 2at; 
wish to puechase_afull car load 
of Flooring: 


















































We solicit. your orders on ingui- | 
ries and guarantee satisfaction 
in gualily aud delivery of our Stock 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
paid subscription list! - 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN distributed 
weekly during the year ended April 30, 
1909, was 13,297. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


_ I, J. E. Defebaugh, publisher of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, do pA sar swear that the above 


figures are correct. 
J. E. DEFEBAUGH. 
Subscribed and sworn t> before me this Ist day 
of May, 1908. 
HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 


This is a circulation more than double 
that of any other lumber newspaper and 
greater than the combined subscription 
lists of any three other lumber news- 
Papers, 




















SAVING HICKORY LUMBER. 


The Forest Service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture in 1906 started an investigation to de- 


termine the true strength values of the different species 


and color of hickory lumber. It codperated in this work 
with the National Hickory Association and in so doing 
planned its work to investigate such facts as would have 
a bearing to produce a more economical use of hickory. 

Former investigations brought out the fact that the 
supply of hickory in the United States was becoming less 
and less each year, and its total exhaustion was esti- 
mated at from twelve to twenty years. 

The resuits of the investigation of the mechanical tests 
were published in circular 142 of the Forest Service. 
This circular has been a basis upon which standard 
grading rules have been prepared and put into practice 
in the wheel, rim and spoke industry. The tests showed 
that there had been a discrimination against red hickory 
and that red hickory of equal dry weight had the same 
strength as white hickory. This applied not only to 
vehicle woods but to handles and other lines of industry 
using hickory. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission, one of the largest 
purchasers of hickory ‘handles in the world, in circular 
441, issued May 4, 1908, specify for approximately 
100,000 handles to be strictly second growth clear white 
hickory. After the issue of the Forest Service bulletin 
and a careful consideration of the matter by the com- 
mission it changed. its specifications for 1909 and April 
17 issued circular 506, which read: ‘‘To be of strictly 
clear hickory ete., each handle to contain not more than 
one-fourth red wood.’’ 

This should enable the handle manufacturers to dis- 
pose of the partially red handle and should have a large 
effect. on the general buying trade. It will enable the 
handle manufacturer to go into the forest and cut the 
red hickory and bring it to their factories, which here- 
tofore they have been allowing to lie in the forest and 
rot, causing an enormous loss of hickory lumber. , 

This is a very prdctical application of the work being 
done by the Forest Service in order to conserve the 
supply of lumber in the United States. 


A PROFITABLE FIELD. 


One of the features of the typical lumber manufactur- 
ing plant is the commissary store established by the com- 
pany for the convenience of its employees, often at points 
where no other stores are accessible. Sometimes the com- 
missary store is a very modest institution; when con- 
nected with a large sawmill plant it is often of consider- 
able magnitude; and the aggregate business transacted 
annually by such stores is larger than most people would 
imagine. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has collected in- 
formation regarding about 1,900 such commissary stores, 
showing that they sell annually close to $75,000,000 worth 
of goods, of which from 20 to 40 percent are sales of a 
general character, to other than the company’s employees. 

Inasmuch as such sawmill commissaries are very rarely 
in competition with each other jt should be comparatively 
easy to effect practical codperation among them where 
such union might lend strength; and the manager of an 
important commissary store has suggested to the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN that such codperation might be advan- 
tageously established in the purchase of merchandise. 
He states that the principal purchases are as a rule made 
semiannually, in the spring and fall. The bulk of the 
requirements is largely along certain staple lines which 
do not vary widely; and if these staples could be con- 
solidated into one large order, and offered for competi- 
tive bidding, saving the wholesale houses the expense of 
salesmen’s solicitation and concentrating the business 
into a single account, goods to be shipped and invoiced 
as called for during the period of the contract, it is 
this experienced gentleman’s conviction that the plan 
would secure price advantages which would much more 
than compensate for the expense involved in the estab- 
lishment. of the codperative plan. : 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been requested to open 
the subject for discussion, and therefore presents. it at 
this time in brief form without volunteering a more 
extended editorial analysis of details; preferring first 
to invite contributions from those interested in commis- 
sary operations, giving their views of the subject: First, 
as to the feasibility of the plan; second, as to what pro- 
portion of the merchandise passing annually through the 
commissary might be suitable for purchase by competitive 
bid ‘in united bulk lots; third, as to the best working 
details for such.a plan; fourth, as to the possible scope 
‘ef such coéperation—whether it might be introduced 
over a wide territory, or might be more practicable if the 








unit of codperation were the lumber manufacturing state 
or district, or perhaps those commissaries whose pur- 
chases centered largely in the same wholesale market. 
On the last point, however, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has collected reports showing that geographical location 
has little effect upon the distribution of orders. The 
large orders in staple lines may be distributed to a 
number of different wholesale markets, far and near, 
while the smaller orders made during the season to 
replenish stock are more likely to go to the more con- 
venient and accessible market. 

_ Gentlemen of the commissary department, the proposi- 
tion is up to you. Let us know what you think about 
your brother’s suggestion. 
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MISSISSIPPI SIXTEENTH SECTION DECISIONS. . 


In the ease of Jefferson County versus the James 
Sumrall Lumber Company the plaintiff alleged waste 
in the removal of timber from Sixteenth Section lands, 
and in the lower court judgment was for the de- 
fendant. 

The contract between the lumber company and the 
lessee of the land provided ‘‘the: right at all times 
* * * * of ingress or egress upon said land to cut 
and remove said timber therefrom’’, and the lessee 
claimed that he made the contract for the purpose of 
having the land cleared for cultivation, and that a 
part of the lumber made from timber cut from the 
land was bought by him and used for building fences 
and houses thereon. 


On appeal the defendant lumber company alleged 
that the action of waste could be brought by the 


owner of the fee, the person entitled to the reversion, — 


only, which in this case was alleged to be the state; 
that the state never had granted the county the power 
to bring the action and that any attempt of the state 
to do so exceeded its power. 

Though the court held that a county is a political 
subdivision of the state created for the purpose of 
acting for the state in local matters, and that the 
state in thus dealing with its Sixteenth Section lands 
acts through one of its own and most appropriate 
governmental agencies and for such purposes and 
within the power conferred upon it, the county is the 


state; it directed the finding of a verdict for the defend. 
ant in this case and judgment was therefore entered ac- 
cordingly. 

In the case of Lumber Company versus Harrison 
County .on appeal it was held that a tenant of Six. 
teenth Section lands ‘‘may clear up for cultivation 
such portion of it as a prudent owner in fee would 
clear for that purpose, provided he leaves the timber 
and wood necessary for the permanent use and en- 
joyment of the inheritance’’; but he must do this 
in good faith, such good faith being a question of fact 
for the jury, and it is for the jury also to say to what 
extent he may cut the timber without being guilty of 
waste. 





UTILITY OF THE TELEPHONE IN THE RETAIL LUMBERMAN’S OFFICE. 


The telephone in the office of the retail lumberman is 
regarded as necessary as a safe, and perhaps more so, 
for with the safety deposit vaults which are so common 
in banks these days it would be possible to dispense 
with the safe, but to a large extent the bottom would 
seem to fall out of present business methods were it not 
for the telephone. Of course its use in offices may be 
said to be universal, yet as a curiosity it may be said 
that in an Illinois town of 15,000 or more there is a 
retail office that has no telephone, a circumstance so rare 
that possibly it stands alone. 

By certain dealers it is said that three-fourths of their 
orders are received over the wire, and it is by no means 
unusual to hear the statement that the telephone is the 
connecting link between the dealer and customers that 
represent half of his business. In the larger towns, 
once the contractor has bargained for a bill, the kinds of 
material wanted, and when wanted, are generally made 
known by telephone. It would not appear in accordance 
with the interests of all concerned that bills should be 
sold by this means of communication, but in a few in- 
stances they have been. . A dealer was asked to take the 
specifications for a house that was to cost approximately 
$2,000 and telephone back the figures the following morn- 
ing, which he did and sold the bill;- the contractor in 


this instance, it appeared, being confined to his room. 

A telephone has its disadvantages as well as advan- 
tages, or perhaps it would be more proper to say the 
disadvantages arise from its improper use. It is a 
most valuable servant, but if the greatest good is to 
acerue from its use it must be carefully handled. A 
dealer when speaking on the subject remarked that he 
would permit no delay in answering the calls. If an in- 
quiry was made by telephone it must meet with as 
prompt attention as would a customer should he walk 
into the office and ask a question of a man at the desk. 
In the opinion of this dealer trade is sometimes lost 
by neglecting to answer the bell promptly. When com-, 
municating with a business house inquirers want an 
answer immediately; they think it is the duty of the 
house so to answer, and in case it is not done dissatisfac- 
tion follows and another yard may be called up. Leav- 
ing the office alone, with no one to attend to the tele- 
phone is, in the opinion of this dealer, unpardonable. 
It is proverbial that a man is never more in a hurry 
than when he is at the telephone. 

Another complaint has been made that in certain in- 
stances the same care has not been taken when filling 
orders that would have been taken had the purchaser 
visited the office, which may have resulted from a lack: 


of thoroughness when using the instrument. Contention 
also has arisen regarding prices which were given over 
the telephone, due no doubt to the indistinctness of 
articulation. There is great difference in this respect, 
it being easy to understand some over the wire and ex- 
tremely difficult to understand others. The pitch of voice 
has much to do with this, as also has the clearness of 
the voice, some people talking in a way that would sug: 
gest they were chewing gum or had an impediment in 
their speech. 

To avoid any misunderstanding the receiving of orders 
over the wire should be more a matter of detail than 
oftentimes it is. It is more of a task to explain or de- 
scribe through a transmitter than it would be were the 
dealer and his customer standing face to face, yet such 
explanation or description should be made in detail, 
Some of the telegraph companies will not assume entire 
responsibility for the correct transmission of a dispatch 
unless it is repeated, an idea that frequently would be 
to the advantage of the lumberman to bear in mind. If 
in all cases the items ordered and the prices given were 
read back to the customer confusion at times would be 
prevented. Very often, however, this is not done. The 
items asked for are tabbed, the prices given, an ‘‘ All 
right’’ follows and the receiver is hung up. 





THE LUMBERMAN’S ECONOMIC WASTE. 


The alleged carelessness and criminal methods of lum- 
bermen have been denounced ad nauseam. Some books, 
hundreds of magazine articles and thousands of news- 
paper editorials have been written in denunciation of 
the lumberman on the ground that he was a despoiler of 
the wealth of the country. When the forestry depart- 
ment of the government was first started it was imbued 
with that spirit of denunciation, which was one reason 
why for years lumbermen would not take much interest 
in the work of the forestry bureau. 

But a wonderful change has been effected. A study 
of the subject at first hand has shown honest men that 
the lumbermen never wasted much, considering the cir- 
cumstances under which they operated. Viewed from 
present day standpoints, considering present values and 
with an awakened appreciation of the fact that our 
forest resources are not inexhaustible, an enormous waste 
in the past must be admitted, but it was a waste result- 
ing from untoward conditions and not chargeable to dis- 
regard of practical economics by the lumberman. He 
always aimed to work as economically as conditions 
would permit. The fault, if any, was found in the state 
of development to which the country had attained. 

Note the change in the tone of foresters: R. 8S. Kel- 
logg, assistant forester, is reported as saying, ‘‘ All 
lumbermen are not wasteful—far from it. Just the con- 
trary is true in many cases.’’ He vividly sketched past 
conditions in the following: 


Vast stretches of territory have been made barren through, 
as we think now, the careless and almost criminal methods 


of the oldtime lumberman. Practically every section of the 
country bears scars left after he had skinned the land and 
Jeft what remained open to the ravages of fire. The waste 
in the woods was terrific; the mill waste was almost as 
serious. In many cases the percentage of the tree that was 
sent to the market in the form of lumber was so small that 
I would be ashamed to mention the figure. It was con- 
siderably less than half. 


But, then, he places the responsibility upon the times 
and relieves the lumberman of odium, as follows: 


All this, however, was more the fault of conditions than 
of the individual lumbermen. While some of them were 
without doubt unnecessarily wasteful, the majority operated 
as economically as they were able to and still make a profit. 
Lumber was cheap and in many cases only the best grades 
could be sold. Things have been changing during the last 
few years, however, for the timber supply is dwindling and 
prices of forest products are rising to a point which permits 
a fuller utilization of timber. Waste has been reduced 
because conditions now make it profitable to use much of 
the stuff that was formerly left in the woods. Better work 
in the woods, reduction of mill waste and protection of 
timber holdings from fire are going a long way toward con- 
serving our forest resources. 


That has been the case always. As a rule lumbermen 
have done the best they could under the circumstances. 
They have not left in the woods or thrown away or 
burned up what they thought they could sell at a profit. 
There was an insatiable demand for forest products. An 
industry was built up to supply that demand and that 
industry could exist only if it were profitable. 

Not all men are of the same mind about these things. 
What would prove profitable to some would seem un- 
profitable to others. Even now in the operations of 


many saw mills the experienced observer can see waste 
which might return a profit; but always the lumber- 
men have done the best they could according to their 
lights and according to the conditions under which they 
were operating. It is not an economic waste to refuse 
to expend money and labor in the production of a 
product which will not sell for its cost, and, therefore, it 
was not at the time an economic waste to leave in the 
woods timber which could not be marketed at a profit, or 
to burn up slabs and edgings which could not profitably 
be made into a salable commodity. Even today the 
prices of timber and forest products are not high enough 
to warrant the closer utilization seen in some of the old 
countries and which will eventually be seen in this. 

When the lumberman is abused for his alleged sins 
of the past the settler and home builder might, on the 
same grounds and with the same logic, be indicted and 
convicted. How about the settler in the forests of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana who cleared his few 
acres of ground and after using what timber he could 
for his house and barn and fences rolled the rest into log 
heaps and burned it? From present day viewpoints it 
was a waste, but it was not to him. It was more im- 
portant to him and to the country that his children 
should have bread than that his grandchildren might 
have lumber at a lower price than they have now. Such 
subjects enlarge and change with the passage of time. 
Each nation and each age faces its own problems, which 
it solves the best it may according to the knowledge it 
has and the conditions it has to meet. 





THE SAW MILL MACHINE SHOP AND ITS EQUIPMENT. 


One of the greatest conveniences around the mod- 
ern ,aw mill plant is the machine shop where practi- 
cally all the minor repairs are made and where work 
is done that saves both time and money. The machine 
shop really came along with the locomotive engine 
and sometimes the main part of its work is in keeping 
logging engines and cars in repair. As long as saw 
mills were not operating logging roads and did not 
have locomotive engines to take care of but little 
thought was given to having machine shops in con- 
nection with the mill. It had, generally, a blacksmith 
shop and a millwright with an extensive kit of tools 

and sometimes. a temporary lathe would be rigged up, 
' but it took the coming of the locomotive engine and 
the logging railroad to make a machine shop an almost 
inseparable part of the modern saw mill plant. The 
earlier logging locomotives were frequently second- 
hand engines of antique pattern that were so often 
in need of repairs that it became imperative to have 
some machineshop equipment at the mill. After the 
machine shop became identified with the saw mill in 
this way it was found that it came in handy for mak- 
ing repairs about the mill and not only reduced ex- 
penses and insured many incidental jobs of repairing 
being done in a more workmanlike manner but it also 
made it possible to repair a breakdown in a few 


hours that would probably have taken several days 
to get satisfactory attention from the machine shops of 
the city. 

The machine shop at the saw mill has aided mate- 
rially, also, in developing a higher order of mechanics, 
because it has made it comparatively easy to do re- 
pairing in a proper manner with a minimum of phy- 
sical exertion which heretofore had to be done labori- 
ously by hand and was then frequently very rough and 
unsatisfactory. For example, it was a tedious job to 
cut a key seat by hand or to fit a key neatly in a 
pulley and caused much filing, fitting and refitting 
and often the jobs were indifferently done. Now, with 
a machine shop and an iron planer in its equipment 
a key can be roughed out at the forge and made to 
exact size and perfectly true and free from the lumps 
that were incident to making it by hand. The 
man doing this work in the machine shop naturally 
develops along with it higher ideals and a keener 
sense of the importance of doing things just right, and 
in this way it has done much to improve the mechanics 
of the saw mill. There are times when it has led peo- 
ple into what might be termed tinkering, into patch- 
ing up and repairing machines that should be re- 
placed with new ones or into undertaking jobs of re- 
pairs that should have been sent to a city shop espe- 


cially fitted for the work. Still, cases of this kind are 
in the minority and taken as a whole the machine shop 
has been an eminently worthy addition to a saw mill. 

Sometimes a mistake is made in equipping a saw mill 
with a machine shop, the mistake of purchasing old 
and wornout, second hand lathes, drill presses, and 
other machines. Probally the practice of purchasing 
second hand machines for the saw mill machine shop 
naturally originated along with the purchase of sec- 
ond hand and antiquated engines in the earlier days 
to run on the logging roads. 

While there is no objection to a man _ pur- 
chasing a bargain second hand, provided he knows he 
is getting a bargain, he should not ignore the offerings 
in new machines. If he is not an expert judge of such 
things he is generally safer in looking for his bargain 
among the new machines only. A man who is familiar 
with lathes and lathe work, for example, and is com- 
petent to pass judgment on machine tools can fre 
quently among the second hand offerings secure a de- 
cided bargain. But the man who does not know had 
better stick to the new machine tools and to the ma- 
chine tool house with a good reputation for square deal- 
ing. With machine tools, as with saw mill machinery, 
the first essential to doing good work is to have <e- 
pendable appliances to do it with. Without them the 
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results are im a majority of cases doubtful. 

A lathe with its centers untrue, with its spindles worn 
flat, or witu some other chronic defect is a poor in- 
yestment at any price. The same is true of iron planers, 


presses, and all the other appliances which may be in- 
eluded in the machine shop equipment. So unless you 
can judge of these things and know whereof your judg- 
ment comes in selecting machine tools leave the sec- 


ond hand bargains for the other fellow and buy new 
equipment even if it does cost more at first. It will save 
you money in the end and be a source of much better 
satisfaction. 





PROGRESS BEING MADE IN THE UTILIZATION OF ODD LENGTH MATERIAL. 


A portion of those identified with the lumber in- 
dustry believe the manufacture of stock into multiples 
of two foot lengths, at least, to be a time honored, 
if not a sacred custom. At one time nearly all frame 
buildings and many of those constructed of other 
kinds of material were designed so as to use without 
loss inultiples of two stock. This custom happily has 
been disregarded in large measure. Houses are now 
built without particular regard to whether or not a 
waste of a few inches be incurred in cutting the 
joists, siding, flooring, sheathing or other material 
used. 

Nearly all retail lumbermen and some manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers oppose the .standardization of 
odd lengths in part because of the newness of the 
idea and the assumption that it would be more ex- 
pensive to handle a greater variety of lengths. Re- 
tail luambermen have entered a vigorous protest 
against the shipment of odd length piece stuff, joist 
boards, flooring and ceiling. With respect to flooring, 
however, their objections are not applicable to hard- 
wood, merely to pine. Retail lumbermen are hand- 
ling without protest odd lengths of moldings, siding 
and casing and in many cases molded interior trim. 

Perhaps a comparison of the ideas manufacturers 


and dealers now hold with those extant twenty years 
ago would show the progress made in the odd length 
material. The rules for the inspection of hardwood 
adopted by the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Chicago in 
1885, and revised and reaffirmed in 1889, stated: 
‘‘Standard lengths are always recognized as 12, 14 
and 16 feet. Shorter than 12 and longer than 16 feet 
does not come within the range of standard.’’ An 


.exception was made in favor of black walnut and 


cherry, where 10-foot lengths were recognized as 
standard. The rules of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association describe standard lengths as follows: 
‘*Standard lengths are 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
15, but not over 15 percent of odd length are ad- 
mitted. In the grade of firsts and seconds the lengths 
are 8 to 16 feet; but there must not be over 20 per- 
cent under 12 feet and not to exceed 10 percent of 8 
and 9-foot lengths.’? The Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association. of the United States defines standard 
length in this way: ‘‘Standard lengths are 4 to 20 
feet, with 15 percent of odd lengths in feet in any 
grade admitted as standard length.’’ 

The increase in the value of lumber of all descrip- 
tions, coupled with the better understanding of how 
to handle saw mill product, inevitably will usher in 


the general use of a greater assortment of lengths 
recognized as standard in pine, fir and hemlock stock, 
as has already been done in the case of hardwoods. 
Probably not more than 50 percent of the piece stuff 
and boards used in house building enters the structure 
without being cut. Sixteen foot stock is the most 
desirable length manufactured. A carpenter will 
specify this length stock and cut it in two in the 
center to secure two 8-foot pieces. He will also 
specify 16-foot flooring and 16-foot boards for skeath- 
ing, although almost any other length, odd or even, 
would answer his purpose just as well and could be 
handled just as cheaply—in many cases more so. 
Considerable illfeeling has developed in regard to 
the standardization of odd lengths of yard stock. In 
view of current market conditions it is doubtful if 
the manufacturers would be able to carry out their 
ideas along this line. Some wideawake retail lum- 
berman some day, recognizing the advantage to be 
derived from having a greater assortment of lengths, 
will quietly put in a stock and in a few years there- 
after the change will be as great as that shown by 
comparison of the ideas of the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
of Chicago in 1889 with those of the hardwood manu- 
facturers and dealers of the country in 1909. 





THE FUTURE OF YELLOW PINE IN THE HANDS OF THE MANUFACTURER. 


For the first time within the last two years yellow pine 
manufacturers are in position to dominate the market. 
General business is in much better shape than it has 
been at any time since the 1907 crash. Lumbermen have 
shared in the improvement to a limited degree only, 
and whether or not they will derive the full benefits of 
the redivivus trade depends entirely upon the course 
they pursue. 

Those who distribute or use the product of the yel- 
low pine mills are not averse to a fair schedule of value. 
They realize that the concern or individual who has 
invested his money in timber lands and mill property 
is entitled to a fair return of his money, and know 
also that this can be had only by receiving a reasonable 
price for the product. Exception is taken to the in- 
stability of yellow pine values, which the critics of the 
yellow pine trade hold is due to carelessness or greed- 
iness on the part of the manufacturers. 

This situation is clearly set forth by a contributor 
to this week’s issue, who says that this disinclination of 
buyers to place orders is due to the practice of inducing 
customers to lay in heavy supplies and then at the 
first signs of dull trade to cut prices. It would seem 
as though some buyers have concluded to wait until the 
slashing process is at its height before stocking up. 

Heretofore yellow pine manufacturers have success- 
fully deceived themselves as well as some of their cus- 
tomers. This fact now is being given more general recog- 
nition and an honest endeavor being made to profit by 


mistakes of the past. Mill activity is being regulated 
largely by stock sheets and order books. The manage- 
ment finally has been convinced of the uselessness of 
making further investments in lumber when the supply 
on hand is adequate. 

Current prices show more stability and are more 
nearly uniform than they have been at any time this 
year. Reports go to show that quotations are being 
confined within the narrow limits of $2. This may ap- 
pear to be a wide range in prices, but heretofore the 
difference in the prices set by concerns anxious -to 
move a block of stock and by a competitor short on 
the same item has been much greater. 

~The yellow pine market is not yet attained that almost 
ideal condition when special and transit cars are not 
offered at bargain prices. On the whole, however, there 
is very little transit business, and offers of lumber at 
bargain counter prices are limited. 

Conflicting reports are made regarding the volume of 
stock in the hands of retail lumbermen. It is known, 
however, that very few of the country yards have laid 
in a heavy supply. The exception to this general rule 
is found in the case of some line yard concerns. One 
company operating yards throughout the central West 
states that in view of the shortage of cars and broken 
assortments at the mills it is now loading its yards very 
heavily, holding, however, that this is contrary to the 
general policy of well informed retail lumbermen. 

It is rather difficult for the ordinary retail lumberman, 


the bulk of whose trade is from farmers, to appreciate 
the advantage of stocking up at this time. Farmers are 
busy in their fields and have no time to consider either 
repairs or improvements. The cultivating and harvest- 
ing of the crops has occupied the farmer for .the last 
three months, and will continue to absorb. his attention 
for several weeks. After that he will have opportunity 
to look around and decide on what he wants to do in a 
building way, and the dealer, waking up from his summer 
lethargy, may find that he is not in a position to supply 
the requisitions made upon him. If the lumberman can 
secure stocks promptly he may be able to furnish what 
is demanded by his customers, but his profits will be 
very heavily reduced by reason of the several late ad- 
vances in price and the possibility of paying more for 
lumber than could be obtained for it in the market at 
this time. 

Regarding the future, this much can be stated posi- 
tively and definitely: If production is continued at 
about the present rate the demand during the remainder 
of the year will be active and the output can be sold 
at fair prices. If the cut is materially increased it 
will be only a short time until the overanxiety of a 
few to sell will bring about a general slashing of prices. 
In the event of a serious car shortage, a still further re- 
duction in cut may be necessary. The situation is well 
understood by the operators, and they are disposed to 
conduct their business affairs in accordance with this 
view. 
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PROCESS FOR PRESERVATION OF PILING. 


The damage caused by the operations of marine wood 
borers in piling used in docks and other marine struc- 
tures on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts has become so 
extensive that the Forest Service of late has devoted 
consilerable attention to the possibilities of the preser- 
vation of piling against the operations of borers. 

In a recent bulletin it is recommended that only tall, 
clear, sound timber, straight enough to keep the axis 
within the stick, should be used for piling, and the 
timbers should be strong enough to drive without break- 
ing or splitting. 

Of course, this is the first requisite of the proper 
building of any marine structure, but notwithstanding 
the soundness of the piling when placed in position the 
operations of shipworms do many thousands of dollars’ 
Worth of damage a year. 

Tt is found that there are five varieties of marine 
wood borers; two genera of mollusks, Xylotrya and Te- 
redo, and three of crustaceans, Limnoria, Chelura and 
Sphaeroma, the two first named being the varieties 
commonly called “shipworms.” 

T hese borers operate under varied conditions, but all 
confine themselves to salt water, It is found that they 
operate best under the influence of heat, but the finding 
ot some species'as far north as the Maine coast is evi- 
dence that they can also withstand a low temperature. 
The dilution of salt water by the inflow of a river in- 
terferes with the operations of the worms, and they are 
not found about the mouth of the Columbia river or in 
the inner harbor of New York city. Little damage is 
done at a depth of more than four feet, and the worst 
attack is usually in very salty, warm, clear water. 

Investigation has developed the fact that borers will 
destroy an ordinary unprotected pine pile in from twen- 
ty-nine ‘days to five years, depending upon the tempera- 
ture, density of the saline solution in which it is im- 


mersed, and other conditions. It is, therefore, important 
that some method of preservation be employed and ex- 
periments have developed a number of means of pro- 
tection. 

These may be subdivided into external coatings, leav- 
ing of bark on the piling, attaching a thin plank to the 
surface and the covering of the piling with flatheaded 
nails, resembling upholsterers’ tacks; also the use of 
hot paints, tars, asphaltum’ ete. 

The latter method permits of a number of mixtures, 
of which the following are suggested as the best: 

Mixture of coal tar, oxide of copper, fish oil, oxalic acid 


and salt. Applied hot and protected with strips of batting 
to prevent breaking the coating during handling. 


Mixture of coal tar, pitch and asphaltum, applied hot, 
with a mixture of ground glass and flint sand added. The 
whole protected by narrow strips of batting, coated with a 
mixture of the substances named. 


Mixture of slake lime, asphaltum, hydraulic cement, brim- 
stone, crude creosote and asbestos in varying proportions, 
applied hot. ‘Then sharp sand of crushed granite can be 
added; the whole wound with a fabric, such as coarse 
burlap, which has been soaked in the mixture. 


Mixture of tar asphalt, gee cement, Fg ye “eg and 
hair applied hot. After which a mixture of fire clay, sand 
and cement is added as a further -protection. 

Metallic sheathings, consisting of fine sheets of cop- 
per, zine ete., are also suggested as offering protection 
against all classes of borers. Such sheathings must be 
fastened over the entire exposed surface with copper 
nails. , 

Cement casings may also be employed, either with no 
space between the casing and the pile, or with a space 
inside the cement. Such casings are made by filling in 
a jacket set around the pile with hydraulic cement; 
when the cement hardens the jacket is removed. Cement 


_ pipes are also used to encase the pile, the intervening 


space being filled with sand to hold them in place. 


Other means of treatment involve the injection of 
poisonous substances into the piling, corrosive sublimate 
being recommended for this purpose, and the use of 
hydraulic or steam pressure to distribute the poison 
through the wood; also the injection of oils or soluble 
salts by means of pressure applied in a closed cylinder 
under warm temperature. 

It is evident that marine borers require but a minute 
surface whereby to gain entrance and destroy a timber, 
and any method of protection must be very thorough in 
order to insure efficiency. The expense of wood preser- 
vation under such circumstances is so great that the 
life of the piling must be greatly lengthened in order 
to compensate. for the initial cost, and after many ex- 
periments the Forest Service recommends the open tank 
creosote method as most efficient and -economic. For 
this purpose the piling should be thoroughly air sea- 
soned, after which it is placed in a cylinder which is 
finally creosoted from a large storage tank by means of 
steam .coils ranged along the bottom,of the cylinder. 
The osote is heated to a temperature of from 200 to 
230 dégrees Fahrenheit and kept at that,point for some 
timé.,; At the conclusion of the hot bath-the hot creosote 
is allowed to run from the cylinder into an underground 
receiving tank and a fresh supply. of -cold creosote oil 
is admitted to the cylinder from the storage tank. While 
the piling is in the cold bath, the hot oil is pum 
back into the storage tank and after a time the piling 
is removed and the cold oil permitted to run into the 
underground tank, after which the cylinder is ready to 
receive another batch of piling. 

This process will greatly lengthen the life of. pili 
used even under the most adverse conditions, but shoul 
be only applied to timbers of open grain, of which 
loblolly pine is the most satsifactory wood employed 
for the purpose. 
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THE DOOR AND MILLWORK SITUATION IN THE COUNTRY AT LARGE, 


So far as volume is concerned the sash and door 
situation in Chicago is in a very satisfactory’ state. 
The demand from Chicago and adjacent territory has 
kept up remarkably well this summer and with the 
reports from the agricultural districts of bumper crops, 
it is reasonable to assume that business will continue 
to improve right along. From the present outlook it 
is expected that the fall trade will be a record breaker. 
The demand for special work is of such large propor- 
tions that it has crowded out the regular work, and 
reports received from factory points are to the effect 
that factory facilities are taxed to the utmost to take 
eare of these orders. The stocks of regular sizes are 
low, and the factories are hard put to accumulate 
sufficient stocks to supply the expected increase in the 
autumn trade. The demand for carload lots is steadily 
growing, and without doubt will show a decided gain 
during the next thirty days. 

The cities in the Northwest are having a good local 
trade, and country reports state that the fall demand 
is going to be heavy in that territory. Some improve- 


ment is noticed even now, as orders are coming in for 
work that will begin right after harvest, and the big 
crops are stimulating improvements in the smaller 
towns. A slight upward turn in price is a noteworthy 
feature. 

In the East the improvement applies to local as well 
as country trade. As a consequence the increased re- 
quirements have steadied prices and most of the fac- 
tories are running full time. The continued activity 
among the builders is exceedingly helpful to the mills, 
but the small mills who cater to special jobs still com- 
plain, saying that the western jobbers get the cream of 
the business. A large number of contracts are under 
way in Brooklyn, Long Island and northern New Jer- 
sey sections, but the speculative character of much of 
this work makes the trim men a little cautious about 
booking some business. Trade in Buffalo is improving, 
and while the demand for houses has not been very 
good, it is better than it was, and if the general good 
feeling in all sorts of business goes on there soon will 
be a full return of the demand for doors and millwork. 


The St. Louis (Mo.) millwork houses are preparing 
for a lively fall trade. Locally, there is a vast amount 
of building under construction and under contract, and 
this insures a steady run of interior finish for the rest 
of the season. Coupled to this is the increased ten- 
dency in country building operations. The farmers 
are harvesting bumper crops and are planning a lively 
building campaign this fall. Just now the mainstay of 
the St, Louis sash and door business is special work, 
This class of work is still congesting the local facto- 
ries and some of them have more than they can do, 
There has been some improvement in stock goods. The 
feeling among the trade is good. 

While there has been no actual advance in the 
prices of window glass there is a pronounced better. 
ment in the demand for this commodity and the feeling 
is one of encouragement, and many manufacturers are 
said to be holding their stock in anticipation of a bet- 
ter market. The Western Jobbers’ Association will 
hold a meeting in Chicago next Tuesday at which time 
the situation will be thoroughly thrashed out. 





MEANING OF “CAPACITY” OF CAR IN DEMURRAGE LAW. 


The supreme court of Missouri, division No. 1, says 
that the first question arose, in the case of E. R. Dar- 
lington Lumber Company vs. Missouri Pacific Railway 
Company, 116 Southwestern Reporter, 530, out of the 
use and meaning of the word ‘‘capacity,’’ as found in 
section 5 of the acts of 1905, commonly known as the 
‘‘demurrage law,’’ which provides that ‘‘shippers @ 
consignees on whose order a car or cars of less than 
60,000 pounds capacity have been placed for loading 
or unloading shall have forty-eight hours for loading 
or unloading such cars and seventy-two hours for loading 
or unloading those of 60,000 pounds or greater capacity’’ 
ete. 

Did the legislature intend that the consignee should 
have seventy-two hours’ time in which to unload 30,000 
pounds of lumber, the minimum load under the act, 
when such lumber was loaded in a car having a carrying 
capacity or estimated capacity of 60,000 pounds, and 
only forty-eight hours to unload 30,000 pounds of the 
same kind of lumber when loaded in a car having a car- 
rying or estimated capacity of only 40,000 pounds? Such 
was the plaintiff’s contention. 

In other words, looking through the plaintiff’s glasses, 
the consignee, receiving two cars of lumber of the char- 
acter above described, must unload the 30,000 pounds of 


freight out of one in forty-eight hours, but to unload 
the same 30,000 pounds of freight from the other he is 
to have seventy-two hours. Presumably he is allowed, 
in the plaintiff ’s view of the law, the additional twenty- 
four hours to gaze at the big white words, ‘‘ Estimated 
capacity 60,000 pounds,’’ painted upon the side of 
the car. 

It requires no more time to remove the same amount 
out of a larger than a smaller car. Indeed it should take 
less, for the car not being full the workmen could no 
doubt handle the freight with more ease. It seems 
almost ridiculous to say that the legislature by this law 
meant to say that seventy-two hours should be allowed 
to remove the freight (same in amount) from a large 
car when only forty-eight hours is allowed for the 
smaller car. 

What has been said as to unloading applies with equal 
force to loading the car, for the statute covers both. 
Why should a shipper be allowed seventy-two hours 
‘*free time,’’ as it is termed, to put 30,000 pounds of 
lumber in a car having a capacity of 60,000 or more 
pounds and another shipper have only forty-eight hours 
to put 30,000 pounds of lumber in a car having a carry- 
ing capacity of only 50,000 pounds? 

Is there sense or reason in such a distinction or dif- 


ference? Did the legislature intend such unjust, unrea- 
sonable and absurd distinction? The court thinks not. 
The language used may be unfortunate; but, when taken 
in connection with the cognate laws passed at the same 
session with reference to freight which can be collected 
by the railway company on this class of freight, it is 
evident that the word ‘‘capacity’’ has reference to the 
load to be placed in or taken from the car, and not the 
mere estimated capacity of the car itself. The latter is 
uncertain and only estimated, while the former is, or 
can be, made certain and definite. 

Moreover, if this statute were to be construed literally 
and within its strict letter it would be violative of con- 
stitutional provisions, both state and federal. That the 
state has a right within certain limits to regulate de- 
murrage charges was not seriously disputed, nor could 
it be. If, however, this statute must be construed to 
mean that the amount of free time allowed to load and 
unload was to be measured solely by the’ dimensions and 
carrying ability of a car, rather than by the amount of 
freight to be loaded into, or unloaded therefrom, such 
standard was one arbitrarily fixed and one not having a 
reasonable basi$ upon which to stand, considering the 
whole subject matter to which this demurrage legisla- 
tion applies. 





ARTIFICIAL COLORING OF WOOD FOR FINISH. 


The artificial coloring of wood to deepen its natural 
tone or to give it a different color has received the 
attention of woodworking institutions probably as far 
back as such institutions existed. The majority of 
efforts in this line have been.confined to surface color- 
ing, or what is termed staining and painting, with 9 
clearly defined line of distinction between staining 
proper and painting. Painting, as commonly under- 
stood, is to cover the face of the wood entirely with a 
paint that furnishes both the surface and the color. 
Staining consists of adding to the surface of the wood 
a dye or coloring matter which penetrates to a certain 
extent and may obliterate the original color of the wood 
but does not hide the grain or figure. 

While the principal attention given to this subject 
of coloring or staining wood has been in respect to 
surface staining, efforts have been made from time 
to time to develop the idea of staining the entire 
body of the wood and of doing the staining 
before the timber is cut into lumber. How long 
ago this idea of injecting a staining or color- 
ing substance into timber to alter its color originated it 
is difficult to say, but it was not unknown in the older 
countries as far back as 1832. At that time what was 
known as the Kyan process of treating wood was pat- 


ented in Germany. The original purpose of this process 
was to preserve the wood much as it is preserved by 
the treatment of creosote and other chemicals. Along 
with this some attention was given to adding coloring 
matter so as to give the wood whatever color tone might 
be desired and since that time other similar efforts have 
been made on a more or less pretentious scale, but none 
have come into general use, although new ideas are 
being worked out in connection with coloring wood be- 
fore it is cut. Some waste is unavoidable when the 
logs are stained before they are worked into lumber, 
because the staining of what goes out in slabs, edgings, 
sawdust and shavings is lost. A certain advantage and 
some satisfaction accrue from having the entire body 
of a piece of woodwork stained the same shade and it 
is a question whether or not the process will cost more 
as compared to surface staining than it is worth. 

In practically all coloring and staining the coloring 
consists of developing a darker shade than the natural 
color of the wood. The shade of any mass of material— 
wood, cement etc.—is difficult to lighten with coloring 
matter. The general rule is to figure that any color 
darker than the color of the base can be produced in 
staining wood. However, there is some variation from 
this rule, because some wood that is dark in color can 


be bleached out by extracting the coloring matter con- 
tained in the sap. In this way redwood can be made 
practically white, and it follows naturally that the 
natural coloring matter of wood which 1s red or dark in 
color may be extracted and the wood restained a lighter 
shade. 

Aside from the probable desire to bleach red hickory 
white there is not much occasion to lighten the color of 
wood. Some of the light woods spoken of as being 
favorable for such treatment are birch, maple, beech, 
gum and other light woods which might have their 
color materially altered or deepened. Even oak might 
be treated to get the brownish tints so sought after and 
obtained generally by surface staining. Of course this 
idea successfully developed might result in the trade 
going to the extreme and spoiling the beauty of some 
wood by changing its color, although that is no more 
likely to happen in staining the entire body of the wood 
than in surface staining, which is frequently carried to 
excess, 

The entire matter of staining the body of wood in- 
stead of the surface probably hinges on the ability to 
do this in a thorough and permanent manner at a cost 
that will not appear excessive as compared to surface 
staining and finish. 





IMPORTANT FACTORS IN THE BUILDING UP OF A RETAIL COAL TRADE. 


No computation showing the proportion of*the retail 
jumbermen who handle coal has been made, but the 
number is large and with many a dealer his coal trade 
is a prominent factor of his business.. To such an ex- 
tent does this hold true that at many yards the sales 
run jnto thousands of tons, the volume in dollars amount- 
ing to $10,000, $15,000, even $20,000, and in others 
doubtless higher than the last named amount. Even 
from yards which by no means would be called large it 
is not unusual for from 500 to 1,000 tons of hard and 
soft coal to be sold yearly, and in many, should the 
eoal trade be eliminated, the lumber business proper 
hardly would be worth the while. 

There are dealers who are conversant with the prin- 
ciples on which a coal trade should be built up, and others 
who ignore them. A dealer who has pushed the coal 
end of his business into great prominence has made an 
observation in regard to buying that may be beneficial, 
particularly to beginners. Notwithstanding, he says, 
that all coal is black, and that all of it will burn in a 
way, in quality it greatly varies. The fact that it may 
be furnished right along by the same mining firm or 
company is not a guarantee that one shipment will be 
as good as another, as some producers have several 


mines each, the coal from them being of different 
grades. The customer must know the mine that pro- 
duces the highest quality and insist that his shipments 
be made from this particular mine, else his customers 
may file complaints. 

To build up and sustain a good coal trade requires 
good judgment and a knowledge of coal that is not 
acquired in a day. The moment a dealer accepts the 
word of any coal salesman who may come along he is 
liable to flounder. It is the business of the salesman 
to sell coal and too often he guarantees it to be as good 
as another brand that is handled by the dealer when 
such is not the case. It may be nearly as good, but 
that does not meet the requirement. There are number- 
less dealers who could not be induced to buy of others 
than those from whom they have learned from experience 
furnished the quality wanted. 

The coal dealer counts as his customers one of the most 
particular classes that buy goods; namely, the house- 
wives. Once accustomed to coal that is up to a cer- 
tain standard they afterward demand it. ‘They have deep 
set opinions régarding the fuel question. Some time they 
have had excellent coal and afterward if that which they 
buy does not give the required heat in the furnace; if 


it does not hold fire to their satisfaction; if in the range 
it does not burn free enough to suit them, or if it be- 
fouls the stove more than they think it should, they are 
going to know why it is, and very likely when they, buy 
again it will not be of the dealer who failed to give 
them the grade of coal they admire. A dealer who does 
an extensive business in lumber and coal says it is far 
easier to satisfy his customers who buy lumber than it 
is those who buy coal, as those who buy lumber may not 
buy more than one bill in several years, consequently 
they are not experts in quality, but that his coal cus- 
tomers buy at least every year and many of them several 
times a year. 

Only a small minority of the retail lumbermen who 
handle coal sell to manufacturing plants, and _ here 
again the quality must be closely considered, as it has 
been learned that the requirements are most exacting: 
Years ago it was known that coal when on fire would 
produce heat, and observation oftentimes went no far- 
ther. These days, however, the quality of coal figures 
as an -economic factor, the coal that by test will pro- 
duce the greatest amount of steam per pound being the 
one that is chosen. 

Under the conditions described it follows that the 
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lumberman who handles coal should guard its quality 
jealously. He cannot be a shopper when buying, as he 
who will run the risk of getting an inferior article by the 
saving of from 10 to 25 cents a ton is hazarding his 
future business. It is asserted by a dealer that when 
hard coal was offered to him at a reduction of $2 a ton 
he permitted what to some would be called a great bar- 
gain to go by for fear the saving would be no recom- 


pense for the damage that would be done to his trade. 

Clean coal is another feature that figures in building 
up a profitable coal trade. Any buyer of coal objects to 
paying for dust. The cleaner the bottom of the bin 
after the coal is exhausted the better it pleases the pur- 
chaser. The housewife takes quick notice of this and 
lays it up against the dealer if she pays for material 
they cannot be utilized. She considers it money thrown 


away, as really it is. There are dealers who have made 
it a great point thoroughly to screen the coal that is 
loaded out, and thereby have made many customers. 
A dealer who has a trade all out of proportion to the 
size of the town in which he operates, and the number 
of his competitors, says his method has been to handle 
only the highest quality, screen it as well as it can be 
done, and then advertise these facts. 





INTERESTING PARTICULARS OF THE LUMBER TRADE IN THE TROPICS. 


An interesting report has been compiled and published 
under date of August 9 by Canadian Trade Commis- 
sioner E. H. 8S. Flood regarding the lumber trade of 


While the report does not compare the imports of all 
classes of woods from Canada with those of the United 
States, it gives the comparative figures of the more im- 





more than 64 percent of the total. The classified exporta- 
tions from this colony last year were as follows: 


DOE .. 50.6 040+. 040-000 00 9004 0040000000000000R0% £72,286 
the British West Indies, British Guiana and Bermuda. portant items, from which it readily will be seen that — + Lapp uaneatbeat estates Mendes papas = 
This shows the total value of imports and exports to of the items given the United States has furnished by Mahenany Se RPGS Gch ed em ebb: Aa : $48 
have been £561,624, of which £421,922 were imports and far more than half the total importations. | ica tiacig lay teig met lp Satealasat cape peteaehs p pt . xls 4,051 
£139,702 exports. Under this head were included shin- The importations by colonies were as follows: cee teen e eect ener eect ee ee ees eeneeeeseeens 118) 
gles, hoops, shooks, staves, puncheons and casks. The Jamaica I Si Ais Sc. sons cccccccvssalccnctvencesete “A 
importations by classifications were as follows: Barbadoes Ce cia ae 8 i din doko abeabakeanedse 1,019 

Trinidad | . SE ccicid ii cbednpanankeunadhaandsells 107 

Staves and shooks, puncheons and casks.......... £113,170 DPTEISR. GRIGRR .ccicwcescdvctccescecrerscvceceseos 58,369 
Pitch, Di: i c7s.o5ien chin ss oo0'n's. 0 >'04.060o:40'0 54s 123,045 Leeward Islands ..ccccccccccceccsccpcccesececce 25,465 ee Te RT REE PR IF aes. £90,277 
White DIGG: DO, GR a o:5:6-0: 4.06 6:05.09 00 0k00 eee ne 0 100,233 MOUUIBE, no 0 00 800 0c 610.02 0000000 okensesencecesses y : ‘ 
Cypress and wallaba.........cseccecccvececoecs 6,41 Bahamas ....e eee e cece ccccceecccecereseseceees 8,867 Logwood led with over 80 percent of the total exporta- 
anand 2 bs Mek oe ahd acto bw ath whales en eeos S403 Saat | li aya sso ae sed os : . a ‘ ‘ : : : . * ‘ $n ’ ° Heer tions. Fustic came next with less than 10 percent, and 
ROU ono ere aah heat darkens, ED MIE, tonsa aucun thevetapalsadiennss nine 2,950 the exports of the remaining woods were very small in 
Mahogany ..ceccccccccvcccccccccccscessccccees 1,086 ————-__ comparison. 

Total 126.376 376 TE a bela sale webs. t¥'e0'o'b 0nd 30066 00R E350 OeR RON £426,376 The timber resources of the islands consist principally 


All the pitch pine, which is the largest item of im- 
ports, came from the southern part of the United States. 
The importations from Canada of spruce, white pine and 
hemlock amounted to £41,931, and were greater than 
those of the United States by £12,789. However, under 
the additional head of lumber without classification, im- 
ports from the United States, amounting to £37,273, 
exceeded those from Canada by £27,373, and of the 


In both the above tables the totals exceed that given 
by £4,452, this being the amount imported into one col- 
ony and exported to another, appearing in this way twice 
in the returns, and should be deducted. 

It will be seen from the above table that Jamaica 
leads all the other colonies in importations by a good 
majority, Barbadoes coming second with importations of 
£99,166. These two colonies alone received more than 
half the entire importations. 


of lignum vite, red and white cedar, logwood, mastic, 
olivewood, satinwood, mahogany, crabwood, bitterwood, 
ebony, fustic, lancewood and greenheart. The exporta- 
tions from the Leeward islands it is expected will 
increase in a short time on completion of transportation 
facilities. St. Lucia the largest island of the Windward 
group, is heavily wooded, and byroads are being laid to 
give access to the back lands. In British Guiana a finely 
colored wood called crabwood has been found in sufficient 


second most important item, staves and shooks, puncheons The exports of lumber from the West Indies and quantity for export recently. In both appearance and 
and casks, the \'nited States furnished to the amount of British Guiana were chiefly from Jamaica and British grain it resembles mahogany, and though softer it can 
£92,605, as against £6,823 by Canada. 


Guiana, the former leading with exports of £90,277, or 


be highly finished for interior decoration. 





HEAVY INCREASE SHOWN IN REDWOOD SHIPMENTS FOR SEVEN MONTHS. 


Shipments from the northern California coast redwood 
belt for seven months of the year aggregated about 
210,000,000 feet. For the same period of 1908 the total 
was a little more than 181,000,000 feet, showing an in- 
crease of approximately 29,000,000 feet. The total for 
seven months of 1908 was surpassed by the quantity 
sent out in the same period in 1907 when the shipments 
aggregated 260,000,000 feet, or about 50,000,000 more 
than the first seven months of this year. 


1908, the total was 30,413,316. Comparison of the 
shipments for these two months is given. 

July, 1909. July, 1908. 
Bay of San Francisco............+- 20,503,103 16,671,720 
Southern California..............6. 9,283,197 6,628,568 
CPOMOR ORE WORRIED . cc cicccicccice sesccvee 26,561 
Mexico and Central America........ seseesees 500,000 
ee eae ee 487,832 1,025,043 
re re SEB,TZT coc cccces 
Australia and other oriental ports... 2,865,765 4,429,713 
United States Atlantic ports, Europe 





The history of the redwood shipment on the Pacific 
coast shows July to have been favorable for the move- 
ment of large quantities of this kind of lumber. This, 
in part, is due to the absence of storms on the coast, 
but more largely, it is presumed, because of the better 
demand for redwood stocks during the summer. In the 
table given herewith are shown the destinations of total 
shipments for July, also final information for the first 
seven months of the last sixteen years. These show the 


Proportionately a falling off in shipments to San OU ERR i sci cea ssaecce Mpeinend's 1,131,711 gradual increase in the movement of redwood since offi- 
Francisco is shown for the first seven months of 1909, I et ne Ud ole 33,493,624 30,413,316 cial reports first were compiled. 
while receipts at southern ports of California show an 


increase, being the heaviest ever reported under that 
head—the total being a little less than 53,000,000 feet, 


REDWOOD SHIPMENTS FOR JULY AND FIRST SEVEN MONTHS OF LAST SIXTEEN YEARS. 





July shipments.——————__——_ 





Seven months. 











i y j i To San To Southern To all other To San To Southern To all other 
ae alee 2 on ral P sso pry ree y Pg ship. Year— Francisco. California. points. Total. Francisco. California. points. Total. 
. : : gs sak" a 6,917,675 3,953,216 17,712 14,221,863 52,463,309 32,105,169 5,807,784 90,376,262 
ments to other than California ports for seven months 495°" '* 13,026,780 5,142657 507,095 18,676,532 72:784,929 37,259,490 4:250,105 114,294/524 
are nearly 26,000,000 feet, exceeded only by the quantity 1g96--.::: Sgazaos Sc4g-ed = S24.004 | 1hTIR G12 CRON OND ZizeR GIO BToeue4 105.147 684 
L UT i i i 1,0¢ * 2, ’ ’ 5 , , 5 9,3 ’ 26,52 ’ 7 3,4 é 525 ’ 5, 
ed a vate fe a ae a 10,000,000 feet in 9,074,420 1,850,930 2,345,097 13,270,447 62,609,463 25,315,836 8,030,582 95,955,871 
xcess of that reported for the current year. — [2 12'521'607 —«- 3,749,602 = 3°712'388 19,983,597 84,448,525 24,499,286 17,514,983  126.462,794 
The report for July, 1908, shows distribution to have . 10,913,430 3,200,592 rete et ey a anes 23,620,174 15,536,856 120,516,518 
been more diversified, shipments having been made to 10,419,455 5,755,266 4,163, 20,338, »812,567 33,580,557 ,609,5 5,002, 
é p wrens gear : : ee 2,228,776 5,531,213 - 3,782,538 21,542,527 94,026,434 34,517,831 17,411,264 145,955,529 
all destinations shown with the exception of Australia  {003°"*" 7: 12131364 816511080 51665037 —-28°449,281 95,020,510 431046,968 —-24°430,856 162498834 
| wih Gaetan 2 Waattagive, Mean, Cental Amosin, fins: HOHRGSE BRIE Gbaah | GRSHESS | LGSIEaTE | eatoson fegrS0s  Jonuantat 
i i i er 21,564,922 8,390,523 3,922,695 ,878, 34,212, 6,610,302 2,657,38 93,480,101 
. — ap av naan ace a. ae ae 25°704,928 5,733,644 918,395  32'586,967 133,515,039 47,945,292 226311910 —«- 204092241 
meee Se See ee wee : eee 26,463,128 5,974,146 3,368,350 35,805,624 186,091,874 48,434,568 25,631,731 260,158,173 
Shipments during July were of a satisfactory nature, 994.11: 16,671,720 6,628,568 7,113,028 30,413,316 107,358,935 38,102,181 85,702,820 181,163,936 
; a total of 33,493,624 feet being reported. For July, 1909...... 20,503,103 9,283,197 3,707,324 33,493,624 131,350,894 52,743,475 25,892,577 209,986,946 
] 
l 
) 
ARE THE RAILROADS PREPARED TO COPE WITH CAR SHORTAGE?—ARE YOU? 
) A Washington despatch quotes Martin A. Knapp, but all of it will be needed within a very short time be larger than the same class of business in 1907. 
t chairman Interstate Commerce Commission, to have de- with the possibility of more being required than is The ery of an impending car shortage was raised in 
clared that the railroads’ are anticipating the heaviest available. ; : July, 1907, and had it not been for the restraint placed 
year’s business they have ever been called upon to handle A study of the subjoined table will show the trend of on trade by the panic the shortage would have been very 
during the fiscal year beginning July 1. Other mem- the railroad earnings during the last fifteen years: severe; the cry has been raised again this year by men 
bers of the commission and operating officials of the 1909. 1908. 1907. 1906. 1905. 1904. 1908. 1894. pe oe om a, whereof they — No one 
railroad systems are credited with concurring in this Inc. Dec. Inc. Ine. Inc. Dec. Inc. Dec. ° ¢lass of merchants is endeavoring to raise the car short- 
view. The report states the situation is serious owing Jan. .....-. ‘3 4 24 19-4 ae 38 10.4 120 age bugaboo with a view to inducing their customers 
to the possibility of an insufficient supply of equipment iy “!!!il110 145 80 95 103 05 145 134 * —_ up; the sal bode ther nge _ - by Preyer me 
e to handle the business. The crop prospects are 80 ex- April ...... 13.5 199 16.0 117 87 45 143 148 = = commercia ies after a thorough study of the 
,- cellent that it is expected the railroads will be taxed be- May ......-. 15.2 23. 5. . 5 . ‘ ‘5 situation. : p : 
e yond their capacity to handle the freight offered. Chair- june ---+--108 20.9 134 183 O27 a8 123 or The shortage of equipment is more disastrous to the 
y man Knapp has given this brief summary of the situ- Aug. ....... “. 153 91 131 5.1 *3.4 9.4 *.9 lumber and coal interests of the country than to other 
e ation: ‘Generally it is expected that a shortage of Sept. ...... 5.8 8.0 93 6.3 *4.0 7.9 5.3 classes of shippers. The railroads discriminate against 
8 cars will result from the increased business of the car- Qtr -*:777: $7 66.0 11.2 59 240 6&5 31 lumber in favor of coal because the latter is absolutely 
ir riers and some embarrassment by shippers may be looked pec. :.:::: *51 +45 5.7 9.9 *8.0 46 1.1 “necessary to business life. A train load of lumber can 
it for as a,consequence.’? TORE. oops 11.2 7.7 127 69 *14 11.5 11.0 _ be set = © the aioe ae up ~— it is - 
yt Already shippers at outlying points are meeting with “V7. venient for the railroad to handle it; it does not de- 
y some ra +4 securing all ay cars they con 4 At © nanan ‘t Decmeene: . 2 teriorate in value and the matter of its delivery does not 
5- terminal points the car supply is fair but it would seem From 1904 until 1908 there was a continued increase involve a question of life and death. To many lumber- 
al as though the railroads are having some difficulty in in earnings, which for July egated 32.9 percent men, however, the prompt delivery of stock ordered is a 
handling the tonnage now being offered them. At any that is, the earnings for July, 1907, were 32.9 percent matter of vital importance. In some instances a very 
10 rate, deliveries are not being made as promptly as here- greater than in July, 1904. July, 1908, showed a de- heavy loss may be incurred by reason of failure of the 
re tofore, although each freight train is carrying a maxi- crease of 16 percent, leaving the net gain 16.9 percent. railroad company to handle the shipments promptly. 
13 mum number of loads. July this year shows a gain of 8.4 percent, bringing the Now every operating lumberman in the country knows 
or. Absolute information in regard to the condition of total up to within 8.5 percent of the record established from experience just what sort of a burden a ear short- 
id rolling stock of motive power is not now available. It during 1907. At that, July does not show to as good age imposes upon them and with this knowledge at their 
r- is known, however, that a number of eastern lines are advantage as March, April, May or June. The light command and in view of assurances from the best au- 
ag Operating their car repair shops day and night to put movement of crops during July is cited as a reason for thorities in the country it would seem only the exercising 
0- their equipment in shape for. use. The locomotive re- the comparatively poor showing for that month. It is of ordinary business judgment on the part of those who 
ne pair plants are not being worked under such pressure safe to assume that the relatively small decrease of the need lumber, or think they will need it, to place orders 
and it is assumed therefore that the locomotives are last seven months of 1908 will be more than wiped out immediately while yet the supply of cars is something 
he ready for service. A number of the roads have had a by the gains shown during the last five months of this 


Surplus of motive power during the last eighteen months 


year_and that the railroad business of 1908 will actually 


like adequate and deliveries are being made with 
reasonable despatch. 
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Slowly the western coal market continues the up- 
ward climb it began several weeks ago. Prices are 
firmer and there is more activity. In anthracite the 
buying has begun again after a lull of a week or ten 
days. Late last week and this week has come a call 
for anthracite from many parts of the West. The 
demand runs mainly to chestnut size, scarcely any egg 
or stove being bought, and this’ predominance of chest- 
nut is causing some concern among shippers, who fear 
that later they will be unable to fill orders for that 
size. The better buying seems to emanate from the 
dealers. Information from various sources is to the 
effect that the householders are not buying their coal. 

That there will be some advances in bituminous coals 
September 1 is commonly believed. Some shippers say 
they are opposed to an advance this month, having 
issued August circulars, but there is an upward trend 
all along the line. Some shippers of eastern bitumin- 
ous domestic coals, who have secured a certain tonnage 
from mines each month, find they are practically sold 
up on the amount of coal that is due them in August. 
This puts them practically out of the market, but to 
avoid the bald statement to that effect they seek to ac- 
complish the same result by quoting the coals 10 cents 
or more higher. This serves to drive inquiries to other 
sellers, 

The undertone of strength hinges mainly upon the 
car situation. One of the queer phases of the situation 
is that some of the bituminous coal shippers who have 
been at the bottom of the market for weeks and 
months are now pushing well toward the top, whereas 
the more conservative shippers are less inclined to 
move their prices upward. This would be expected in 
a runaway market, but with the advances as slight as 
they have been it is certainly curious to see the low 


The speculation in regard to the car supply of the 
future is absorbing the attention of the trade. Lum- 
bermen know from experience that they will be 
called to bear the brunt of the car shortage which 
already is being felt by manufacturers in various 
sections of the country. The tonnage to be handled 
this fall is estimated to be equal to or in excess of 
that offered the carriers in 1907. Conflicting reports 
are current regarding the ability of railroad com- 
panies to handle business. From Washington has 
emanated the statement that the railroads are in 
better shape to handle traftic this year than ever 
before, but this idea conflicts with the known inac- 
tivities of the car companies during the last two 
years and the partial or entire close down of railroad 
repair shops throughout the country. Lumbermen 
know absolutely that neither the railroads nor the 
ear building companies have bought heavily during 
the last two years and contend that the impossibility 
of making or repairing cars without lumber should be 
considered. For this reason they are inclined to dis- 
credit the statements made of the preparedness of 
the railroad companies to handle traffic this fall. 

Whether the increase in the demand of lumber is 
due to the impending car shortage or responsible for 
it, is a question very similar to the old one as to 
whether the hen or the egg first made its appearance 
on earth, but purely academic discussions of this sort 
are valueless. 


WHITE PINE STRONGER. 


New price lists are being distributed by white pine 
manufacturers. These show an advance of $1 to $2 in 
practically everything better than No. 2 boards. No. 
1 boards carry an advance of $1 and B and better 
finish $2. Prices of piece stuff and No, 2 boards are 
unchanged. The list shows a cut of $1 in the price 
of No. 3 and No. 4 boards and of $3 in No. 5 boards. 
These changes are said to line the list up with the 
aetual prices now being received. 

The situation in white pine is improving steadily. 
Low grade lumber has been selling for less than list 
price for some time and the recent changes show that 
manufacturers now are willing to adjust their prices 
to meet competition and go ahead on the new basis. 
Factory trade is more brisk than the yard demand. 
Now that the tariff has been settled a heavy move- 
ment of lumber in the Georgian Bay district and other 
centers of manufacture in Ontario is anticipated. 
From Saginaw ,comes the statement that 100,000,000 
feet of lumber has been bought for delivery to that 
city. The better classes of stock are commanding 
good prices in Canada, but low grades are a trifle 
weaker than in this country. 


THE HARDWOOD TRADE. 


Oak and poplar, two noncompetitive woods, are dis- 
puting for the leadership. No. 1 and better plain and 
quartered 4-4 to 8-8 oak becoming very scarce. The 
demand for oak bill stock also is exceptionally heavy, 
and this class of trade should continue to improve, 
owing to the activity of the car building companies, 
railroad repair shops and locomotive works. 

This year very few river mills have had a normal 
supply of the poplar logs and many of the river plants 
now are idle. Conditions may be adequately portrayed 
by stating buyers are visiting the producers in quest 
of stocks. The trade coming from this source, coupled 
with the broken mill assortments, has caused many 
producers to withdraw quotations on poplar, particu- 





sellers so valiant for a change. Smokeless lump, for 
example, has sold as low as $1.10 or $1.20 this summer. 
Some of these shippers have within the last few days 
been quoting as high as $1.50, mines, but one or two of 
the largest shippers are still quoting $1.35, mines. 
However, the intimation is strong that September 1 
there will be a higher circular. It seems evident that 
some of the present buying, perhaps much of it, is due 
to the desire of dealers to anticipate the expected 
September rise. Oldtime dealers remember that date is 
usually fixed upon for an advance and the custom has 
therefore been for August to develop considerable 
trade, which falls off in September to be renewed in 
October, when the sharp frosts start the fires going at 
pretty much the normal winter gait. But that general 
trend of the market is modified also by the character 
of prices. A too sharp advance usually brings reac- 
tion, whether it occurs on the first of the month or on 
another date. 

On the whole, the present volume of bituminous 
trade in the West is not particularly large. But it 
seems to be steadily expanding. Screenings are slow- 
ly receding in value. Springfield screenings hang to 
about 45 or 50 cents, most shippers say the latter, but 
Brazil block screenings have been offered as low as 25 
cents, mines. Southern Illinois fine coals range from 
50 to 60 cents, mines. Some of the largest consumers 
in the Chicago market have arranged for the entire 
output of screenings from certain mines and as this 
supply inereases with the broadening of the market 
for the domestic grades the call upon the general mar- 
ket decreases and depression ensues: 

Coal shippers in many fields are falling behind a little 
day by day in the filling of orders, on account of the 
unsatisfactory car supply. It is not yet a serious de- 


larly the better qualities. Low grade stock is in more 
plentiful supply but both demand and prices are in- 
creasing. 

The activity of factory trade in the East is furnish- 
ing an outlet for a variety of hardwoods. The ten- 
dency to use lower qualities is more pronounced now 
than at any time this year and this change is due 
largely to the inability to secure the usual grades in 
condition for use at prices which appeal to the oper- 
ator. Another and more general feature of the market 
is the tendency on the part of the buyers where pos- 
sible to place orders for large quantities of lumber. 

Basswood, birch and chestnut are in much better 
demand now and command higher values. Red gum is 
moving more freely than early in the year. In 
northern circles hard maple is showing a material 
betterment. 

At present shipments abroad are being restricted, 
as hardwood lumber can be sold to better advantage in 
domestic market. 


STRENGTH OF YELLOW PINE. 


Shipments of yellow pine from Gulf Coast ports 
for the first seven months of the year are said to 
exceed the entire quantity exported during 1908. The 
export trade now is in good shape, although the de- 
mand is not of a record breaking character. Good 
lumber appears to be scarce and very little trouble is 
being experienced in selling it. There has been some 
accumulation of low grade material in the hands of 
mills cutting for the export trade. 

The domestic situation shows very little change. 
Demand for railroad and car material, ties and build- 
ing stock continue unabated. From New Orleans 
comes the report of inquiries for about 5,000,000 sap 
pine ties. 

In eastern states the consumers of both shortleaf 
and longleaf pine, the former known as North Caro- 
lina pine, continues heavy, building being conducted 
on a large scale. This activity opens up the demand 
not only for worked stock but also for timbers and 
low grade boards. In the upper Mississippi valley the 
sale of timbers and dimension stock is being stimu- 
lated by the railroad demand. The car trade of the 
central states also is in good shape. Heavy rains 
throughout the south have interfered with the continu- 
ous operations of the mills. Voluntary reductions 
early in the year have caused the breaking up of 
assortments in the hands of many producers. 


HEMLOCK AND EASTERN SPRUCE. 


This year the building trade has been the mainstay 
of the lumber market. Reports from all the large 
cities in the country show enormous gains in the out- 
lay for building purposes. The improvement in de- 
mand has brought about very satisfactory changes in 
the hemlock and spruce situation of the North and 
East. Eastern spruce is in good demand and com- 
mands satisfactory prices. During the first five months 
of this year the movement was slow, but lately it has 
been increasing and lumber has been sold for better 
prices. This improvement has been reflected in the 
hemlock situation not only in the East but in the 
central northern sections as well. With these woods 
now on a firm footing, every indication points to con- 
tinued betterment. Reports from the West Virginia 
spruce and hemlock fields show buyers actively endeav- 
oring to locate supplies, and while no difficulty has as 
yet been encountered the presence of men in the field 
with long lists containing requisitions for lumber has 


REVIEW OF THE COAL TRADE FOR A WEEK. . 


lay, but it serves to support the shippers in their 
newly acquired spirit of firmness. The main subject 
of importance is whether this lagging tendency of car 
distribution to coal producers is to become chronic, 
The western railroads to which the possibility of a 
car shortage loomed up as a live issue a few weeks ago 
have started in on an active campaign to eliminate the 
evil. Two of the leading coal roads in Illinois started 
up repair shops, one of which had been shut down for 
over a year. It was found that skilled machinists 
could not be obtained in sufficient numbers to operate 
the shops to full capacity and some of the outoforder 
cars were accordingly sent to the shops of car makers 
for the necessary repairs. The question, so far as it 
relates to the coal industry is swallowed up in the 
greater question of general commerce, with the special 
handicap that if the car shortage occurs the coal ship- 
pers will be the first and greatest sufferers. 

There has been reported a scarcity of cars in the 
northern Illinois coal fields for the first time in years. 
The more serious trouble to date, however, is in the 
smokeless fields of West Virginia. Were there a brisk 
lake movement of coal to the Northwest the situation 
would be worse. As it is, loaded coal cars at Lake 
Erie ports are in some instances being diverted to the 
west, imposing a certain burden upon the western all- 
rail markets. However, in spite of that shifting of 
coal, the eastern shippers are sending very little unsold 
coal to the West and therefore the ‘‘demurrage’’ 
branch of the trade, conspicuous in the earlier summer, 
has almost disappeared for the present. The steam 
coal trade is not much in evidence. But investigation 
shows that it is slowly increasing. There are no ap- 
parent disturbances or obstructions and shippers are 
generally making good with their deliveries. 





EDITORIAL REVIEW OF GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS FOR A WEEK. 


ushered in a much better feeling on the part of manu- 
facturers. The stock accumulated by producers early 
in the year are being moved as production now is 
scarcely so great as shipments. 


CYPRESS TO THE FRONT. 


Naturally, cypress manufacturers are benefited by 
the more satisfactory trade conditions that now pre- 
vail. The possibility of scarcity of cars, coupled with 
better demand and firmer prices, has made producers 
very conservative about accepting orders for future 
delivery. The consumption of cypress in northern and 
eastern centers is increasing steadily. Reports from 
central states show that many retail yards are stocking 
up in anticipation of the fall trade. Shipments are 
about on a parity but manufacturers are turning down 
many orders where prices or terms of delivery do not 
meet with their approval. 


IN THE WESTERN FIELD. 


Redwood shipments for 1909 will be second only to 
those of 1907. Distribution this year has been more 
general and while the bulk of the production is shipped 
to California to the local trade or for reconsignment to 
other parts of the world, direct shipments to foreign 
countries by the Coast mills show a heavy increase. 

A decidedly .better feeling permeates the lumber 
trade of the Pacific Northwest. Several large orders 
for railroad material have been placed and inquiries for 
all kinds of stock are numerous. Supplies of finish are 
light and have been throughout the year. The produc- 
tion has not been materially increased lately, although 
it is thought the better demand from the East will 
stimulate the mills to greater activity. Predictions 
of increase in value are being made freely. Salesmen’s 
reports from the Mississippi and Missouri river dis- 
tricts go to show that in many cases better prices are 
being received. Competition continues brisk, how- 
ever, and prices show some variation. 

Inland Empire woods show’ some improvement both 
in price and demand. In the Montana pine and larch 
district an advance of 50 cents to $2.50 a thousand is 
said to have been accepted by buyers without protest 
and to have had no appreciable effect on the demand. 


SHINGLES AND LATH. 


The shingle men of the West claim that the market 
is stronger at the producing than at the consuming end 
of the line; this statement being made in the face 
of recent advances in the asking price at distribution 
centers. The situation is not clearly settled or well 
defined, but it is generally believed that eastern stocks 
are pretty well cleaned up, transit cars are scarce and 
that in view of the possibility of a car shortage 
shingle values will be higher during the next few 
months. 

Demand for lath is very satisfactory. Stocks ap- 
pear to be ample to meet the needs of consumers, but 
prices are firm and consumption is large, 





THESE are happy days for the liniment manufac- 
turer. The lumbermen are playing ball. 


TO THE Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association: 
Thanks for those kind words. 


WHEN Mr. Pinchot arose the applause continued for 
several minutes. Mr. Pinchot has now qualified as 4 
presidential possibility. 
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EDITORIAL DISCUSSIONS BY CORRESPONDENTS OF THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Lack of Systematic State Forest Service—Forestry Problem Is Prevention of Fires—Coast Lumbermen Are Optimistic. 


Discouragements in Forestry. 


NortTH TONAWANDA, N. Y., July 12.—Editor AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN: ‘The wants of systematic state service, both 
in the laws enacted and the supervision of those appointed 


to oversee and direct the forestry affairs in the individual 
states, has much to do with the discouraging conditions in 
forest preservation. Many private owners of good sized 
timber tracts would fall in line with state examples, if 
they were set; and would allow a great portion of their 


good timber to stand for years. Every state should have 
an efficient forestry law, put under a commission made up 
of the best qualified men to be found in the state. 


Not only do nearly all of the states suffer for want of a 
proper example, but most of them are reckless in the tax 
laws affecting forestry growths. A single instance along this 
line will explain: 

During the months of September and October last I spent 
much time in northern Michigan and was out to view the 
ravaging fires both night and day. At night time one can 
get the —_ correct impression of the “‘fire fiend.” 

Riding along late one night I came to the top of a ridge 
and saw the most magnificent display of forest fires I have 
ever seen. It was virgin timber and on a descending lay 
of land so one could see a whole mile of fire. The wind 
was strong and sweeping the fire at the rate of nearly half 
a mile an hour. On the opposite side of the road there 
was a cleared section well under cultivation and good crops 
of sugar beets, potatoes etc. 

I found upon investigation that the timber tract of a 
section or more, which I knew from a huge elm which was 
cut near there three years ago was at least of 300 years’ 
growth, was assessed at $75 an acre and it would yield that 
much or more by close cutting. The farm on the opposite 
side of the road was assessed at $38 an acre and the field 
of beets, which were of six months’ growth, would yield 
$75 an acre or better. The potatoes in an ordinary season 
would yield as much. The fires did not destroy the timber 
or injure it seriously, but the owners are lumbering it now 
because driven to it by the excessive taxes. We know for 
a certainty that the timber lot could only bring a fair 
crop once in 100 years, but it was assessed for three times 
as much as the land which can produce a crop every two 
or three years. . 

If the state of Michigan had acquired some prominen 
body of timber like the ‘“‘Ward tract,” for instance, and 
made use of it as an example to tie many large private 
owners of timber in that state, this tract would not only 
have escaped the ravages of fire but be a source of great 
prolit. Other states, in fact all the northern states nearly, 
can acquire timber lands to save and utilize as models for 
the small owners. So many of the state reservations are 
held to talk about or legislate about, and become such an 
expense to administer, that many of the most favored states 
think themselves too poor to undertake forestry preservation. 

L. A. KELSEY. 


Forestry and the Lumber Trade. 


SHABuTA, MIss., July 3.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
We have read with a great deal of interest Mr. Pinchot’s 
address before the conservation committee of the Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association at Doucette, as given in 
your issue of May 22. We think that the government Forest 
Service and the lumbermen also are to be congratulated on 
the fact that there seems to be a middle ground that they 
- get together on in connection with the great question 
of forestry. 

We can remember two or three years ago when the Forest 
Service at bance os ol was taking the attitude that the 
lumberman was entirely to blame for the wastage in timber 
that had been going on and in the conditions that have 
arisen tending toward the ultimate depletion of the forest. 
Along about the same time some humorist (7?) over in West 
Virginia got up a pamphlet headed, “Funmy, isn’t it?” 
which would lead the ordinary man not posted in the lumber 
business to believe that the lumberman went out in the 
woods with an ax, a mattock, a hoe, a rake and a firebrand, 
to lay low and burn every sign of vegetation on the face of 
the earth. We can even recollect when this pamphlet was 
published by one of the lumber journals in full, with com- 
ment of a commendatory character, and we think it was 
about this time that we lost interest in anything that might 
be said on forestry by any of the sources named. 

Looking into it purely from the standpoint of one who 
has been in the South for fifteen years and has watched the 
pine timber grow during that time, we believe that the one 
solution of the forestry problem lies entirely in the preven- 
tion of the fires, and while it sounds easy, we must not 
forget that the native with his 600-pound “critter” and 
razorback hog feels that he has a God-given right to burn 
off enough woods every year to furnish forage for his stock. 

There are 100,000,000 tombstones in the South today 
which at one time were ge trees and have been brought to 
their present condition by the turpentine operator and by 
the firing of the woods for the stock. 

There are 10,000,000 trees which at one time were mag- 
nificent white oaks that are now lying on the ground with 
practically none of their parts used, brought to their present 
condition by the stave manufacturer. Knowing these things, 
it seems to us that the fight all along of the Forest Service 
and those interested in forestry has been made on the man 
least to blame for the ravages to the forest—the lumberman. 

Now, turning to something that looks a little brighter, 
Would say that we believe we can see an improvement in 
trade during the last three to five weeks. Our plants are 
cutting only about 75 percent of their normal capacity, owing 
to the fact that we are operating at all times with the 
smallest crew possible, and when our labor is laying off it 
is lessening production. We should say that is the condition 
throughout this section of the country, and while this may 
not be quite as apparent as if the mills were actually shut 
down, the curtailment is enormous from this cause alone. 

Of course, the railroads are not buying anything to 
Speak of, but our good old friend the retail dealer, who has 
Saved the lumber situation time out of mind for the manu- 
facturer, is still doing business at the old stand, and is 
doing a great deal more than any of us is giving him credit 
for. People who specialize in particular lines are up against 
it for orders, but the majority of lumber manufacturers 
today are getting a fair volume of business, pessimistic 
cries to the contrary notwithstanding. The only bad feature 
of it is that the stock is being sold too cheap, and we think 
this same pessimism is largely responsible for this condition. 

Those fellows down in Washington are going to worry us 
for some time to come, but that is an evil we have. got to 
contend with, and we should wake up to conditions as they 
actually exist and not as we feel they are likely to exist some 
time in the future. 

THE HIWANNEE LUMBER COMPANY, 
. R. Seeley, General Manager. 


{Lumbermen have always been interested in forest 
conservation because they are interested in the future of 
their business but they have often been discouraged and 
rebuffed by the impracticable attitude taken by some of 
its alleged advocates. Every evidence of practical knowl- 
edge shown by the leaders of the forestry movement 
today is weleomed by lumbermen. The lumber industry 
Stands ready to do its share in the directién of forést 





‘onseryation, but it, does, not propose to do all the 


work or do the whole thing at its own expense. 

The danger to the forestry movement as we see it 
now is that of harsh and impracticable legislation by the 
states-legislation which is likely to ignore the lumber- 
men’s interests and especially the financial aspects of the 
question; while, on the other hand, it puts upon the 
lumbermen burdens and responsibilities without any 
compensating advantage. 

Therefore, it stands the lumber industry in hand to 
watch what is going on in this direction, particularly in 
the states, and so to guide legislation that it will be 
wisely framed and proceed along practical lines. 

In regard to the trade situation, our correspondent 
says that people who specialize in particular lines are 
up against it for orders. It is that fact which is 
chiefly responsible for the demoralization of the yellow 
pine business. The specialists are often obliged—or 
think they are obliged—to enter into those lines of trade 
which are fairly active but foreign to them. 

Mills by the hundreds which have ordinarily cut rail- 
road material, car stock or export timbers, are now try- 
ing to keep moving by cutting domestic building ma- 
terial. By so doing, they overstock the market for 
building material—strong as 1t is—and demoralize prices 
for the yellow pine industry generally without doing 
much good to themselves. If they, or those of them that 
are in position to do so, would simply wait until their 
own line would take their product, and if, in addition, 
all operators would cut conservatively, it would not be 
long before prices would be brought on to a reasonable 
basis.— EDITOR. | 





Lumber and Shingles on the Pacific Coast. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 28.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: I think the lumbermen of the Pacific coast are to be 
congratulated for the excellent manner in which they enter- 
tained visiting lumbermen during the convention of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. I do not 
think I ever attended an association meeting where greater 
effort was made for their entertainment. 

The majority of the Coast lumbermen with whom I con- 
versed were very optimistic as to future business. They all 
seemed of the opinion that the production of lumber has 
increased to a greater extent than is the demand for it, 
and are fearful, unless curtailment is indulged in during 
the next year, they will be confronted with over production. 
I find there is some curtailment going on among the Coast 
mills, but to no great extent. Orders seem to be plentiful. 
I have been advised by a number of buyers of Pacific coast 
lumber that while prices have not advanced very materially, 
they were finding it more difficult to place their orders. 

The shingle situation seems to be very unsatisfactory. 
The mills started up a little sooner than was anticipated, 
and by so doing caused a weakness in the shingle market. 
There is not the demand for shingles that some of the manu- 
facturers anticipated, and the matter of price will- depend 
largely upon the extent of operations of the different plants. 
It is hoped that enough manufacturers will curtail their 
production as to cause an advance, because there is no 
question but what shingles are selling lower than general 
conditions warrant. 

M. B. NELSON. 
General Sales Manager. 





Only Beneficiaries of Tariff Reduction. 


DETROIT, MICH., July 31.—-Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
From the point of a retail lumberman the thanks of all 
those engaged in that department of the business and of all 
consumers of lumber should be extended to President Taft, 
to Congressman Tawney and to all others who aided them 
in their fight against the ‘allied interests,” and for securing 
even the slight concession in the tariff on lumber. It is to 
be regretted that the tariff on dressed lumber is practically 
er. Rough lumber should have been on the free 

st. 





THOMAS J. ANKETELL. 


[ Mr. Anketell is of the Anketell Lumber Company, De- 
troit, with mills and yards at several points in Michigan. 
As a retailer Mr. Anketell, we are afraid, will be much 
disappointed in the result of the tariff reduction, or, 
rather, the certain failure of the retail consumer to 
secure any results. Other Michigan lumbermen have 
pointed out clearly that Canadian lumbermen will be 
practically the only beneficiaries of tariff reduction. Our 
correspondent regrets that the tariff on dressed lumber 
is practically prohibitive. He will probably find that the 
dressed lumber importations have increased greatly under 
the new bill, provided Canada will adopt a friendly 
tariff attitude toward the United States, and so secure 
the benefit of the minimum tariff. The change in the 
dressed lumber schedules means a decided reduction in 
the duty that must be paid on material of this class.— 
EDITOR. | 





Duly Appreciated. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Aug. 12.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: We notice that you address, evidently this concern, 
as the “Arizona’’ Woodworking Company. We are also in 
receipt of considerable advertising matter addressed in the 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 16.—Editor AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN: We are confident that 50 
percent of our trade paper inquiries come through 
your paper. : 

THE NATIONAL DRY KILN COMPANY, 
By. |. A.. Menneck. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 16.—Editor AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN: The August 14 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is a fine example of 
present day specialized journalism. it presents an 
enormous amount of valuable information on the 
subject of lumber, systematically: arranged for the 
use of all who are interested in the subject. 

} DEAN BROS. STEAM PUMP WORKS,, 
By John C. Déan. ° 











same way, all coming, it would seem, from your mistake 
in our name. As there is no concern about here by the 
name you have, we would appreciate a correction in your 
next issue. AZALEA WOODWORKING COMPANY. 

[The above letter illustrates in an emphatic manner 
the value of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as an advertis- 
ing medium. The notice in which the error occurred 
appeared in the issue of August 7, on the Record page 
under the head of Mills and Equipment and was only 
three lines.—EDITOR. | 








‘*Hustlers’’ in a Live Town. 


FarGco, N. D., Aug. 16.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN* 
Replying to your kind favor of the 13th will say that Ham- 
ilton and Strong are two old lumber — on the road, 
who. have settled down at Minneapolis with the hope of 
building up a business equal to that of the balance of the 
lumber kings around there. Mr. Strong did not join the 
firm until the first of this year, and I did not connect up 
with them until the first of this month. Our business is 
growing very rapidly, and it is going to continue to grow 
tor the reason that we all know that in order to get the 
business we have got to get out and hustle for it, and that’s 
what we all three are—hustlers. We have served our full 
apprenticeship on the road and we know that a man can not 
sit in his office and expect to get very much business. 

As stated in my previous letter, I came here from St. 
Joseph, having been connected with the Lyon Cypress Lum- 
ber Company, of Garyville, La., as salesman for northern 
Missouri and northeast Kansas. Previous to my connection 
with the Lyon company I sold lumber for William Buchanan 
and the W. R. Pickering Lumber Company. By ——e to 
your files you will find my pedigree whiie I was traveling 
for the Pickering company. 

This North Dakota is a great country. It will head the 
list with any other state in the Union this year in wheat 
yield by 25,000,000 bushels. The people of the South do 
not realize what a great country lies north of them here. 

am a native of the cotton and corn country, but as I[ 
travel through this country and see one man doing as much 
work in a field with the steam plow as a half dozen can 
do in the South among the stumps and hills it makes me 
__ that I had been raised on a farm here instead of in 
Texas. 

And I desire to say something in passing about this little 
city of Fargo. Most every town of 10,000 and above in 
the Northwest here claims to be the gateway to the Pacific 
coast, but with four trunk lines running through here and 
with transcontinental service over three, and situated as 
Fargo is on the map, I can't very well see how anyone can 
get around the fact that Fargo is the natural gateway. 
But be that as it may, it only requires a brief visit to Fargo 
to convince the most prejudiced mind that a city is growing 
here that will make the twin cities turn green with envy. 
All the merchants of Fargo are making money except the 
lumber dealers. There are either too many yards here or 
those that are owned by the Crookston Lumber Company 
and Biedler & Robinson, both of whom are manufacturers of 
white pine east of here in Minnesota, seem to think that 
Fargo is the only outlet for their product and are forcing 
their stuff on the market through their yards here at whole- 
sale prices, U. S. McMILLAN. 


THE FUTURE OF TEXAS. 


In pursuance of correspondence with the agricultural 
department of Texas, J. Lewis Thompson, of Houston, 
some weeks ago wrote the following letter which, for its 
breadth of view and public spirit, seems worthy of 
reproduction here: 


Sam H. Dixon, Acting Commissioner, Department of Agri- 
culture, Austin, Tex. 

Dear Sir: Acknowledging receipt of your favor of the 
2ist, I am pleased to inclose herewith copy of letter written 
to Recreation. 

It would certainly give me great pleasure to be able to 
write a letter stating that the educational powers of our 
state had taken an active interest in the subject of forest 
preservation and I hope that at no great distant date those 
who control the affairs of our state will awaken to the 
necessity of some action being taken, and I believe it will 
not be long before the people will begin to make demands 
along these lines. 

Fifteen years is a short part in the life of a human 
being, but fifteen years in the life of a nation is no more 
than a day in the life of a human being, and yet, when I 
use this expression of fifteen years, I look forward to 1925 
when Texas will have, say, ten millions of poops and will 
be only an infant state in our nation and the value of her 
resources just then beginning to be realized, and I see that 
the yellow pine forests of east Texas are no more. Now, this 
is not the statement of a fanatic, nor is it the statement 
of a forest enthusiast, but it is a statement of facts that 
can be easily. realized and that all practical lumbermen of 


, today know will be; then, that being the case, why can not 


we, who are native Texans and patriotic and want our state 
to take a place in the first rank of the states of which we 
are a part, as we should, forget politics long enough to lay 
the facts before the people and let them know what we are 
coming to. 

I believe that this subject is of such vital importance to 
our state that the government should cause a meeting, not 
of politicians, but of men that have given study and thought 
to this subject and who know the facts, and see if we can 
not devise some means whereby the state can preserve for 
her future generation the resources that God has placed in 
the hands of man, to utilize and not to destroy. 

‘You and Mr. Kone are in a position to do your state a 
great service, and there are lots of men in East Texas who 
know the situation of the lumber business who are native 
born citizens, and every drop of blood that flows through 
their veins is patriotic, and these men are in the lumber 
business. They know no other laws except Texas laws; 
they have lived in no other state except Texas; they have 
made no investments anywhere else other than in Texas. 

I am placing the ee eg upon your department as 
strongly as I know how, and thank my G that your 
letter came my way, because it gives me a chance to write 
on a subject to your department that I probably would have 
considered as’ being rather impertinent had I written it 
otherwise. 

I believe that by getting these men together some plan 
can be worked out that will preserve our forests, but it must 
come from the state interests and not from that of the 
private ownership. 

Now. Mr, Dixon, I urge you in Pp official capacity to 
give this matter serious thought and get Mr. Kone to think- 
ing along these lines and I will say to you frankly that I 
will meet - you and Mr. Kone anywhere and at any time and 
discuss this subject with you with no other viewpoint ex- 
cept one of patriotism, and I am certain that if some plan 
can be worked out whereby we can get the machinery in 
motion to take the first step in forestation in this state we 
will have accomplished great good and will have done this 
ne | a service that the future generation will be proud to 
recall. 

Trusting you will take this letter in the spirit in which 
it is written, and with warm personal regard, I am pleased 
to remain, yours very truly, J. Lewis THOMPSON. 
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LATE INTELLIGENCE FROM THE YELLOW PINE TRADE. . 


Present Conditions Not the Most Encouraging—Curtailment Still the Cry—Car Shortage a Serious Deterrent—Legal Decisions in Lumber Cases. 


NOT UP TO EXPECTATIONS. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 16.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: We felt that possibly by the middle of August— 
which is now upon us—that the yellow pine business would 
be booming, and while it is better than it was in the spring, 
still it does not seem to have the impetus or life that we 
had hopes and expected: ‘The reasons for this are very 
hard to determine. We are figuring at present a great many 
special bills, but they are largely for the cities, but some 
for the smaller towns. It seems to be a class of work 
where manufacturing plants are starting new plants or 
building additions to their old ones. This, of course, is a 
very favorable condition. We have, as you know, several 
traveling salesmen on the road, and the reports from these 
salesmen are that the trade is very dull in the small towns. 
Why this is we can not understand. 

‘The outlook for crops in this section is very good indeed, 
and we understand that the same conditions prevail in al- 
most every other section of the country, with the exception 
of a very few. It is necessary, of course, for the country 
trade to become active before a very great improvement will 
be noticed. But we find that when we are undergoing times 
like we have for the last two years that the cities are the 
first te feel the difficulty and the first to recover from it. 

We had a very good country trade along during 1907, 
und in fact a fair trade during 1908, but our trade in the 
cities was practically nothing during this period. Now we 
find that the trade in the cities is starting up, but the 
country trade is not starting up so rapidly, and we believe 
that they must be given a little time and the conditions in 
the small towns will be all right. I am one of those who 
believe that we never recover from a depression such as 
we have had as quickly as we hope or expect to. The expe- 
rience of men older than myself who have passed through 
several panics will say that we are always from three to 
five years in recovering from any panic. The conditions 
of the country were so much better when this panic struck 
that it was the general belief among business men that it 
would not take so long to recover, and we do not believe that 
it is going to. But we believe that it will be six months 
or possibly a year before business will be in the generally 
all around prosperous condition that it was in 1906, 

The railroad people are sending out a great many in- 
quiries, and we understand are buying a great deal of 
material. We do not handle a large amount of railroad 
stock, except of a certain character, and in consequence not 
so well qualified from our own experience to judge of the 
improvement in this line. But in the Birmingham district 
there is being a world of money spent at this time, a great 
impetus in business, and worlds of lumber being used. 
My belief is that we are now on the upward trend, but 
we must not expect it to come too fast. And the danger, 
in my judgment, as to prices in yellow pine is the bugbear 
which we have always before us of overproduction. The 
mill people get it into their heads that lumber is going to 
be scarce and prices high, and they vie with each other to 
see how much they can get out. The result is that while 
business may improve 25 or 50 percent the improvement 
in the output goes ahead of this, and in consequence the 
general improvement is not very much. What it will take 
to make prices on lumber is a little more demand for lumber 
than there is stock on hand to*meet the demand, and when 
this condition arrives and is healthy enough that it will 
continue for a period of several months, then we will have 
universally prosperous times in the lumber business. So 
we think it should be the duty of the lumber journals at 
this time to decry large increase in production at this time. 

LATHROP LUMBER COMPANY, 
H. H. Snell, Manager. 





TRADE CONDITIONS IMPROVING. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Aug. 17.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
Since the setback we received in the latter part of 1907, the 
jumber market has been a peculiar proposition; in fact, 
there were times when there was such a difference in prices 
that it is our opinion there was not such a thing as a 
lumber market. However, we are pleased to advise chat 
conditions at this time are more satisfactory than they have 
been at any time since the beginning of the panic, and we 
believe that there is a less variance in prices. 

For the last thirty to forty-five days prices have remained 
very steady; in fact, if there has been any change, it has 
been upward, and this is very encouraging, in view of the 
fact that the demand has not been quite as brisk as had 
been expected. For the last ten days inquiries ‘have int 
creased considerably, especially from the country trade. We 
believe that we will have a good business during the re- 
mainder of this year and at higher prices. 

The greatest danger, in our opinion, is that with a good 
business this fall at improved prices the lumber manufac- 
turers will make the same old mistake of “killing the goose 
that lays the golden egg,’ aud produce more lumber than 
there is-a demand for by running extra time. It is useless 
for us to predict the result of such folly, as we all know 
only too well. 

Most of the wholesale concerns boast that they have very 
few orders on their-books unplaced, and are frank to admit 
that they dare not take orders at this time without knowing 
exactly where they can get the stock. This is an indication 
that the manufacturers are holding firmly for the prices 
that they have put on their lumber. 

The demand for car material seems to be more active and 
the price on this class of stock is very much better than 
could have been secured forty-five days ago. Most of the 
railroads are now buying some material but not as much as 
we had reason to believe they would. 

In conclusion, will state that we have no reason to feel 
discouraged just at this time and it may be that your cor- 


respondents that have expressed dissatisfaction with exist- 
ing conditions expected too great an improvement after such 
a long period of depression. 
INDUSTRIAL LUMBER COMPANY, 
E. G. King. 


CHEAPER YELLOW PINE. 

Cuicago, Aug. 16.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: Prices 
with us seem to have been pegged for about the last three 
weeks. Since April 1 we have had an advance of from $1 
to $1.50 a thousand in ordinary yard stock, and an advance 
of from $1.50 to $2 a thousand in railroad material and 
special bill stuff. 

In our opinion, the yards are not buying very freely at 
the present time, as they wish to test out this advance and 
see whether or not the yellow pine men mean to hold the 
ground they have gained. 

The ordinary buyer has been goldbricked so many times 
by the manufacturers that he is today rather a wary bird. 
Times without number we have advanced prices and in- 
duced our customers to lay in heavy stocks and then the 
first thirty days of dull trade have cut and slashed prices. 

I believe that all buyers of lumber, both in yard stock 
and railroad material, are perfectly willing to pay more 
for their requirements, but, in our opinion, they are today, 
to a certain extent, testing the market. 

If we return to the full production, I believe that yellow 
pine will sell cheaper. If we maintain the present rate 
of output, we are looking for an advance between now and 
the 1st of January of from $1 to $2 a thousand feet. 

While a great many orders for cars have been placed, 
a large proportion of them are steel cars, but we believe 
that the demand for railroad material will show a gradual 
increase. D. 8. Pate LUMBER COMPANY, 

G. J. Pope, Vice President. 











ADVANCED PRICES CHECK ORDERS. 

WARREN, ARK., Aug. 17.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
Demand from retail sources has been very light with us 
for the last two weeks; at least, we have not been crowded 
with orders from the retail trade. We advaticed our prices, 
and have found it necessary to decline more orders than we 
have accepted the last thirty days, so this may account for 
our statement that the demand has fallen off. Our volume 
of inquiries continues to be heavy, but the prices we are 
asking’ for our lumber does not get us our regular volume 
of busifiess, which would be true if the market was not 
advancing. We are told by our salesmen, and feel confi- 
dent the information is true, that the majority of retailers 
who are anxiots to buy now do not feel willing to pay the 
advanced prices, as they think there will be some break 
among the manufacturers and they will be able to buy for 
less money. 

If the manufacturers of yellow pine will only continte 
to hold firm, and advance their prices to a profitable basis 
for another three weeks, there is no question but what 
there will be sufficient demand to take up their supply of 
assorted yard stock now at the mills. In this section of 
the state stocks are badly broken, and so early in the 
season empty cars are becoming scarce. The railroad people 
are advising and cautioning us against a car shortage, but 
we seem to be unable to sufficiently impress this car short- 
age feature on the minds of the retail trade to get them 
to place their orders now for fall stock while we can ship 
it. We believe that they are going to defer placing their 
orders until such time as we will be unable to get cars 
in which to load, and the manufacturers will be accused 
again of withholding shipment of orders because the prices 
are lower than they are able to obtain for other stock sold 
at a later date. 

It is our experience that the retail trade in the country 
are not having the exceptionally heavy demand that is 
going on in the larger cities, which is no doubt accounted 
for because the farmers are busy with gathering their 
crops, and .are not figuring on their lumber requirements 
until such time as their crops are out of the way and 
they will have the time and opportunity to use the lumber. 
We believe that stocks in the country yards are reasonably 
well assorted, but at no one point have we learned of a 
heavy stock of lumber; in fact, we very much doubt if the 
stocks at the country retail yards are normal compared with 
the demand from the farming trade later in the year. 

Inquiries and orders for railroad and factory material 
are exceptionally heavy. We have booked orders for a quan- 
tity. of lining and siding to railroad concerns at $2 a 
thousand better price than that which would have been very 
acceptable early in July. We are quoting the advanced 
price on our inquiries, as our stock is running low, and 
unless we can obtain our prices we are not anxious for 
the business. We do not handle orders for ties, stringers 
or heavy car material, but cater entirely to lining and 
siding orders. 

There is no question in our mind but that the buyers of 
yellow pine are withholding their requisitions, or peddling 
them arcund in such a way, with the hope that there will 
be a break in the market within the next two weeks and 
they will be able to place larger orders at low prices. If 
the manufacturers will remain firm and continue to ad- 
vance their prices there is no question but what the actual 
conditions throughout the country warrant the paying of a 
reasonable profit to the manufacturers of yellow pine lumber 
this fall. It is a dull season of the year and we see no 
reason why any line of trade should be discouraged because 
of a light demand for their product. We are not discouraged 
and have great faith in the future, and we intend to ask 
a reasonable price for our prodyct. 

SouTmpry’ LuMBer Company, 
O. OG. Axley, Sales Manager. 


BROKEN STOCKS AND CAR SHORTAGE. 

Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 16.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBuEK- 
MAN: Recently we requested managers of our retail yards 
to advise us fully regarding prospects for fall trade, and 
with two or three exceptions they stated that crops were 
in fine condition and the demand for lumber during the 
fall months would be extremely heavy. Yards located in 
sections where crops have been a total failure for two years 
report that crop prospects never were better. These reports 
have been corroborated by our auditors and traveling sales- 
men, as well as managers of retail yards and selling depart- 
ments of other concerns. 

Our yards, being located in Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska 
and Wyoming, give us a good idea in regard to the volume 
of business that will be done in the West this fall. It is 
our opinion that this fall, in addition to broken stocks 
of yellow pine, we will be confronted with severe car short- 
age, and in order to be in position to supply the heavy de- 
mand for yellow pine and other building material, which 
we look for shortly, we are now loading our yards heavily. 
We think you will find the country dealers, as.a whole, 
have not ordered heavily, mainly for the reason that they 
are not conscious of the fact that before long they will find 
it extremely difficult to have orders filled, in addition to 
being obliged to pay higher prices for stock. 

Consumers in the city are not delayed in building and 
repairing during July and August for lack of time, there- 
fore city dealers are now busy while the demand in the 
country will not be heavy until the farmers have finished 
with their crops. 

So far as the present demand for car material is con- 
cerned, while it is not heavy, there is no doubt but what 
the railroads will come in for their share of stock before 
long. There are thousands of cars that must be repaired, 
also new cars will be built. We understand that the rail- 
road companies are now figuring on making heavy pur- 
chases of yellow pine and other kinds of building materiai. 

Our wholesale department is booking only enough busi- 
ness to keep the mills busy, our intention being to accumu- 
late a good assortment of stock so as to be in position 
to fill orders this fall, as we are confident that by holding 
our stock we will be able to dispose of it a little later at 
prices far in excess of the present market. We are very 
much elated over the general cutlook for business and think 
that if concerns, who are a little uneasy on account of the 
present demand for yellow pine in the country not being 
extremely heavy, will wait for only a short time, they will 
be convinced that they were a little too previous in their 
assertions that there is something radically wrong with 
the yellow pine market. Foster LUMBER COMPANY, 

J. E. Fleischman, Sales Manager. 


OBB 

RAILROADS BUYING—CAR SHORTAGE SURE. 

CuHiIcaco, Aug. 17.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: If 
yellow pine manufacturers were expecting any more of con- 
ditions than they now are getting, I would certainly like to 
know what they had anticipated. With an advance in price 
right through the midsummer lull, and with shipments equal 
to or practically equal to the cut of their mills during this 
period, I certainly think conditions have been as good as 
anybody can reasonably expect. If we can have midsummer 
like this, what kind of a fall could we within reason expect? 

We have better crops staring us in the face now than we 
have ever had before, both in yield per acre, in number of 
acres sown and in price per bushel. With these exception- 
ally heavy crops the years railway earnings have been im- 
proving until I believe the first week of August the railroad 
earnings show increase over 1907 as well as 1908. This is 
the first time, I believe, that the railroad companies have 
shown an increase over two years ago. The railroads are 
in the market for more than we can take care of com- 
fortably and the same statement will hold true for the car 
building companies. 

We are turning down export business simply because we 
believe that price will be better a little later. The orders 
we have been receiving from the retailers, while not as 
heavy as in busy season, are all practically rush orders, 
which would indicate that their stocks are either very lim- 
ited or well below average. Of course this would mean 
that trade will be that much heavier when the real fall 
demand is on. 

We are perfectly satisfied with present conditions and are 
not at all anxious to move our stock. We are from 5,000,000 
to 7,000,000 feet below normal right now for this time of 
the year, when we should really be that much over. 

I am willing to go on record that there will be a car 
shortage this fall that will surprise a whole lot of people, 
and this is a rash accusation to make against the railroads 
after having had a couple hundred thousand in surplus for 
some time; and what is worse, I believe car shortage will 
be general all over the country. 

FRANKLIN GREENWOOD, 
General Sales Manager. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK GOOD. 

NORFIELD, Miss., Aug. 16.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
The outlook is very good. The demand from the country 
and city yards has been ‘strong; prices are stronger on the 
whole. than they were some time ago with a tendency to 
advance. However, our traveling men report that some 
of the larger mills are still making indiscriminate cuts, and 
we think as long as this tendency prevails that the buying 
will not be as strong as it otherwise would be. The demand 
for railroad material has increased materially with us, but 
we believe:that the bulk of this business is being placed 
quietly and cautiously by purchasing agents. We look for 
a good fall business and at good prices. 

BUTTERFIELD LUMBER COMPANY, 


mr a _-€. &, Butterfield,. Vice President. 
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FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION FORCES IN CONFERENCE. 


Federal Timber Sales Policy — Scaling Rules Compared — Necessity for Co-operation of State, Nation and 
Individuals to Protect Forests—Idaho’s Fire Associations and Laws—Reforestation Dependent Upon 
Forest Protection—Public Education Essential — Present Timber Land Texation Methods 
Declared Antiquated—State Commission Suggested—Canadian’s Views on Irrigation. 


SpoKANE, WasH., Aug. 11.—From a lumberman’s 
standpoint, the most interesting feature of the different 
meetings held in Spokane this week was the special con- 
ference of lumbermen and officials of the Forest Service, 
held: Wednesday morning in the smaller room adjoining 
the convention hall. A committee of Inland Empire 
jumbermen had been appointed by Chairman Insinger, 
of the board of control, to arrange for the special confer- 
ence, consisting of J. P. McGoldrick, chairman; A. Is 
Flewelling, F. A. Blackwell and T. J. Humbird. The 
result was a conference at which there was a heart-to- 
heart talk between the Forest Service men with Gifford 
Pinchot, the chief, at the head, and the lumbermen who 
had gathered for the occasion. Three topics were pre- 
sented, each by a Forest Service man and also by a lum- 
berman. The lumbermen made some criticisms of the 
Forest Service and the Forest Service men explained 
what the department was endeavoring to do. It must 
be said of the Forest Service men that they took the 
criticisms kindly and in the spirit in which they were 
intended and at the conclusion when Mr. Pinehot was 
called upon he addressed the meeting and promised that 
several reforms would result from this gathering. 

The Wednesday morning special forestry conference 
was presided over by J. P. McGoldrick, president of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. McGol- 
drick in a few words introduced W. T. Cox, assist- 
ant United States forester, Washington, D. C., who de- 
livered an address dealing with the ‘‘Policy of Forest 
Service in Selling Timber and Fixing Stumpage Prices.’’ 
Mr. Cox’s address follows: 


Timber Sale Policy of Forest Service. ° 


There is within the national forests of the United States 
about 400,000,000,000 feet of timber. Great as this quan- 
tity is it is less than one-fifth of the timber in the United 
States, and since, as you know, much of it lies at high alti- 
tudes and in places difficult of access, it is as i% a small 
factor in the lumber industry. It is the policy of the Forest 
Service to get timber from the national forests into use 
and not to withhold it from sale, for it is only through the 
disposal of timber that we are enabled to improve the for- 
est. No sale is desirable which has not for its object the 
increased productiveness of the land. 

Two fundamental principles govern the timber sale policy 
of the service—the interests of the public and the welfare 
of the forest itself. These are not entirely separate and 
often a compromise is necessary, since the interests of the 
public are immediate and the welfare of the forest often 
requires a sacrifice of present gain for the sake of greater 
benefit later on. There are several ways in which the For- 
est Service aims to improve the forest and insure its con- 
tinuance through sales. First of all we are trying to sell 
the derd, dying and overmature timber. Mature timber also 
is sold when 4 is increasing slowly in quantity or value 
and when its removal will allow dense stands of young, 
thrifty trees to come on. Wherever possible efforts are 
made to dispose of the less desirable kinds so as to increase 
the proportion of valuable trees in the forest. Frequently 
sound trees are removed from dense stands where their re- 
moval will benefit the remaining trees. 


Sales Encouraged. 


Sales are encouraged where there is already on the ground 
a natural growth of young trees to take the place of old 
ones removed. We are trying to sell all timber the presence 
of which increases the danger from fire, insects and diseases. 
The greatest care is exercised in —s any kind of timber 
when its removal will disturb the regularity of stream flow. 
On the whole our aim is to sell each year only the amount 
of timber actually grown during the year. On certain na- 
tional forests, however, where the amount of overmature 
timber is excessive, nrore than the annual growth may for 
a time be cut, while on others, where young timber pre- 
deminates, less than the annual growth must of course 
be disposed of. 

The policy by which the Forest’ Service aims to serve 
the interests of the people as a whole and make the timber 
available on equal terms to every user of the national for- 
ests. may be expressed in a few words. Since the manage- 
ment of the ‘national forests entrusted to the Forest Service 
must be conducted on business principles it becomes necessary 
for us to obtain a fair market value for the stumpage. This 
does not mean, however, that the service intends to compete 
with private owners of timber. For the same reason the 
Service tries to eliminate in the cutting of timber all un- 
necessary waste by requiring as complete utilization as is 
reasonable. Trees on the national forests are now common- 
ly cut and utilized to 6 and even 3 inches in the tops, where 
formerly the limit for tops was 12 inches and more. Stumps 
are now cut to a height of from 6 to 18 inches, where it 
was formerly the practice to cut them 3 or 4 feet high. 
Purchasers of timber from national forests in the Northwest 
are now taking western hemlock, which previously was con- 
sidered almost worthless. In the Rocky mountains even 
Alpine fir and blue spruce are now taken by lumbermen 
operating on national forests. By safeguarding the timber 
Supply on national forests the service assures the perpetuity 
of the lumber industry and helps to develop and maintain 
other local industries such as mining and ranching. In 
this way it also encourages home building, the foundation 
of the permanent development of any region. 


Method of Management. 


Since the national forests are managed with a view to 
Maintaining-a permanent supply of timber, the saw mills 
dependent upon government timber are going to continue 
and not close down and move away as they have in the 
Lake states. The mining industry, which must have a 
constant supply of timber at reasonable prices, is also 
4ssured a continuous existence. The same is true of ranch- 
ing and other industries, within national forests, which 
are largely dependent upon: wood for their development. 

No timber is sold from a national forest when its value 
fo the publie is greater as it stands than in the form of 
umber. It is the policy of the service to. remove timber 
from land which because of its quality and the increasing 

mand for agricultural land should not be kept in forest. 
. order to insure equal opportunities to all actual users 
“f nhtional forest timber, the service sells timber in quan- 
th} 
fl 








tities as small as the purchaser may desire, although the 
handling of small sales costs the government relativel 
more than large ones. Very large sales are not encouraged, 
and 100,000,000 feet is the largest sale now in operation on 
| national forest. 

imber is sold under comparatively short terms of con- 
tract. Cutting must begin promptly after purchase is 


made, and the length of time for t’ 2 removal of the timber , 


never exceeds five years. This is to prevent speculation. 

No options are granted. Payment for stumpage, however, 
is not all required when a purchase is made. The money 
may be paid in instalments in advance of cutting. This, 
of course, is a real advantage to the small purchaser or 
buyer of moderate means. 


Determining Stumpage Values. 


Stumpage prices are determined by actual examination 
of the timber on the ground. The quality of the timber, 
its accessibility, the cost of logging and the market are 
all considered. What the service aims at is to get a fair 
price for the timber, allowing a reasonable profit-to the 
purchaser. 

The general policy of the service is not to make sales 
to rsons who own and are holding for speculation large 
bodies of timber adjacent to national forests unless the 
removal of the government timber will be of distinct benefit 
to the forest and the community. 

The main features of this policy have been carried out 
for several years, with good results. Sales are increasing. 
During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1909, 380,000,000 
feet was sold, and the indications are that this amount will 
be doubled this year. Of the total amount of timber sold 
from the national forests about one-third was dead or 
infested by insects. The sale of such material is particu- 
larly gratifying, since it checked the spread of dangerous 
insects such as the pine bark beetle in the Black hills and 
made use of valuable material that otherwise would have 
gone to waste. The removal of this timber has been of 
reat benefit to the forest; has afforded profit to the 
umberman; and has given employment to hundreds of men 
in the woods. , 

The sale of timber from the national forests has only 
begun. The amount sold annually is scarcely one-tenth of 
1 percent of the stand. The actual cut can safely be 
increased to about 1 percent, or 4,000,000,000 feet. 

Timber bought on the national forests is manufactured 
and commonly sold in the open market in competition with 
privately owned stumpage, yet many of the old purchasers 
continue to buy government timber, which goes to show 
that lumbermen do not find it impossible to comply with 
the regulations and do business with the Forest Service. 


Policy of the Forest Service in Selling Timber and 
Fixing Stumpage Prices. . 


The same subject was discussed by George M. Corn- 
wall, Portland, Ore., from a lumberman and timberman’s 
standpoint. His address follows: 


- The underlying principle guvsening every public purpose 
should be based upon the theory of the greatest good to the 
greatest number, and I take it that the Forest Service has 
tried as consistently as it can to bring into actual practice 
this priuciple. Timber, the heritage which nature has #o 
generously bestowed on the people of the United States, 
should, like every other natural asset, be so used as to con- 
serve as much as possible for coming generations. 

The government’s policy of disposing of its timber lands, 
under the timber and stone act, and by permitting home- 
steading on !ands which should clearly come within the 
classification of timber lands, was a mistaken policy and a 
standing reproach upon the lack of foresight in handling 
the public domain. 

The policy of creating national forests and thus remov- 
ing from private entry a large portion of the unappropriated 
timber lands of the Pacific Coast states, and making the 
acquisition of timber possible only through purchase from 
the government, has accomplished a great deal of good by 
wisely restricting the acquisition of these lands, and thus 
insuring the twofold benefit of conserving the timber for 
future use through concentration of ownership, and insur- 
ing the government a fair remuneration for a valuable asset 
when sold. It has given emphasis to the fact that the 
government's intention in the disposition of its timber lands 
under the timber and stone act was not taken with a view 
of conferring a bounty — any individual who might 
seek to avail himself of the opportunity offered to secure 
timber lands for commercial purposes, in many cases at but 
a fraction of their real value, but primarily to supply timber 
for private use. 

Experience has abundantly demonstrated that in order to 
harvest the timber crop to the best possible advantage, a 
heavy investment to provide adequate mechanical equipment 
and an efficient trained sales department is required, that a 
reasonable value for the og may be obtained and an 
economic exploitation of t 
to its fyture utility. 


Duty of the Lumber Manufacturer. 


The .manufacturer of lumber has confided to him a trust. 
This carries with it an obligation to the community in ich 
he lives, the nation of which he is a part, that in the ¢on- 
duct of his business his aim at all times should be to 1- 
ize the highest possible utilization of the tree, thus refurn- 
ing to the state from which the timber was cut, ye | 
in the shape of accumulated assets. His savings shoul 
enable him to take up the question of reforestation, or 
where such is not possible, to able to turn back into the 
channels. of trade wealth which would build up other indus- 
tries coincident with the lumber business. T lumberman 
should not be a vandal. Charred, blackened stumps should 
not be the only evidence of his warfare against the timber 
growth of his country. These conditions can only be at- 
tained where the element of profit, which after all governs 
our individual acts, can be assured, and in the work ne out 
of this purpose the public have a.much deeper, more abiding 
interest than might appear on the surface. The benefits 
which flow from economic methods of lumbering are mutual 
and reciprocal, and the government in the disposition of 
its timber lagds should maintain this viewpoint. 

Speaking the Pacific Coast lumbermen’s point of 
view it can be -said that the country has not suffered 
a lack of timber, as reflected by the price of lumber, to 
su) any reasonable demand; but on the.contrary the 

ae — , from bed - a. The 
production has gene grea an the normal con- 
sumption. The waste in the woods of the Pacific coast 
bears out this statement forcefully, due entirely to the fact 
market can be found for the lower grades 
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commerce, through concentration of the raw supply, coupled 
with such regulations as competition engenders, is the ideal 
purpase to attain. 

The utilization of the waste is the problem which the 
public alone must-work out, through the reduction of trans- 
portation charges and the willingness to codperate in accep- 
tance of the standards of manufacture, that are not: arbi- 
trary but inherent in the natural growth of the tree; and 
coincident with the ability to dispose of this product comes 
the question of the economic problem of the conservation 
of the forest. 


Disposal of Government Timber. 


In the disposition of government timber the actual op-. 
erator should have the first consideration in the matter of 
purchase. The reason for assuming this position is based 
upon the theory that an actual operator, knowing by ex- 
perience what he can afford to pay for timber, coupled with 
the fact that the value of his investment and the perma- 
nency of his business depend upon the acquisition of tim- 
ber, is provided with a sufficiently powerful stimulus to 
insure the highest bid compatible with the safety of his 
operation from a financial standpoint. 

It is far more important for the country as a whole that 
the final results obtained from the manufacture and sale 
of the finished product be considered in determining the 
award of the bid rather than the mere disposal of the stand- 
ing timber at a slightly increased stumpage value to those 
who have not demonstrated their ability to manufacture 
lumber pred or have not the equipment to operate 
economically. The government's interest in the timber does 
not close by merely realizing what-may seem to be the high- 
est competitive bid for the stumpage. Labor constitutes 80 
percent of the value of lumber. ence the proven ability 
of an vperator to utilize the largest possible portion of the 
tree through intensified manufacture should be the main 
criterion in determining the award of government timber. 

The government should refrain as far as possible from 
selling its timber until the actual demand justifies its use 
through exhaustion of the private supply or the excessive 
cost of lumber. As an illustration of the lack of necessit 
for placing the government timber on the market at th 
time it may be stated that the daily cutting capacity of 
the state of Washington is approximately 26,000,000 feet, 
while Oregon has a cutting capacity of 13,000,000 feet a 
day. The normal output of these mills, allowing 250 working 
days for the year, should show an output of approximately 
10,000,000,000 feet, while the total cut of the two states In 
1908 was only about 5,500,000,000 feet, due to lack of 
market. This condition obtains in every Pacific Coast tim- 
ber state and has been practically repeated with each re- 
curring year since the ne of the lumber business as a 
commercial factor and will undoubtedly continue for many 


years. 
A Uniform Log Scale. 


The Use Book attempts to lay down a uniform system of 
scaling logs to cover the United States, ranging from New 
England, with its small spruce and pine, suitable princi- 
pally for boxes, to the Pacific coast, with its towering trees 
making possible the manufacture of giant timbers 86 inches 
by 36 inches a hundred feet and over in length. The scaling 
of a | which is destined to make doors, sash and boxes 
principally presents an entirely different problem from a | 
Whose product is largely converted into structural material, 
where by reason of its growth it absolutely precludes in 
many cases its adaptability for cuttingup purposes. 

The scaling of government timber s ould. conform to the 
commercial customs of the section in which it is cut rather 
om, by attempting to make a blanket rule for the whole 
country. 

The country should be divided into districts, each di- 
vision to be presided over by an official who is familiar with 
local conditions. The enormity of the Forest Service nat- 
urally requires a large staff to carry out its purposes, with 
the result that some of the men who are commissioned for. 
the duties of administering national forests are technical 
rather than practical in their education, the result being 
that unnecessary friction is engendered which would be 
practically eliminated if the government would adopt the 
policy of impressing into its service trained, experienced 
umbermen, where the element of sales enters into the ques- 
tion. The vesting of discretionary wer in the hands of 
some zealous but inexperienced official might easily prove 
a very serious menace to the interests of the local indi- 
vidual and the country at large. Definite regulations, based 
upon local conditions, are preferable at all times to possible 
bureaucratic interpretation. 


The Basic Principle. 


The theory for the creation of national forests is based 
ad marin | upon use, not upon profit. The public will sus- 
tain and justify the further creation and maintenance of 
national forests, to just the extent that the financial policy 
does not degenerate into a mere governmental collection 
agency of a national heritage. Herein lies the distinction 
between the business of the government and the individual. 

The administration cost in the handling of the national 
forests is heavy, the machinery is. necessarily cumbersome. 
A reduction could be effected if the government would adopt 
the policy of grouping its timber into units of whatever 
size it might deem advisable and pursue the commercial 
plan of cruising the timber and selling it in a body. If this 
method were inaugurated the expense attendant upon scaling 
and the disputes which arise over what shall constitute a 
merchantable log would be entirely obviated. In the fir 
belt,.where the age is to cut the timber practically clean 
and only leave the necessary seed trees, the adoption of this 
plan could be easily effected. 

The criticism has been made by those purchasing na- 
tional forest.timber that the government seeks to realize 
the largest possible measure of profit in the transaction by 
the method of determining the valuation placed on the tim- 
ber. ‘This condition is largely brought about throngh the 
lack of experience in the men charged with estimating values 
of standing timber, based on the selling price of lumber 
and cost of manufacture, where cognizance is not taken 
of the cycles af adversity and prosperity extending over a 
pat period to form a just estimate of a fair average 
value. 

Forest Taxation. 


The problem of forest taxation which is now forcing itself 
upon the country is worthy of the most earnest ration 
and consideration of those interested in the cause of 1 - 
tion as well as the public in general. Excessive taxa 
must necessarily result in either one or two ies 
adopted ; either ‘the timber will be slaughte oe 
to escape confiscatory taxation.or the additi tax must 
be borne by the consumer. The lumbe is not a 
> ig oy 3 any ~ Ba ga or w = to sh 
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should not be made the basis of double taxation by taxing 
both the crop annually and the land on which it grows. 
The injustice and untenability of this ton becomes more 
readily apparent when it is remembered that the lumber- 
man’s crop, irrespective of how many hundred years it took 
to mature or how many years taxes have been paid, can 
pnly be harvested once in the lifetime of its owner. 

The price charged by the government in-the disposition 
of ius timber in the national forests should not be properly 
accepted as a fair criterion for — the taxable value 
of the timber held in individual ownership, for the reason 
that the light financial burden attendant upon the acquisition 
of national forest timber, through the elimination of initial 
investment, tax and interest charges and reduced expenditure 
for fire protection, naturally creates in the mind of the 
public a false standard of values in estimating private hold- 
Ings. Local assessors become imbued with the idea that all 
timber values should be gaged by the prices received for 
government stumnage and thereby justify excessive taxation 
in the public mind and defeat the very purpose of conserva- 
tion by inducing premature cutting. While it doubtless will 
not be regarded by the Forest Service as an integral part 
of its province to in any way attempt to interfere with the 
state’s prerogative in the imposition of taxes, still the atti- 
tude of the government in seeking to realize the maximum 
for its stumpage has a most vital and controlling influence 
in establishing in the public mind a fictitious value for 
timber lands. 

In the acquisition dt his timber the lumberman assumes 
to conform to the laws of his country. In the operation of 
his holdings and the disposition of his product the law of 
supply and demand is the sole arbiter of his fortune. 

The position of the lumberman toward the cause of con- 
servation and the economic handling of the forest has been 
generally misunderstood by the public. Scientific, conserva- 
tive lumbering necessarily implies a higher cost in loggin 
operations; hence cheap lumber and the adoption of idea 
forestry methods are incompatible at all times. This fact 
should be borne in mind by the Forest Service in prescribing 
regulations for the cutting of its timber. The Forest Service 
has already amply shown its deep earnestness and a 
ness to codperate for the benefit of the industry throu 
the efforts of its chief forester, Gifford Pinchot, to whom the 
country for his ability and self sacrifice owes a debt of 
gratitude which it can never repay. 


The second topic for discussion was ‘‘ Marking, Brush 
Disposal and Logging Regulations in Sales of Govern- 
ment Timber,’’ was to have been treated by A. W. 
Cooper, chief of the timber sale work, Missoula, Mont., 
but owing to the inability of that gentleman to be 
present, E, T. Allen, district forester, Portland, Ore., 
took his place and discussed this subject. He explained 
that he was the ‘‘goat’’ between the government and 
the public and likened himself to the rubber ball that 
prevents the screen door from slamming. He was par- 
ticularly in that position today in his opinion, with no 
time to prepare to discuss a subject which would be 
taken up from a lumberman’s standpoint by C. W. 
Thompson, who had been getting ready for it for months. 
However, Mr. Allen was equal to the occasion and his 
thorough familiarity with not only the Forest Service 
work in which he is engaged, but also lumbering from 
a practical standpoint, enabled him to discuss the matter 
clearly and concisely. 


Marking, Brush Disposal and Logging Regulations in 
Sales of Government Timber. 


Mr. Allen was followed by C.. W. Thompson, Cascade 
Locks, Ore., who discussed the same subject from a lum- 
berman’s standpoint. The chairman explained that Mr. 
Thompson had only had a few days to prepare his ad- 
dress, having taken up the subject upon short notice. 
Mr. Thompson is engaged in cutting government reserve 
timber, his company, the Wind River Lumber Company, 
having a government contract, and he spoke from prac- 
tieal experience. His address follows: 


It is a long step in advance toward the proper utilization 
of our remaining forest resources when the representatives 
of our national Forests can meet with the practical lumber- 
men and discuss the economical use of this, one of the most 
important of our resources. For, if the influence of our 
Forest Service is to become what it should, it will not 
only study the conditions of the national forests but it 
will be of what assistance it may in the proper and eco- 
nomic use of the forests which are in private ownership. 

In the discussion of forestry matters with the various 
officers of our reserves I have often been tempted to say, 
“Well, but the reserve belongs to me just as much as 
does to you,” and this seems to me to be the proper spirit 
of the discussion between lumbermen, be they private or 
public. And, by the way, I like the term “public lumber- 
man.” 

I wish to say one word in praise of the personnel of our 
Forest Service. It is largely composed of young men who 
have been: technically educated for their work, They are 
professional men just as hg | as are doctors, lawyers or 
engineers, and if the service is new and some of the pro- 
fessional young men are inexperienced, they are faults 
which time rapidly will mend, and mend in a manner which 
will some day give our prefessional foresters a world stand- 
ing commensurate with that of our other professions. 

I do not understand that the regulations of our Forest 
Service as at present made are intended to be final. The 
whole forest administration is for us a comparatively new 
subject, and I believe that the officers of the reserve will 
welcome the advice, suggestions and codperation of the 
lumbermen. There is no reason why a perfectly fair, reason- 
able and economical use of our national forests should not 
result. 

Interests Are Mutual. 


The matter contained in this paper is written in this 
spirit and with the idea that our objects as private lumber- 
men are broadly identical with the objects of our public 
lumbermen as foresters. There is no other one thing which 
would so tend to conserve our forest resources as a uniform 
and reasonably profitable market price of the products.. A 
market price which would neither attract lumbermen to cut 
more than we need nor force existing lumbermen to waste 
and leave behind perfectly good but unprofitable lumber 
and ‘take only the higher grades of lumber. The total 
lumber cut of our country can not for a long period mate- 
rially differ from the immediate demand for the product. 
When the price of his product will enable him to do. so 
and live commercially, no one will more oes | and heartily 
conserve the forest than the lumberman. e would like 
to cut bis timber clean; it will last him longer. He would 
like to pile his brush and burn his slashings; it is infinitely 
safer for the rest of his timber holdings. He would like 
to put in practice all methods of forest conservation, but 
it must pay, and if it does not pay he can not do any of 
these things. 

All these considerations apply only to the use of existin; 
forests. It is only the mysterious principle of life whic 
ean ever add to our forest resource. No man can make 
more lumber out of a tree than there is in the tree in 
— sight and subject to accurate measurement. There is 
ut one method of creating a tree and that is to let it 
grow. 

The Forest Service regulations as applied to fir products 
of the Pacific coast are, generally speaking, good They 
aim to utilize the whole forest, leaving the area safe from 


the devastation of forest fires and in condition to produce 
a future crop of timber. 


As to Cutting Area. 

In the sales of which I have personal knowledge the 
outline of cutting area is marked and all merchantable trees 
within this area are cut and-taken down to a butt diameter 
of 12 inches, measured at a point of the tree 4 feet 
from the ground. The stumps are cut when practicable 18 
inches high and the tree is utilized down to a diameter of 
10 inches. In the case of pitch butt it is either allowed to 
cut the tree higher up or the pitch butt is bucked off in 
the woods, or taken off the scale. In the timber with which 
the writer is familiar there is almost. no such thing as a 
10-inch red fir top. The trees are of fair size and the 
smallest log after the tree has been felled is usually more 
than 10 inches. In the case of some small white fir and 
rough hemlock the 10-inch regulation obtains and trees of 
that size are found. This, progggcn w works somethin 
of a hardship in individual cases, especially in the case o 
driving mountain streams. The 10-inch logs if cut 32 feet 
long are apt to break in the drive, and if the logs are 
bucked into 16-foot lengths so as to drive without breaking, 
the expense of logging such small logs becomes almost pro- 
hibitive with.-our heavy machinery. 

Perhaps the most serious criticism which I have to make 
on the logging regulations is in the matter of — The 
Use Book instructs as follows: “Scale logs over 16 feet 


long as two or more logs if possible in length not less’ than 


* 12 feet.” Then follows in the Use Book a table indicating 


the method to be pursued. The top log is scaled at its 
actual diameter as measured across the end. The table 
referred to indicates an increase in the next diameter scale 
of from one to two inches, but is — by the following 
statement: “This table is intended to be used simply as a 
guide. The allowances for taper should be varied to con- 
form to the actual taper.” This instruction is one which 
it is very difficult for scalers to follow. The only way to 
get the actual measurement of this middiameter would be 
to bark the log and use calipers, otherwise the two end 
diameters could be measured and the middiameter estimated. 
ln any. case the middiameter is either an estimate or is 
based Wpon average diameter increases in the whole forest. 


Uncertainty in Log Scaling. 

There is sufficient uncertainty in the scaling of a log when 
it is based upon actual measurements of diameter and 
length. When one of these dimensions is of necessity an 
estimate it greatly increases the difficulty of arriving at a 
proper scale. In my opinion the whole method of scaling 
logs in double length is wrong. There is a difference in- 
volved in this of from 5 to 18 percent in the amount of the 
scale. The table follows showing for various logs the 
amount under the Forest Service method of scaling and 
the amount as taken directly from the Scribner rule as 
published in bulletin 36, bureau of foresters. For instance, 
a log 12 inches in diameter and 18 feet long is scaled by the 
service as one !og 12 inches in diameter and 8 feet long, 
and another log 10 feet long. with an estimated increase in 
diameter say of one inch. This gives a scale for the log of 
100 feet, whereas scaled as a single log it would be 90 feet. 
This is an increase of 11 percent over the usual scale. A 
20-foot log is scaled as two 10-foot logs; a 24-foot log is 
scaled as a 10-foot and a 14-foot, and a 32-foot log is scaled 
as two 16-foot logs and so on. 

Table showing comparison of national forest method of 
scaling and commercial ordinary scale: 


Scale’ Per- 
National forest method of scal- as cent 
ing as two or single tov 
more logs. log. high. 
Diam. Lgth. Diam. Lath. Scale. Scale, 

12 18 12 8 0 
13 10 60 100 90 11 

22 20 12 10 50 
13: 10 60 110 100 10 

12 24 12 10 50 
13 14 80 130 120 8 

12 32 12 16 80 
13 16 100 180 160 13 

16 20 16 10 100 
17 10 120 220 200 10 

16 18 16 8 80 
17 10 120 200 180 11 

16 24 16 10 100 
ye 17 14 160 260 240 8 

16 32 16 16 160 
17 16 180 340 320 6 

36 18 36 8 460 
: 37 10 640 1,100 1,040 6 

36 20 86 10 580 
37 10 640 1,22 1,150 6 

36 24 36 10 580 
37 14 900 1,480 1,380 7 

36 32 36 16 920 
37 16 1,030 1,950 1,850 5 


Perhaps in certain parts of the country, and in case of 
certain kinds of timber which can be sawed for certain uses, 
this method of scaling may be defended, but in the case of 
fir it is +3" for us to put a log on the carriage and 
saw it as it is scaled. ‘Take the case of an 18-foot log. 
We can not take off a piece of lumber 8 feet long from the 
swell of the log; it would not pay. We are cutting now 
more 8-foot stuff in the unavoidable trimming of our lumber 
than we can profitably dispose of. In the case of common 
lumber it is practically impossible to dispose of 8-foot 
lengihs. ‘The same thing is true to a lesser extent as the 
length of the short log increases, but the fact remains that 
in couteg fir we can not put a log on the carriage and saw 
it as it is scaled. 


But One Method Right. 


Also, our whole business is based on the commercial cus- 
tom of oral. and there is no reason why a method of 
scaling which has been found satisfactory in private business 
and has become a general commercial custom of the country 
should not be satisfactory to the Forest Service. If ene 
is logging at the same time in reserve timber and in private 
timber it makes two different methods of scaling, which 
cause dissatisfaction. Both methods can not be right. One 
is right and the other wrong. In this connection I have 
a copy of the scale used in public timber sales in British 
Columbia, and it seems to be based as nearly as may be 
on the Scribner rule of scaling the log full length. If our 
scale rules are wrong we are open to conviction. In this 
state, Washington, there is a scale provided by law. .There 
is no real reason why if the double log method of scaling is 
fair in one section of the country it necessarily should be 
used in another any more than the same prices of stumpage 
shoud be used in various parts of the country. While 
uniformity of methods all over the country is undoubtedly 
a good thing, in this case I think that it should not obtain. 

f it is found necessary or fair to scale our long timber on 
a different basis than the ordinary scale rules, there should 
be some new rule developed, but it should be based on the 
actual measured diameter of the log and not upon an 
estimate. The actual application of the rule I have always 
thought was being fairly done by the national scalers. The 
Forest Service is subject to the same difficulty which the 
private owner is in the matter of employing competent 
men; we all get them good, bad and indifferent, but there 
does not seem to be sufficient instruction given in the 
matter of scaling. For instance, nowhere in the instructions 
do I find an indication of how poor a log we should be com- 
pelled to take. This seems to be left largely to the judgment 
of the scaler, and he is hardly to be expected to possess 
sufficient general knowledge of the business to know what 
logs we can afford to take and what we can not. In the 
contract the term “merchantable” is used, but so far as I 
know the term has not been defined. In scaling out the 
defects of a log a buyer should have the benefit of the 
doubt. A scaler ‘can take off such defects as he sees; he 
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should then not assume that the rest of the log is gjj 
sound but. should make a liberal deduction in the case of g 
partially tthsound log for defects which he can not sec, 


Question a Difficult One. 


I am aware that the whole question of scaling logs ig g 
difficult one and should be based largely 7 judgment, 
The regulations of the Use Book contemplate the sale of tim. 
ber for immediate use and not for speculation. This is, of 
course, correct, but if large sales are to be made some 
method of covering a longer span of time than five years 
which the Use Book specifies, must be devised. I “mean 
some method more definite than leaving it to mutual agree. 
ment between the buyer and the Forest Service. The lum. 
berman can not go ahead with the investment nec Ssary 
with large national operations without knowing what his 
stumpage will cost him. have no knowledge which wilj 
enable me to say whether such a method is not a ready 
devised by the Forest Service even though not indicated in 
the (Use Book. . ; 

The regulation No. 39, which states that allotmenrs at 
the highest price offered may be made to several bidders to 
prevent monopoly, is a good one, although the sale should 
not necessarily be made at the re nye price bid unless the 
bid is a bona fide one. The public reserves of our timber 
should never become a subject of private monopoly. 

There is one branch of this discussion which it is rather 
delicate for a lumberman to approach, and especially when 
he has had some experience with national contracts and his 
experience has been uniformly satisfactory. I refer io the 
question of price being asked for reserve stumpage. e 
methods used by the Forest Service are undoubtedly in. 
tended to arrive at a fair estimate of the cost of production 
and the price of the product, thereby enabling the depart. 
ment to arrive at the net profit of operation. It is def- 
nitely stated in the Use Book that the market price of 
stumpage in the vicinity is not to govern. The language is 
as follows: “In all sales the stumpage price shouid be 
based not upon local custom but upon the actual value of 
the timber.” Nowhere in the instructions in regard to price 
is it stated that such matters as river improvements or 
railroad development of the lumberman should be credited to 
him. In many cases these improvements have given to 
forest reserve stumpage its present immediate value, and 
inasmuch as the regulations laid down prohibit, and rightly 
prohibit, the consideration of speculative values, a lumber- 
man should be amply credited with his improvement and 
development work. 

Reserve stumpage should be sold as cheaply as private 
stumpage because, while a saving is made in taxes and 
interest, when the speculative feature is removed from the 
purchase of timber a large part of the lumberman’s ultimate 
profit is taken away. While the lumberman is prohibited in 
speculating in reserve timber and provisions are sometimes 
made for an increase in the price of his stumpage, there 
is no ap torn made for a decrease in this price when his 
market breaks. Nor can he arbitrarily cease cutting and 
wait for a revival of the markets as he can with ‘his private 
holdings. > 

More Discretion Allowed. 


As the Forest Service has become better and better organ- 
ized in our part of the country I find that more and more 
discretion is being allowed to the local man in charge of 
tfie sale, and this is proper. The man on the ground should 
have the authority to decide questions and prescribe meth- 
ods which the lumberman can undertake while he is at 
work, but which he can not go back over his logging and 
correct. The spirit of the regulations leaves a great deal 
to the judgment of the officers in charge. For instance, 
the Use Book says that the diameter limit should be flexible: 
also that the officers doing the marking should not be 
unreasonable in requiring purchasers to take defective trees. 
I have noted in the last few years a great improvement in 
the administration of these contracts in all respects. 

In the matter of brush disposal I have not found the 
Forest Service at all unreasonable. In fact, as applied to 
fir I believe that its regulations should obtain in all private 
cuttings even by statute. Our methods of logging with 
—- engines leave the brush in good position for burning 
and the department wants the area burned. In the case of 
our own cutting it is specified that we throw the brush 
back from the outside line of the cutting enough to serve 
as a partial firebreak, but rather as giving men an oppor- 
tunity to get around the cutting readily to control the fire. 
I have not completed any reserve cutting but up to date 
have not been required to do anythig unreasonable. There 
is, of course, some expense connected with this brush piling 
feature, but I have never kept any separate account of it. 
I do not think that the government should be charged with 
increasing the expense of logging upon account of fire regu- 
lations which are supposed to be for the benefit of all 


concerned. 

This concluded the presentation of the first two of the 
topics of the conference and the chairman then stated 
that the topics were open for general discussion. Mr. 
Allen announced that he had been waiting three years to 
get Messrs. Pinchot and Cox where they now were and he 
wanted everyone to go ahead and tell them the troubles 
they were having with the forest department, which 
troubles had been very frequently related to him. W. B. 
Greeley, district forester of Missoula, Mont., spoke «long 
the same lines as Mr. Allen. 

D. R. McGinnis, land man of Montana, inquired as to 


-the maximum sale of forest reserve timber. Mr. Cox re 


plied that there was no limit, but that the largest sale 
he knew of was 118,000,000 feet. 


Mr. McGinnis—-Will not this degenerate into. holding large 
amounts of timber without taxation for large lumber 
companies ? 

r. Pinchot—May I answer? We have been encouraging 
small sales of timber. The Forest Service is not any more 
able to do what it likes to do than anyone else. If we 
could we would now use a different system in many ways. 
I told the Senate and House committees that we shou!d & 
slow, should get our organization perfected and study the 
= subjects which we have in hand, and then when we 
ave matters in shape sell our timber. The committee said 
all right. At the next session of Congress the committee 
forgot what it had promised us and asked why we had not 
made a larger revenue for the department and now that is 
the policy, and that is why we are forced to make |:rge 
sales. If we had our own way we would endeavor to sell 
the reserve timber in small lots to small buyers. 

Mr. McGinnis—No doubt that the time will come whed 
the forestry department will pay all of the running expenses 
of the government. 

Mr. Pinchot (amid laughter)—I hope so. 

Mr. Thompson asked if it was not. a fact tha! 25 
percent of the money received for the sale of forest 
reserve timber was given to the county in which it was 
‘oeated. Mr. Cox replied that’ it was true that 25 
percent of the receipts from the sale of reserve timber 
and also from grazing went to the-county. This he said 
was a’point so often overlooked by those. who criticised 
the reserve policy of the government. He pointed out 
that one county in Utah last year received betwee? 
$14,000 and $15,000 in this way. 


Strong Approval of Forest Service. 


John R, Toole, president of the Big Blackfoot Milling 
Company, Bonner, Mont., a concern that is manufac 
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turing forest reserve timber, was called upon and said: 

| do not know as I would have said anything had it not 
been for Mr. Greeley’s challenge. The Forest Service men 
with whom I have come in contact are nice young men and 
in t:me will gain more experience. As to the Forest Service 
itsei! I do not believe tuat there is any movement of the 
government that is so altruistic, so noble, so inspiring as 
this. 1 heartily. approve of it in every way. It is resuiting 
in educating the people so that the good is far reaching and 
will extend to future generations. On the other hand, there 
js sume ground for criticism of the practical work of the 
Forest Service. Our experience is that we have a good 
many ditticuities to overcome. We can show, for one thing, 
fron! our books that no one can buy government stumpage 
and any more than come out even, _We bought about 
$250,000 worth, paying $3 for stumpage, Last year we put 
in 15,000,000 feet of reserve timber and 32,000,0U0 feet ot 
our own timber in the same vicinity, On the government 
timber we lost money. It was impossible to come out even, 
payng the price of stumpage that we did and carrying out 
the restrictions imposed upon us by the government. We 
ouercd to cut the timber, manufacture it into lumber and 
give the government 50 percent of the profits. This has 
not been agreed to. Some people have an idea that there is 
a great deai of money in the lumber business, but no one 
has ever made any money in manufacturing lumber in 
Montana, . 

Mr. Toole told of the experiences his company had 
with the supervisor in charge of the cutting of the re- 
serve timber. After the company had made its con- 
tract with the government for the timber the supervisor 
reserved 5,000,000 feet growing on the banks of a lake, 
on the ground that it was needed for park purposes. 
This timber would have been the easiest to log and would 
have helped to bring the average up to the point where 
they might have made some money on -the whole 
proposition. Mr, Toole thought the park idea around 
the lake was a beautiful one but this company had to pay 
for it. He also explained that the supervisor insisted 
on the regulations as to the hight of the stump being 
carried out, which made it necessary to cut the trees 
very low to the ground. Some of the timber had shaky 
butts. Thege had to be cut off and left on the ground 
so that the log could be floated down the river to the 
mill, a distance of about eighty miles. The government 
supervisor wanted the company to pay for the butts 
that were cut off and left on the ground and when the 
company objected he suggested that they might be made 
into ties. When told that the ties would not hold to- 
gether made out of such timber he suggested putting an 
iron band around the ends of the ties to hold them to- 
gether. Mr. Toole said he preferred to deal with men 
of experience rather than young inexperienced men just 
out of college but he knew that they would grow to be 
big, strong men and be of great value to the service. 
‘‘The movement is a great thing and I am heartily in 
sympathy with it and want to help it all I can but we 
have to meet our payrolls,’’ said Mr. Toole in conclusion. 

A. L. Flewelling, of the Monarch Lumber Company, 
stated that his company had a mill at St. Joe, Ida., 
where government timber was cut. The cost of piling 


and burning the brush amounted to about 70 cents a © 


thousand feet. This cost might run up to $1 in some 
instances and in yellow pine might be reduced to 25 
cents a thousand. In Idaho the timber land owners are 
spending $2 to every $1 spent by the government for 
fire protection. The lumbermen of Washington and 
Idaho had no quarrel with the Forest. Service but were 
working toward the same end. 

B. W. Greeley, district forester, Missoula, Mont., said 
that any regulations would increase the cost of logging 
over private operation. It is also necessary to reserve 
some of the timber for seed and other purposes. The 
extra cost of logging was being reduced where possible 
without interfering with the efficiency of the service. 
The trouble was, in Mr. Greeley’s opinion, that many 
lumbermen did not understand the regulations when 
they bought the timber and the service made a mistake 
in trying to get a high price and enforcing such severe 
regulations and he believed in the future it would be 
better to have a thorough understanding with the buyer 
as to restrictions and regulations before the selling price 
Was agreed upon. 

A. V. Bradrick, Spokane, thought the fact that anyone 
could build a saw mill and make a contract with the 
government and cut reservation timber was an answer 
to those who claimed there was a lumber trust. This 
showed that anyone could go into the business with 
little capital. This concluded the discussion of the first 
two topies. 

The Forest Fire Problem. 


l:. W. Greeley, district forester, of Missoula, Mont., 
foliowed with an address on ‘‘Codperation Between the 
Government, the Private Owner and the State in Protec- 
tion from Forest Fires.’’ His address follows: 


he most obvious step in the conservation of forest re- 
sources is the protection of the timber which we now have 
from destruction. This is but a common sense. measure 
in any well organized business. It appeals to the private 
owner of stumpage as insurance on his investment. It 
appeals to the state and the federal government, not only 
as good statesmanship to protect the raw material of the 
country for future industries and so promote the prosperity 
of the people generally, but also, since both the government 
and many of the western states are themselves large land 
owners, as good business management for exactly the same 
reasons that the private owner considers it so. 

The wisdom of codperation in the protection of standing 
timber between all three pariies, the government, the state 
and the private owner, who are all equally concerned, is 
clear, The danger to our property is a common one. Forest 
fires are no respecters of lines or boundaries and not even 
amenable to a writ of injunction. The cost of the field 
work per unit is reduced when organized to cover a larger 
acreage on the principle that a township may be protected 
at practically no greater cost than a few sections. United 
effort is necessary in educating the people at large to a 
proper conception of the danger of forest fires, the loss re- 
sulting from them to the whole community as well as to the 
owner of stumpage and the caution incumbent upon every 
citizen. This task, combating as it does many popular 
conceptions, customs and prejudices, is too great for any one 
of us to undertake alone. It will at best slow work for 
all hands united; and yet I believe that you will agree with 
me that herein lies the ultimate solution of the forest fire 
problem. 

Essential Features. 


Codperation between the federal government, the state 


and the private owner to prevent loss from forest fires 
should include the two essential lines of work which I have 
alreedy suggested, namely: 

1. dhe actual protection of timbered lands from fire. 
In this, ali owners of stumpage, the government included, 
should as far as practicable join forces and pull together 
rather than labor separately and independently; and, 

2. The reduction of the fire risk a | securing proper 
legislation and by giving the people at large our point of 
view in this matter. 

To all of us the protection of our timber lands from fire 
is simply a question of plain business efficiency. We want 
the best protection obtainable at the least cost. Experience 
has demonstrated that, except in the case of unusually 
large tracts, this can not be secured by the individual 
owner. In the typical western timbered district, split up 
between many owners and including many holdings of but 
a few acres in extent, the attempt of the individual timber 
owner to adequately protect his land independent of his 
neighbors results in duplication of work and in protection 
which is either inadequate or which is obtained at an ex- 
cessive cost. For these reasons the history of the protec- 
tion of timbered lands from fire, especially in all of the 
newer portions of the country, has been a record of or- 
ganization of timber owners, of consolidation of many hold- 
ings, for purposes of fire protection, into one. In this 
manner have been developed the timber protective associa- 
tions of northern Idaho which covered last year, I believe, 
over 1,260,000 acres, and the Washington Forest Fire Asso- 
ciation, which has some 2,500,000 acres under protection. 

Where the state itself is an owner of stumpage, as in 
many western states, I believe the best results in the pro- 
tection of state lands can be secured if the state itself en- 
ters the protective associations on the same basis as a pri- 
vate owner. This is especially true when the state lands 
are widely scattered and interspersed with the holdings of 
private parties. One of the wisest and most far-sighted 
provisions of the fire law of Idaho, as amended last March, 
authorizes the state board of land commissioners to co- 
operate with private associations of timber land owners 
and to pay the pro rata share of the state, on an acreage 
basis, of the cost of protecting state lands included within 
the limits of the associations. 


Government Co-operation. 


Where the boundaries of the national forests include 
areas of state and privately owned timber, the Forest Serv- 
ice has sought, by the most practicable arrangement pos- 
sible in each case, to codperate with these other owners in 
protection from forest fires. In South Dakota the Forest 
Service has, under a special agreement with the state au- 
thorities, assumed the administration and protection of the 
state lands included within the boundaries of the national 
forests, paying over to the state the net proceeds from such 
lands after deducting the actual cost of their administration 
and protection. Similar arrangements have been made with 
one or two other states where desired by the state authori- 
ties on account of the scattered character of the state’s 
holdings and the difficulty and expense of their separate 
administration. 

In any codperative plan of this character, the forest 
service is closely limited by the funds available for its work 
under congressional appropriation. During the fiscal year 
1908-1909 the allotment for the administration of the na- 
tional forests in the district of which I am in charge, in- 
cluding Montana and northern Idaho, was equivalent to 
1.1 cent an acre for the actual area of national forest lands. 
We are doing much better during the present fiscal year, 
but even now must run the national forests of the district 
on the basis of 1.6 cent an acre for the lands actually 
under administration. Out of this amount, furthermore, 
we must provide not only for protection from fire but also 
for the administration of our timber sales, the handling of 
grazing lands, examination of claims, survey of homesteads 
and all other features of national forest work. In sharp 
contrast with this amount, the timber protective associa- 
tions in northern Idaho during the summer of 1908 expended 
from 2% cents an acre for the protection of their lands 
from fire exclusive of any other work. 

In spite*of our limited resources, however, I believe that 
the service can do much in coéperation with the state and 
the lumbermen along the lines covered by the agreements 
with the north Idaho associations and other methods which 
will suggest themselves to meet the conditions peculiar to 
each locality. One phase of codjperation which am espe- 
cially anxious to see developed, and in which I believe much 
ean be accomplished, is joint work in the construction of 
trails, telephone lines, and other improvements which di- 
rectly assist protection and make a given patrol force deal 
of such work to be done in districts where government and 
private holdings are interspersed. I believe that if we get 
pes we soe in advance on our expenditures for trails and 
telephones, we can make the net return in the form of 
more effective protection much greater. I am sure that I 
only reflect the feeling of the entire Forest Service in say- 
ing that in these ways or in any others which may appear 
advisable and practicable to meet the conditions in an 

articular district, we stand ready to help up to the full 

imit of our resources. 


Education and Legislation. 


The time is too short and the subject too broad to do 
more than touch very briefly upon the second general line 
of coéjperation, namely: In giving the public at large, 
through education and legislation, the point of view which 
we have in regard to the importance of the forest fire ques- 
tion and the duties of every citizen in relation to it. The 
government, the state and the private owners should join 
in a campaign of popular education, through the posting of 
warning notices and the preparation and publication of ma- 
terial presenting the essential facts as to the damage to the 
entire oe resulting from forest fires, in very simple 
and direct fashion. I believe that we should all take a 
vital interest in state legislation on this subject and use our 
influence, within reasonable and proper limits, to secure 
effective fire laws, since such laws to be effective must be 
based on the kind of —— which we are acquiring. 
The federal government does not look upon itself, . euch 
matters; as a nonresident owner, but rather as a property 
owner in the state with the same interest and concern as 
the other property owners in the state in the enactment of 

ood fire laws and in their enforcement. It, of course, goes 
without saying that, without attempting to determine the 
point where the federal authority ends and the police juris- 
diction of the state begins, the Forest Service, as a local 
representative of the federal government, recognizes fully 
the local force of state laws in such matters as slash dis- 
posal and restrictions upon fires in the dry season and will 
make its work in these respects conform with the highest 
standards set by the state. I believe it advisable in many 
cases for forest officers to be appointed as state wardens, 
under the fire laws to assist in enforcing the state forest 
and fire laws. I can not too strongly emphasize that the 
attitude of the Forest Service in all of these matters is to 
identify the interest of the government as an owner of 
stumpage with the interests of the other stumpage owners ; 
to assist the more progressive movements for the better 
eontrol of the forest fire problem from every standpoint ; 
and to join forces as far as its munitions of war will permit 
with all other interests working toward the same end. 


Protection from Forest Fire. 

The same subject was discussed by A: W. Laird, as- 
sistant manager of the Potlatch Lumber Company, Pot- 
latch, Ida., who is also president of the Idaho Forestry 
Association. .His paper dealt with the codperation of 
the government and the private owners and the state in 
the protection from forest fires, from the standpoint of a 
timber owner and lumbermar. His address follows: 


It will be well to open this paper with a sketch of the 
development of the work of forest fire protection as it has 
ee yng in northern Idaho, where the work has probably 

een as well organized and as efficiently carried on as in 
any other part of the country. 

Six or eight years ago the lumberman and the timber- 
man of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota began to look 
elsewhere for an extensive timber supply and their atten- 
tion was attracted to the Pacific Northwest, where the im- 
mense forests of Washington and Oregon, and the large 
tract of white and western yellow pine in the panhandle of 
Idaho lay practically untouched. Investigation was fol- 
lowed _ investment. The experience of the past had 
taught that it is necessary today for any considerable oper- 
ation to secure the timber in advance of a mill and to ob- 
tain a holding as well blocked as possible. Particularly so 
in this country where logging by railroad is a necessity, 
very few of our rivers or streams being drivable and these 
only for a month or six weeks in the spring. 

The best of the timber in northern Idaho is within the 
confines of the five northern counties and much of it is now 
held by individuals, homesteaders and corporations. It 
soon became apparent to the larger holders of timber who 
came from the Hast that there were certain conditions con- 
fronting them here which they had not experienced before. 
‘Phey knew and had suffered the disastrous effects of forest 
fires which occasionally came following a prolonged season 
of drouth. ‘These were irregular, but in northern Idaho 
they learned there is annually a dry season of about three 
months’ duration which always is a menace and which has 
annually witnessed the destruction of much timber. 


Forest Fires Become More Frequent. 


With the advent of new towns and thousands of settlers, 
forest fires became more frequent. The settler wishing 
to clear a little land for cultivation, set fire to his slash- 
ings, and frequently let the fire get beyond his control; 
pleasant roads that led to well stocked trout streams 
through virgin forests were a lure to the city campers, who 
were all too often ignorant of the disastrous results at- 
tendant on a little carelessness in extinguishing a camp 
fire. Lightning started innumerable fires, and it finally 
became imperative that some method be taken to guard 
the timber against the menaces of man and nature. Fire 
would start from first one cause and then another and fre- 
quently burn days before discovered. Then what men were 
available were hastily gathered together and taken out to 
fight the fire which often would be found to have such a 
start that uncounted damage would be done before it could 
be controlled. This meth was pursued for several years 
until it became manifest that it only would be a matter 
of time under such methods before the “finest body of 
white pine in the world’ would have disappeared in smoke. 

It is true that thousands of acres of privately owned 
timber were in government national forest, but the appropri- 
ations made by Congress for the Forest Service were so 
small that little reliance could be placed on efficient fire 
protection from this source. 

Finally, a few of the larger holders of timber, actuated by 
the selfish spirit of self preservation, determined to try 
out some protection methods under organized direction. 
Two associations were formed in the spring of 1906, the 
Coeur d’Alene and Clearwater Fire Protective Associations, 
so named to indicate their locality and extent. The two 
dozen members of these associations owned about 700,000 
acres of timber land, but in the protection of their own 
holdings they were obliged to patrol 1,500,000 acres of ter- 
ritery which included private, government and state lands, 
and which were covered without cost to the owners or the 
government. 

Fallon Fire Law. 


Idaho owns a large amount of fine timber land. The work 
of the two associations had been so effectively carried on 
in the summer of 1906 and at such a small expense that 
the attention of the state officials was attracted to the same 
and the legislature of 1907, at the request of the state ad- 
ministration and the timber owners, enacted what is known 
as the Fallon fire law which has been the most effective of 
the fire laws of any of the western states, as it takes the 
matter out of the domain of politics and places its opera- 
tion in the hands of practical timbermen and the state 
land board assuring careful management and expenditure 
of money. Thus was permitted the codperation of the state 
and the private owner. 

Under the provisions of the law, the state land board 
may divide the state into fire districts, and a chief fire war- 
den is — by the board for each district on applica- 
tion of the property owners of that district, and each chief 
warden may appoint as many deputy wardens as may be 
asked for by the property owners. 

All ward2ns under the law are state appointees and have 
police powers and may arrest without warrant violators of 
the law, and may compel assistance to control fires where 
required. Following the enactment of the law, two more 

rotective associations were organized, the Potlatch and the 

end d’Oreille. The affairs of the different associations are 
managed by a board of directors annually elected, the state 
land commissioner always — one of the number and thus 
in active touch with the work done and the money spent. 
The funds for carrying on the work are paid by the mem- 
bers of the association and assessments are based on the 
acreage holding of each member, Idaho paying on its acre- 
age the same as the members. 


Duties of Fire Fighters. 


The chief fire warden of each district has general super- . 
vision of the field work and equipment. As soon as the 
snow goes off in the spring, crews are sent over the estab- 
lished trails to clear out windfalls and accumulated debris 
of the winter, following the receding snow line up to the 
higher altitudes. Roads and bridges are repaired so pro- 
visions and supplies can be taken as far as possible by 
wagon. New trails are laid out and built where experience 
of previous seasons indicates their necessity. Cabins and 
corral fences are repaired and pack saddles, tools, tents and 
equi — are all carefully looked over and put in first class 
condition, 

Just before the dry scason sets in the pack and saddle 
horses are brought up from winter pasture. Beginning with 
dry weather, sometime in June or about July 1, regular 

atrols are established, each patrolman being given a well 
efined territory to look after, and additional patrolmen are 
added as the season gets dryer and the risk greater, the 
whole district being systematically and regularly covered. 
The associations engage for their work none but men famil- 
iar with the woods and the hazardous lonesome life. 

When a fire too large to be handled by the regular em- 
loyees of the association occurs, enough men are enlisted 
rom nearby logging camps and hir from among the 
neighboring ranchers to control and extinguish it. 
business of the patrolmen is to discover fires in their in- 
cipiency and put them out. Each man has a territory of 
not over 20, acres to guard, often less. 


Fire Protection of Prime Importance. 


The Forest Service, owing to lack of sufficient funds for 
the purpose, has one man to about 200,000 acres. Compare 
the efficiency of the service. Early in September the rains 
begin to fali and as vegetation gets greener and the fire risk 
less, the patrolmen are gradually withdrawn until all neces- 
sity of watchfulness is over for the season. 

tn the Your associations the members, including Idaho, 
now own about 1,250,000 acres and after three years of 
actual experience in fighting forest fires, can vouch that 
protection of forests from fire is a matter of first import- 
ance. Since the associations were organized, not including 
this season, over 500 small fires were discovered and put 
out before any damage was done, and large fires have been 
successfully fought in the face of high winds and adverse 
conditions. A good record is revealed by the statement 
that 3,500,000 acres have been patrolled at a cost of $90,000 
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with a loss of about 40,000,000 feet of timber during a 
3-year period. 


For the purpose of profiting by each other’s experience - 


and the furtherance of better methods of forest fire protec- 
tion, conservation and the securing of needed —o 
the members of the four associations or districts have or- 
ganized the North Idaho Forestry Association. Through 
the medium of this association conferences were held last 
spring with the Forest Service officials having in charge the 
national forests in northern Idaho, and arrangements were 
finally made whereby a limited coéperative patrol work was 
arranged for. The government officials are greatly restricted 
by regulations and it is difficult to effect any agreement 
which can have the full sanction of the bureau and the iaw, 
and further, the practical timber owner is loath to turn 
over to the government the protection of his timber, know- 
ing the lack of money for proper protection ae ggg and 
in some cases the lack of a practical knowledge of the 
country and the ‘“‘woods’ sense.” 


A Joint Patrol. 


Again, the duties of the forest supervisor are largely 
administrative and patrolmen in the Forest Service are re- 
quired to do work which interferes with regular patrol 
service. It is, however, gratifying to the four district fire 
associations, namely, the Pend d’Oreille, the Coeur d’Alene, 
the Potlatch and the Clearwater, that so good an under- 
standing has been reached with the officials and supervisors 
in charge of the Idaho forests, largely because they are 
men of tact and real experience. The agreements now in 
force only cover the timber of the government and. timber 
holders within the boundaries of the national forest reserves. 
The district forester and the secretaries of each association 
have arranged for a joint patrol of their respective terri- 
tories, the government furnishing as many men as its ap- 
propriations for the purpose will allow and the fire associa- 
tions not less than an equal number of men. 

The work has been laid out so that each party does as 
nearly as possible an equal share. In cases of fighting fires 
within the district covered, both patrol forces combine and 
work under a directing officer and are allowed to incur all 
necessary expenses which are to be pro-rated and paid. on 
un acreage basis by the Forest Service and the association. 
So far the arrangement has been satisfactory and it is 
hoped that the results will show that coédperative work is 
by far the most successful in protection and that the good 
work may be extended and enlarged. 

Forest fire protection is truly a burning question. It is 
the first and most important step in conservation of our 
timber. It is said that $50,000,000 worth of timber has 
been burned annually for the last forty years. Dr. Schenck, 
the forest expert on the great Biltmore Estate in North 


Carolina, when asked how he would spend $5,000,000 in 
the preservation of forests, answered that he would spend 
every cent of it in fire patrol, and four times that amount 
if he had it. 

The general public are not yet alive to the importance 
and extent of the government timber possessions. There 
is need of helpful, but not restrictive nor extravagant legisla- 
tion. Let us hope that coéperative work such as has been 
begun in a small way in northern Idaho may be productive 
of much more extended work on practical lines. 


Mr. Laird’s address concluded the formal papers of 
the conference and Chairman McGoldrick then called 
upon Gifford Pinchot to address the meeting, which he 
did informally. Mr. Pinchot said he was sorry he 
did not have time to take up every point that had 
been mentioned in the addresses made during the ses- 
sion. He remarked, however, that he was pleased to see 
the lumbermen and foresters getting together during the 
last two years. The time was not long ago, he declared, 
when the forester had little use for the lumberman and 
the lumberman had little use for the forester. Times 
have changed, however, and gradually it has come to a 
point where each now has confidence in the other and 
both are getting on a better working basis. The kind of 
papers that he had heard this morning showed that the 
foresters and the lumbermen were coming to a much 
better understanding. He believed they could work to- 
gether in many ways and one in particular being in the 
direction of creating public opinion favorable to a 
reform in timber tax laws. He said: 


It will be easier to get public opinion around in your 
favor if we can certify that the tax laws should be changed. 
You can be xccused of selfinierest and we can not. he 
same is true regarding fire protection. It seems to me that 
we have reached the point where we can work closer to- 
gether. Would it not be possible for your lumbermen’s 
association to appoint standing committees to work with 
the forestry department regarding scaling and other regula- 
tions and to which committees can be referred matters of 
this sort? We have this plan now in operation with the 
cattlemen and I would ask the lumbermen to consider if 
advisory boards or whatever you might call them can not 
be appointed in the future. We would not then have to 
depend upon accidental conferences such as this. I think 


such a plan would result in things running much smoother, 
There are lots of things we would like to do but we can't, 
We would like to put in as much money in fire protection 
as the Idaho timber'land owners. You can help us to zet 
larger appropriations for this purpose, and we can he! 
along the idea that cheaper lumber injures conservation. 
Regarding sales, we can not do as private parties because 
the plan we are working on is made for us and we can not 
change it. We realize that private contracting parties ¢an 
change contracts to conform to change of conditions, but we 
can not excepting to extend the time. : 

We can make some changes, however, and as an earnest 
that we want to do what is right and fair, I will announce 
that west of the Cascades we will hereafter scale on the 
basis of 32-foot logs instead of 16-foot as heretofore. [Ap- 
plause.] We would also like to change the regulations re- 
garding the hight of the stump and we are working with 
that idea in view now. The forestry department, however, 
has got to look not only for the present but the future as 
well and must always bear in mind the growing of a second 
crop. That is what the department is constituted for. It 
has, however, proved true that many things ow ys to be 
impossible are now found to be practicable, and in conciu- 
sion I will suggest that we should get together and work 
together for the things that we both want to bring about 


In response to a request, Mr. Laird explained the 
work of the forest patrol. F. W. Rane, Massachusetts 
state forester, spoke briefly suggesting that there be 
general laws governing the burning of slashings, fire 
protection etc., so that all lumbermen competing in a 
common market would have the same regulations to 
carry out. Mr. Laird agreed with Mr. Greeley that it 
would be well if the Forest Service could eventually 
join the fire protective associations and believed that 
lumbermen should urge their congressmen to give the 
service the authority to join with the fire protective 
associations in the west. This completed the’ discussions 
of the conference. 

Chairman McGoldrick thought Mr. Pinchot’s idea of 
a standing committee was an excellent one. In order to 
bring the matter before the meeting, C. W. Thompson 
moved that the meeting express its sense as being in 
favor of asking the lumber associations to appoint com- 
mittees to work with the Forest Service. The motion 
carried unanimously and the conference was adjourned. 





KEEN INTEREST MANIFESTED IN WORK OF NATIONAL 


SPOKANE, WasH., Aug. 11—The National Irrigation 
Congress, in session in this city this week, has brought 
thousands of people who are vitally interested in the 
development of this great western country. Men of 
prominence in various walks of life are on the program 
for addresses. This session of the congress is by far 
the best attended and most important ever held in the 
seventeen years of its existence. 

Spokane is in gala attire for her visitors. The streets 
nre decorated and the hospitality of the city is being 
extended to the visitors in many ways to show their 
appreciation of their coming. Over $70,000 was raised 
by the publicity department of the Chamber of Commerce 
to take care of this convention and arrangements for it, 
and for a year work has been going along in the way of 
advertising this meeting and exploiting it throughout the 
country. The state appropriated $30,000 to pay the 
expenses of entertaining the visitors to this notable gath- 
ering. ‘The arrangements have been in the hands of a 
committee at the head of which is R. Insinger, well 
known banker and vice president of the Phenix Lumber 
Company of this city, associated with E. F. Cartier Van 
Dissel in that enterprise. J. P. McGoldrick, president 
of the McGoldrick Lumber Company, of this city, is 
also a member of the committee that had charge of the 
arrangements. Mr. Van Dissel and other lumbermen 
also have taken a prominent part in plans for this big 
congress. 

A feature of the irrigation congress this year was the 
forestry session, which oceupied all of Tuesday morning. 
An indication of the trend of affairs is found in the 
fact that this large gathering, devoted primarily to irri- 
gation, should take up a half day in the discussion of 
forestry matters and should be addressed by George S. 
Long, manager for the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
facoma, who explained the attitude of lumbermen toward 
forestry. A few years ago no one would have thought 
of asking lumbermen to participate in an irrigation con- 
gress. That lumbermen are now taking an interest in 
public discussions of this sort shows that they now realize 
that a campaign of education must be carried on and the 
publie become more familiar with the lumber business. 
The subject of taxation of forest lands as affecting con- 
servation was also a timely topic for discussion. It was 
handled by former United States Senator F. W. Mulkey, 
of Portland, Ore. This is a matter that is of vital im- 
portance to the owners of timber land throughout the 
country, for it is necessary that the public understand 
the situation that the laws regarding taxation of land 
properties may be changed, if the hastening of the cut- 
ting of timber is to be checked. This subject was dealt 
with by Senator Mulkey in an able manner. 

The feature of the session Tuesday morning, which 
was devoted to forestry as stated, were the worthy ad- 
dresses just mentioned and the opening address of Gif- 
ford Pinchot, United States forester. In introducing 
Mr. Pinchot, President George E. Barstow, of the con- 
gress, spoke of him as one who was always true and 
always sincere. Mr. Pinchot was given a decided ova- 
tion, the applause continuing several minutes, intermin- 
gled with cheers, and it was some time before the con- 
vention hall was quiet enough for him to begin his ad- 
dress. His topic was: ‘‘Home Building for the Race.’’ 
He prefaced his address with a few extemporaneous re- 
marks, declaring: , 

“*T always thought that when I attended an irrigation 
congress I was in the hands of my friends. Now I feel 
sure of it.’’ 

‘*You haye the earnest and enthusiastic support of 
the president of the United States in this work,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ Never have the government and the people been 
working closer together, and the Forest Service has never 


been in better condition than it is now. President Taft 
is with us in this forest work, as well as in the conser- 
vation. The irrigationists are standing with us too. The 
miners were not disposed to favor the forestry work on 
the start, but are now beginning to see our problems. 
The cattlemen have always been with us, and the sheep- 
men are coming around to support our principles. The 
homesteaders are also with us. I am glad to be able to 
make such a favorable report to you this morning.’’ 

Mr. Pinchot’s address appeared in last week’s AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. . 

E. T. Allen, district forester, Portland, Ore., submitted 
an able paper on ‘‘ Reforestation.’’ Mr. Allen presented 
it in an easy manner, only referring to the paper now 
and then as he proceeded with his address, and was fre- 
quently interrupted with applause. 

Mr. Allen reached the time limit before he finished 
his paper, but was unanimously given ten minutes more 
time by the congress to finish his address. At the con- 
clusion he was warmly congratulated by his chief, Mr. 
Pinchot, who shook his hand warmly, as did the presi- 
dent of the congress, Mr. Barstow, and others who ‘sat 
on the speakers’ platform. 


Attitude of Lumbermen Toward Forestry. 


The address of George 8. Long, manager for the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Tacoma, was on the 
subject of ‘‘The Attitude of the Lumbermen Toward 
Forestry.’’ Mr. Long was frequently interrupted by 
applause as he brought forth strong and telling points 
which were appreciated by his hearers. His address 
follows: 


The American people means to be prudent, fair and just, 
and usually it is. This people is an _ extraordinarily 
and intensely busy one. Lusty in youthful strength, and 
drawing inspiration from phenomenal material successes, 
and pushing on with feverish energy in every avenue of 
business pursuits for — achievements, greater volume 
and increasing profit. The foreigner announces our lead- 
ing trait to be the desire to make money; and true it is 
that at no time during our national existence more than 
now has our standard of what we call success been ex- 
pressed by the accumulation of money. To obtain this kin 
of success we, as a people, spare but little time or thought 
for other subjects, however worthy, yet the national con- 
science when aroused rings true on every question. It may 
require a grave national peril or even a calamity to arouse 
attention, but when our public does stop to think and to 
fully comprehend any vital issue that affects its welfare it 
is impatient to act promptly, and in the main acts wisely 
and justly. It is especially anxious to correct abuses at 
once so as to get back to the great national pursuit of 
business, and not the business of the nation, state, munici- 
pality or community, but of. self. 

When once aroused our national temperament is to solve 
a problem Ty. and frequently by drastic efforts, and 
then grow lukewarm and remain dormant until the evil 
has again obtained overshadowing proportions. 

he last ten years has been remarkable in the prosperity 
that has come to the nation, and no one practicing industry, 
thrift and economy has failed to get his share. Never 
before have man’s efforts been so amply rewarded and so 
widely diffused. During this same epoch of overflowing 
prosperity the national thought has been aroused to man 
new questions and grave perils affecting the nation’s wel- 
fare, and much that is commendable has been done to meet 
these new issues and correct abuses; this temperament of 
the American people to act quickly does not always mean 
to act with the greatest wisdom, but in the main the efforts 
put forth to correct abuses that have grown into our 
—" life were timely and prompted by a patriotic 
spirit. 

The Conservation Movement. 


For the question above all others which has deservedly 
aroused the nation’s thought we are indebted to our late 
President, Theodore Roosevelt—the conservation of the 
nation’s natural resources. 

The movement thus inaugurated and keenly followed  é 
the public mind is a manifestation of a high type of patri- 
otic effort—the welfare of future generations. A forceful 
writer recently said: ‘Man has laid nature under tribute 
and has become powerful because nature is rich. Im 
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IRRIGATION CONGRESS. 


are incapable of extracting wealth from the gutted mine, 
from the fire scorched brush land, from the sun baked 
stream bed, from the impoverished soil. Civilization is 
achieved by the use of these resources; it can endure no 
longer than the resources upon which it depends. It is 
clear, therefore, that the question, how we shall make the 
best use of our natural resources renewable and not renew- 
able, is a pressing question of the hour. Where renewal 
is impossible, there is need for the strictest economy, and 
where renewal can be secured by prudencé and foresight, 
the very existence of the nation demands that prudence and 
foresight be exercised.” 

The forests have been depleted and there has been much 
waste, but where once st the forests there is, at least, 
three-fourths of the area which has been cut over now 
in home and field, with a crop yield greater than the forest. 
At no time since the forest has ceased to be a hindrance 
to our growth, and instead has become a resource, has 
there been more waste in lumbering than the inexorable 
laws of supply and demand, of profit and loss, enforced. If 
conservation, as we interpret it ree" had begun 100 years 
ago, and our resources been used without waste, that part 
of the United States west of the Mississippi river would 
still be the home of the Indian and the buffalo, and you, 
gentlemen, if on terra firma, and delegates to an irrigation 
cones, would hold your session somewhere in the old 
world, but not in Spokane. Therefore, it spite of all the 
waste and error in our past, and with a high realization of 
what we owe to the future generations of our countrymen 
and to mankind, I believe that we, as a people, can be, 
should be and are right in the conviction that what has 
_ been achieved in the upbuilding of a nation of our strength, 
intelligence, wealth and love of freedom and justice is 
worth more to us and to our successors than what it has 


When the call comes, and we have heard it; for more 
economies, for less waste and for conservation of not only 
natural resources, but also for all kinds of human material 
resources as well, the response will be one of hearty in- 
dorsement, for it will appeal to both the patriotism and 
business instinct of our countrymen. The patriotic motives 
which prompted the movement for conservation, and_ the 
necessity’ for a comprehensive study of all the conditions 
involved, in the best possible, practical manner of con- 
serving the soil, the forests, the products of the mine, can 
not be questioned, and while there is much need for imme- 
diate action, there is more need for right action. The 
issues involved are large ones, ——e the entire nation’s 
weal, and the best thoughts of our wisest and most prac- 
tical men are needed to. solve the problems of “Conserv:- 
tion,” with a due regard for the wants of posterity and 
an equally alert conception of the needs of the present. 


To Perpetuate Timber. . 


Timber is a natural resource that can be renewed. There 
is, therefore, no physical reason why this resource can not 
be made perpetual and of sufficient quantity to meet ali 
possible wants. Lumber and forest products generally are 
used in greater abundance in the United States than in 
any other country for several reasons. One is its availa- 

* bility. Not later than sixty years ago timber was in great 
abundance in the immediate environment of our entire popu- 
lation. It was and is yet the cheapest building material. 

As late as 1850 it constituted almost the exclusive fuel of 

the nation. With scarcely an exception there has been no 

effort, except in the last few years, to raise a new crop, 
and quite generally the denuded lands have been converted 
into farms. Where reforestry has occurred it has been 
largely a natural reproduction, on lands unfit for ricul 

ture. It requires from thirty to 100 years to reproduce a 

forest, fit for lumber, depending on the climate, soil and 

species to be reproduced. The selling price of lumber has 
never reached an average price that would yield 4 percen! 

interest on the investment and time required to grow 2 

new forest; as a consequence, reforestry has not been prac- 

ticed, when it was 2 to put t cutover lands to 
any other use, and the result is that the forests are being 
diminished, consumption being greater than reproduction 
and growth. This will continue just as long as forest repro- 
duction is — and forest reproduction by private 
ownership will continue to be unprofitable until such time 
as forest products will command higher prices and a feasible 
and practical scheme devised lessening the annual tax charg‘ 
on forest lands. 
, Cheaper Lumber. 

Public sentiment is- clamoring for cheaper lumber, and 
should the selling pce of lumber decrease instead of 
advance reforestry will not be attempted by private’ owner- 
ship. It will then be the province of the government or 
state to assume the burden and responsibility of the renewa! 
of the forests, and let all share equally in the loss or profit 
of reforestation. One alarmist strikes terror into the hearts 
of the timid by proving that in a very few years the forests 
will all be gone and we will have no lumber. Another 
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equally confident and as ill informed predicts that forest 
products and lumber values will increase vastly in a very 
few years. They are each equally in error. here is not 
going to be any such scarcity in lumber nor any prohibitive 
yalues. Prices on lumber seemed high for the last five or 
six years and also on oer poo | else. 

“What is the attitude of the lumberman toward forestry? 
The lumberman, while scmovire his many weaknesses, 
believes that he knows more about lumbering than the for- 
ester does, and affirms with still greater emphasis that 
the forester knows more of forestry. That it is for the 
greatest good of all that the training and knowledge of 
each be interchanged and blended, so that in the near future 
practical lines of codperation witl be determined in such a 
manner as Will best conserve the forest, yielding its tribute 
to man as he needs it, and as freely as he needs it, and 
working out some scheme for either the individual, the 
government or state to engage extensively in reforestry and 
to put in practice all the sane and practical lessons which 
forestry stands for. 


The Lumberman and the Public. 

The lumberman’s attitude to forestry will be an indorse- 
ment, intelligent, enthusiastic and practical, and will be 
entered upon more quickly and with a greater sense of 
security when the public’s attitude toward the lumberman 
is one of more fairness and intelligent consideration. The 
public mind is more or less of the opinion that it is a crime 
to cut a tree, and that’ the lumberman is a_ ruthless 
destroyer, willing and ‘eager to sacrifice the forest for 
personal gain. The same. public demands cheaper lumber 
and less cutting of timber, and all the while there is a 
legitimate and continuous demand for the products of the 
forest—a demand as staple and as essential to our national 
growth and life as any want that mankind has, unless it 
be for food or raiment. The products of the forest have 
never been used in reckless waste nor careless luxury. The 
waste in the forest is not the lumberman’s fault, but the 
result of conditions which he does not control. Nor is the 
lumberman’s work solely responsible for our diminishing 
forests. ‘The reports of the United States Forest Service 
show that we are consuming more cubic feet of wood for 
fuel than for lumber, and yet it is the lymberman’s ax, 
wielded for sordid gain, that receives the hostile criticism of 
the public. There was great need for the enlightenment of 
the public mind to the necessity of forest conservation, and 
equally great need to enlighten the public as to the condi- 
tions which must exist before conservation of our foresis 
can be successfully brought about. 

The work of forestry properly belongs to the lumberman— 
no one else is so well fitted as he and no one else more 
willing to enter upon it. But not until the public is willing 
to lay a less burdensome tax on forest land will it be 
possible for the lumberman to engage in this work, nor 
can he enter upon it without the assurance of market values 
that will render his vocation a profitable one. 


A timely address was that of former Senator F. W. 
Mulkey, Portland, Ore., who treated the subject of 
‘‘Taxation of Forest Land as Affecting Conservation.’’ 
This is a subject with which the public must become more 
familiar in order that the owners of timber land may 
secure the proper legislation necessary to prevent the 
high taxation forcing the cutting of their timber. It 
was appropriate that this address should have been pre- 
sented before this congress, numbering thousands of 
representative men from all parts of the country. The 
ideas there brought out will be discussed in such a way 
that every part of the publie will have the matter 
brought to its attention in one way or another through 
the far reaching effects of this meeting. 

An able address was delivered by R. H. Campbell, of 
the forestry branch of the department of the interior, 
Canada, his topic being ‘‘The Forests of Canada and 
Their Relation to the Water Supply.’’ 

Mr. Camptell dwelt exhaustingly upon the various 
adjuncts and details of stream systems, measurements, 
municipal supplies, connections, rights etc., and in 
learned and graceful phrase informed his hearers on 
many points of value in the economy of national irriga- 
tion. 

A very interesting address was delivered by Dr. N. 
Kaumann, of Chicago, Imperial. German agricultural at- 
tache to the United States, on German Forestry fn the 
Union, which will appear in a later issue of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. 

The coneluding address of the session devoted to for- 
estry, Tuesday morning, was delivered by E. M. Griffith, 
state forester of Wisconsin, whose’ subject was: ‘‘Ef- 
fects of Deforestation on a State.’’- Mr. Griffith told 
of the conditions of the forests of Wisconsin at the 
present time, and pointed out that the loss of the forests 
of that state was not due so much to the timber eut by 
lumbermen, but to the destruction by fire. Of the total 
amount of timber destroyed in the state, he declared 
only 40 pereent went to the saw mill. His address was 
very interesting and from a practical standpoint was 
one of the best delivered at the forestry session. It 
appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of August 7. 


WASHINGTON’S GOVERNOR FAVORS PROTEC- 
TION. 


_In his address at the opening of the National Irriga- 
tion Congress, Gov. E. M. Hay, of Washington, former 
retail lumberman, made a strong plea for the conserva- 
tion of the forests and a protective tariff on lumber. 
His address in part follows: 


_ Western Washington can boast of the heaviest stand of 
timber in the world. It is estimated that at the present 
time there is 200,000,000,000 feet of merchantable timber 
Standing in this portion of the state. This is a magnificent 
resource, and it is little wonder that it appeared unlimited 
to the pioncers in the lumber industry here. But today, it 
the heedless methods of the past were to continue, we could 
approximate with fair accuracy the time when this great 
body of timber would be exhausted. 

In the last fifty years fully 100,000,000 feet of timber 
ave been either cut or.destroyed by timber fires, by far 
the greater portion of which has disappeared in the last 
decade. The lumberman and the logger, however, have 
awakened to the gravity of the situation, and there is reason 
to believe that from henceforth more scientific and econom- 
‘cal methods will be adopted in the harvesting of the timber 
of this state. 

The federal government has reserved 12,065,500 acres of 
the forest area of Washington, or about one-third of the 
total area of the state, and about 800,000 acres of timber 
are included in the state granted lands. 


Forest Fire Protection. 
a the past thousands of acres of the finest timber have 
_— destroyed by fire. This state has created by law a 
epartment the sole-duty of which is to guard against this 
omeee of forest countries. This department has done much 
‘ficient work in regulating the eutting and burning of slash- 


ings and the control of forest fires. In recent years the 
fire warden has been greatly assisted by the Washington 
Forest Fire Association, which had 100 men in the field 
and expended about $25,000 last year. 

A problem peculiar to the western portion of the state 
is the reclamation of the arable portion of our vg 
lands. At the present time there are large areas of fertile 
acres encumbered with the stumps of giant trees. This 
land, while capable of producing rich crops, lies waste and 
unproductive because the expense of clearing and preparing 
for the plow is beyond the means of the ordinary home- 
builder. If these areas are to be generally reclaimed aid 
must be received from the state, rendered possible along the 
lines devised by the federal government in the reclamation 
of its arid lands. 

Favors Protective Tariff. 


Much that is to be done in conserving our forests depends 
upon ourselves and can best be worked out locally, but one 
of the things which has a very large bearing on the subject 
{gs that of a protective tariff which recently engaged the 
attention of the extraordinary session of. Congress. While 
the state of Washington and the other lumber producing 
states of the Union are most directly and vitally interested 
in this question of the tariff In its larger aspect. It is not 
a sectional question, but one of truly national importance. 

Those who advocate free lumber are unquestionably hon- 
est in their attitude and are inspired with a belief that 
such reduction in the tariff or removal thereof would 
have the effect of greatly lowering the price of forest prod- 
ucts to the consumer. 

I am convinced that the premises upon which they base 
their arguments are wrong. Possibly, for a short period 
following the reduction of the tariff and the consequent 
admission of Canadian and British Columbia competition, a 
slight reduction in the cost of the manufacture roducts 
of the forest to the consumer might take place. This would 
be but temporary, however, for the conditions which have 
been forcing up the eo of lumber in this country are 
rapidly finding a parallel in Canada and British Columbia. 
The real cause of the rise in prices is to be found in the 
diminishing forest area. 


Depletion of Forests. 


If the tariff is removed or materially reduced the compe- 
tition that will follow will hasten the depletion of our own 
forests as well.as the forests of our neighboring country 
on the north. This, then, will result in the continually pro- 
gressing increase in the cost to the consumer, until the 
price will become prohibitive to the homebuilder. 

The difference in the price of labor in the United States 
and British Columbia would make competition on an equal 
footing impossible for the lumberman of the United States 
to meet if he were restricted in the output of his mill. 
There are now 1,500,000 people employed in this country in 
the lumber industry, while many millions more are directly 
dependent thereon. 





THE PARADE OF PROGRESS. 


A feature of the week that was especially commend- 
able was the parade of progress Tuesday afternoon, 
witnessed by thousands of delegates and visitors from 
all-over the country that crowded the streets and filled 
the big reviewing stand on First avenue. 

E. F. Cartier Van Dissell, president of the Phenix 
Lumber Company, was marshal of the day and general 
supervisor of the parade, which was the prettiest ever 
given in this city and was novel in many ways. At 
the head of it rode a herald in the costume of the 
middle ages and by his side a regular army soldier, 
typifying the contrast between the old and the new, 
which was the keynote of the parade before the irriga- 
tion congress.. A band of real Indians in their native 
costume followed the grand marshal and his aides. The 
first float illustrated ‘‘Lewis and Clark discovering the 
Pacifte,’’ showing the explorers watching for the ocean, 
with Sacajawea, the Indian guide, in the foreground, 
followed by a float termed the ‘‘ Fur Traders,’’ consist- 
ing of a log cabin and a trader’s shack with skins hang- 
ing on the walls. The next float was entitled ‘‘The 
Missionary,’’ showing a Jesuit priest in a canoe with a 
native Indian paddling. These were followed by pros- 
pectors leading their cayuses, on which were strapped 
the packs with implements for washing and digging 
gold. Then came an old ‘‘ prairie schooner’’ filled with 
children, showing how the first settlers came west. Real 
cowboys on their ponies followed, and behind them came 
the old stagecoach guarded by armed men. 

The second division depicted the growth of home 
building, showing the Indian tepee, the log cabin, the 
rough board shack and the modern cottage. Then came a 
group of lumberjacks beside a load of great logs, typi- 
fying the lumbering industry and an exposition of 
modern agricultural implements with wagonloads of 
grain, hay, flour and fruit to show the agricultural 
resources of the West. 

The parade concluded with a number of beautifully 
decorated automobiles, many of which were covered 
with flowers and festoons and garlands of all kinds, 
filled with ladies in white. Among those in automobiles 
were J. P. MeGoldrick, of the McGoldrick Lumber 
Company; A. L. Flewelling, of the Monarch Timber 
Company, and B. R. Lewis, of the B. R. Lewis Lumber 
Company. The latter was followed by Mrs. B. R. Lewis 
in an electric auto beautifully decorated with flags 
and bunting. The big parade was repeated Wednesday 
night, passing through the brilliantly illuminated streets 
and producing an effect exceedingly novel and pic- 
turesque. 


UNUSUAL MAHOGANY SALE. 


One of the largest and most important sales of mahog- 
any lumber that has come to the attention of the trade 
in a long time was made recently at Grand Rapids when 
the Rice Veneer & Lumber Company of that city sold 
to the Luce Furniture Company of Grand Rapids 943,000 
feet of mahogany lumber in a single transattion. This 
lumber will be used by the Luce people in the manu- 
facture of furniture for government army posts, the. g»v- 
ernment having discarded the old furniture and decided 
to replace it with mahogany furniture of high quality 
and modern design. < 

This transaction serves to emphasize the ability of 
the Rice Veneer & Lumber Company to supply either 
large or small purchasers in its line, The Rice concern 
has had a steady growth since its inception and has 
become an important factor in the veneer and hardwood 
lumber trade of the country. 


VISITORS AT THE SEATTLE HOO-HOO HOUSE. 


The following, not including those from Seattle and 
Tacoma, registered at the Hoo-Hoo House August 1 
to 14; : 

August 1. 
Mr. and Mrs. 8S. J. Castleman, Vancouver, B. C.; Nicola 

Valley C. & C. Co. 

Miss C. Castleman, Vancouver, B. C. 

Mrs. 8. L. Castten, Bedford, Ind. 

Mrs. A. B. Tressler, Bedford, Ind. 

Mrs. A. W. Filstrup, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
A. W. Filstrup, Benton, Harbor, Mich. 
Valentine Henkel, Portiand, Ore. 


Mr. and Mrs. Otto Lachmund, Arrowhead, B. C.; Arrow- 
head Lbr. Co. 

John Elston, Covina, Cai. S. C. Irvine, Stanley, Lowa. 

John Gilman, Covina, Cal. A. B. ‘Tressier, Bedford, Ind. 


August 2. 

A. C. Baker, San Francisco, Cal.; N. M. Fire Association. 

J. L. MeMahon, Houston, Tex. 

George F. Arnold, Houston, Tex. 

Mrs. 8S. P. Bancroft, Denver, Colo. 

Mrs. N. H. Stine, kort Thomas, Ky. 

Ethelwynne Harris, Portland, Ore. 

Miss Cumner, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. L. B. Berry, Jasper, Ala. 

Mr. and Mrs. N. W. Jordan, Boston, Mags.; American 

Trust Co. 

8S. J. Smith, Houston, Tex. ‘I. F. Bridges, Caldwell, Ida. 
August 3. 

liarry Cragin, Wichita, Kan.; United Sash & Door Co. 

John D. Bird, Monroe, Wash.; Stephens-Bird Lbr. Co. 

H. D. Matthews, Monroe, Wash.; Monroe Transcript. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Wells, Somers, Mont.; Somers Lbr. Co 

Hanry Sander, West Salem, Wis.; Sander & Cullman. 

Mrs. G. W. Slater, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. M. B. Slater, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Manary, lVortlund, Ore. ; Oregon Tbr. Cu 

Gertrude Manary, Portland, Ore. 

Gordon Manary, Portland, Ore. 

Donald H. Ferguson, London, Ont.; Ferguson Lbr. Co. 

T. B. Sumner, Everett, Wash.; Sumner iron Works. 

E. G. Hunt, Oakland, Cal.; Sunset Lbr. Co. 

J. M. Bernardin, Kansas City, Mo. 

Florence kK. Peck, Watsonville, Cal. 

W. H. Mitchell, Olympia, Wash. 

Mrs. E. C. Wallis, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Miss H. Gould, Los Angeles, Cal. - 

Genevieve Lamson, Randolph, Vt. 

Mrs. George E. Estey, Ninoosk, Vt. 


August 4. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. P. Oswald, Everett, Wash. 

Misses M. and N. Oswald, New Westminster, B. C. 

John Welsh, Buffalo, N. Y.; Buffalo Hardwood Lbr. Co. 

A. W. Bradshaw, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Martin, Tacoma, Wash. 

Milo M. Tague, Lawton, Okla.; Badger Lbr. Co. 

S. Lane, Colville, Wash.; Lane & Bronson Lbr. Co. 

Cc. W. Lawrence, Chicago, lil.; Howard Cole & Co. 

J. W. Newhart, Dunsmuir Lbr. Co. 

ay ane. Mrs. W. W. Herron, Mobile, Ala.; W. W. Herron 
r. Co. . 

Mrs. J. G. Dickson, Tacoma, Wash. 

Miss Daisy Foster, Tacoma, Wash. 

Cora B. DeLin, Portland, Ore.; Eastern & Western Lbr. Co. 

w. * Armstrong, Vancouver, B. C.; Armstrong, Morrison 
40. 

C,. A. Kyes, Spokane, Wash. Mary Abarr, Gulfport, Miss. 

J. N. Tague, Lawton, Okla. L. C. Lewis, Fayette, Mo. 


August 5. 


Ida M. Marz, Bellingham, Wash. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Caulthurst, Bellingham, Wash. 

Mrs. Clara M. Bennett, Bellingham, Wash. 

Mrs. Ida E. Powell, Bellingham, Wash. 

Miss Florence Wright, Bellingham, Wash. 

Gertrude Lewarne, North Yakima, Wash. 

P. King, Ellendale, N. D.; King Lbr. Co. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Warren, fisher, La.; Louisiana Long 
Leaf Lbr. Co. 

Geonge a Warren, Fisher, La.; Louisiana Long Leaf 

r. Co 


Lbr. 
Miss Jennie Mason, Spokane, Wash. 
Mrs. A. C. Shain, Vancouver, B. C. 
Miss Elsie Hackett, Vancouver, B. C. 
H. H. Kirchhoff, Hampshire, lil.; Kirchhoff Bros. 
H. R. Banks, Kansas City, Mo.; Leidigh & Havens Lbr. Co. 
Mr. and Mrs. Al Densmore, Everett, Wash. 
George W. Kunze, Arlington, Wash. 
Mr. and Mrs. John Robin, Castle Rock, Wash. 
M. G. LeLaChem, St. John, N. B. 
8S. R. Lewis, Cleveland, Ohio. Cab. Wehrung, Portland, Ore. 
Eve Catching, Portland, Ore. t&. McKeen, Vancouver, B. C. 
Lonie Fenton, Portland, Ore. k. M. Smith, Boston, Mass. 


August 6. 
C. L. Gregg; Eureka Springs; Ark. ; Granger, Kelly Lbr. Co. 
BE. O. Hawksett, Minneapolis, Minn. ; Wallace-Ballord Lbr. Co. 
D. B. Hanson, Portland, Ore. 
Millicent Hanson, Portiand, Ore. 
C..L. Robbins, Nampa, Ida.; Idaho White Pine Milling Co. 
BE. W. Scharff, Blackfoot, Ida.; Idaho Lbr. Co., Ltd. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Cagwin, Kelso, Wash.; Washington Ked 
Cedar Shingle Co. 
Edna S. Kagwin, Kelso, Wash. 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Esworthy, Fort Collins, Colo. 
Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Dockrill, Chemainus, B. C. 
T. BE. Healy, Belt, Mont.; Niehart Lbr. Co. 
W. C. Sargent, Milwaukee, Wis.; Chain Belt Co. 
Mrs. E. Springer, Cashmere, Wash. 
Mata Buirich, Portland, Ore. 


Miss Willie McWhitten. May Eulrich, Portland, Ore. 


August 7. 
Hi. L. Wood, Sheffield, Ill. ; H. L. Wood. 
Alex Hull, Butte, Mont.; Alex Hull & Co. 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank 8. Wallace, Pasadena, Cal. 
Grace G. Cernaghan, Eau Claire, Wis. 
Mrs. J. A. Cernaghan, Eau Claire, Wis. 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. ene St. Paul, Minn. 
John B. Remertson, Chicago, Ill. 
H. E. Draughon, Marietta, Okla.; Draughon’s Sons Co, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Gipson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Thomas McLarty, Vancouver, B. C.; Fraser River Lbr.. Co. 
Mignon Thost, nver, Colo. 
J. B. Bassett Il, Minneapolis, Minn. 
W. 8S. Wrigley, Mobridge, 8. D.; J. Wrigley & Son. 


August 8, 
Miss Ada Cassell, South Bend, Wash. 


#. T.' Nudd, Centralia, Wash. 


Fred H. Jamagin, Aldrich, Mo.; Aldrich Lbr. & Grain Co. * 
August 9. 

Albert Kaechele, Dexter, Mo.; Aldrich Lbr. & Grain Co. 
Herbert A. Black, Fort Collins, Colo.; Panhandle Lbr. Co. 
Winn W. Heed, West Chester, Pa.; Panhandle Lbr. Co. 
Revert M. Scott, West Chester, Pa.; Panhandle Lbr. Co. 
James B. Ketienhofer, Milwaukee, Wis. ; Arcadian Range Co 
E. W. Gilland, New York, N. Y. 
E. D. Scanlon, Denver, Colo. ; Kirchof Lbr. Co. 
J. G. O'Malley, Phoenix; O'Malley Lbr. Ca. 
8S. 8. Somerville, Portland, Ore. 

F. Parkhill, Chicago, Ill. ; Parkhill Lbr. Co. 


August 10. 
Margaret Emerson, Vancouver, B. C. 
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Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Dunlop, Cascade Locks, Ore.; Wind 
River Lbr. Co. 

Lucie Kerr, Vancouver, B. C. 

J. S. Emerson, Vancouver, B. C.; Emerson Lbr. Co., Ltd. 

J. C. Walker, jr., Minneapolis, Minn. 

J. C. Walker, Minneapolis, Minn. 

F. J. Long, Spokane, Wash.; McGoldrick Lbr. Co. 

~ ss Mrs. William Deary, Potlatch, Ida.; Potlatch 
Lbr. Co. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. F. Hagenbuch, Williamsport, Pa.; Campbell 
& Hagenbuch. 

James Hagenbuch, Williamsport, Pa. 

John L. Hall, Wililamsport, Pa. 

Edwin Sanders, Saginaw, Mich. 

Malva M. Cameron, Minneapolis, Minn. 

David Crory, Ubly, Mich. Marie Deary, Potlatch, Ida. 


August 11. 
W. C. Cameron, Portland, Ore. 
Mr. and Mrs. R. Coates, Aberdeen, Wash. 
J. M. Hackett, Aberdeen, Wash. 
George W. Nay, Bedford, Ind. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Kress, Dayton, Tex.; Ark. 8S. W. Ry. 
B. H. Lewis, Raymond, Wash. - 


RR. G. Brownell, Williamsport, Pa. 
A. R. Spicer, Williamsport, Pa. 
M. H. Goshen, Vallejo, Cal. 3B. Pike, Vancouver, B. C. 


August 12. 
Mrs. B. N. Albertson, Burlington, Wash. 
R. C. Littlefield, Wenatchee, Wash.; Wenatchee Lbr. Co. 
Mr. and Mrs. George R. Barbour, Indianapolis, Ind.; E. C. 
Atkins & Co. 
Mrs. J. I. Burns, Ludington, Mich. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Fellows, Grinnell, Iowa; Clark & Fellows. 
E. B. Hunting, Baltimore, Md 
A. W. Smith, Baltimore, Md. 
Charles T. Siso, Baltimore, Md. 
= Ryland, jr., Baltimore, Md.; Ryland & Brooks 


Lbr. Co. 
Jack F. Alexander, Portland, Ore.; Weyerhaeuser Tbr. Co. 
ag M. Brown, Worcester, Mass. 
D. T. Conkling, Bozeman, Mont.; Forest Service. 
Mrs. C. H. Ward, Bancroft, Neb. 
Frances M. Puritan, Everett, Wash. 
Miss Louise Bearr, Brainerd, Minn. 
Mrs. A. W. Weed, South Bend, Wash. 
Henrietta L. Fesenfeld, Hoquiam, Wash. 





August 13. 
N. A. Smith, Mfaneapélis, ‘Mfun. ; Fidelity Lbr. Co. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Weir, Vancouver, B. C.; Canadian Fair- 
banks Co. 
- Mrs. R. Abernathy, Port Moody, B. C.; Emerson 
r. Co 


Mina Abernathy, Port Moody, B. C. 

Miss Mabel Hogg, Port Moody, B. C. 

Cc. T. Wade, Farina, Ill.; C. T. Wade. 

Cc. C. Davidson, Los Angeles, Cal.; Davidson Construction Co. 

Charlotte Jacobson, Portland, Ore. 

Mrs. C. Westcott, Silver Lake, Ore. 

Miss Mattie Hart Little, Portland, Ore. 

Miss Addie Little, Portland, Ore. 

Harriet Helene, San Francisco, Cal. 
r. and Mrs. J. M. Powell, Mound, La.; Pelican Cooperage 
& Lbr. Co. 

W. L. Barclay, Laquin, Pa.; Laquin Lbr. Co. 

H. E. Nye, Minneapolis, Minn. 

William W. Conger, jr., Washington, D. C.; Conger Bros. 


0. 
Mr. and Mrs. George J. Barker, Boston, Mass.; Barker & Co. 
Mr. and Mrs. W. 8S. Higgins, Newton, Mass.; Higgins & 
Nickerson. 





AVERAGE DEMURRAGE RULES PROPOSED 10 RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS. 


Boards of Trade, Car Service Associations, Lumbermen’s Clubs and Other. Organizations Offer Suggestions. 


WasuineTon, D. C., Aug. 17.—The following are the 
texts of the average demurrage rules which have been 
suggested to the subcommittee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Railway Commissioners. 

The average rule formulated by the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and recommended by many 
shippers’ associations, is as follows: 


AVERAGE AGREEMENT. 


1. Upon demand of any shipper or receiver, any carload 
freight carried shall strike a monthly average of car loading 
and unloading time with such shipper or receiver as fol- 
lows: 


2. For every period of twenty-four hours free time un- 
expired when a car is released from holding by shipper or 
receiver, he shall receive credit for one day, which credit 
shall be set against any period of twenty-four hours (or 
part thereof for which a day’s charge would be made), in 
excess of free time, during which he may hold a car from 
the service of the same carrier within the same calendar 
month; but in no case shall more than one day’s credit be 
allowed to the shipper or receiver on any one car loaded or 
unloaded within the free time allowed under these rules. 


3. At the end of the calendar month such contracting 
carrier shall only assess car demurrage charges against ship- 
per or receiver so agreeing, for days in excess of free time 
uncancelled by releases in accordance with this rule. 


4. In accounting, each car and its holding shall be con- 
sidered to belong to the month in which the car is released. 


Proposed by Board of Trade. 


Proposed by the Chicago Board of Trade: 


This company will contract in accordance with the terms 
of the agreement shown below with any shipper or receiver 
for the settlement of demurrage on the monthly average 
hasis upon the following terms: 


1. Credit will be allowed to a shipper or receiver for all 
ears released for every period of twenty-four hours free 
time unexpired based upon the free time allowance ac- 
corded to such commodity under these rules, which credit 
shall be set against any period of twenty-four hours, or 
part thereof, for which a day’s charge would be made in 
excess of the free time during which a car may be held 
without penalty within the same calendar month. In no 
case shall a credit be applied to any car or cars held more 
than seven days. 


2. At the end of the calendar month such contracting 
carrier shall only assess car demurrage charges against a 
shipper or receiver, parties to this agreement, based-on the 
days in excess of free time uncancelled by credits accumu- 
lated in accordance with this rule. . 


3. In accounting, each car and its holding record shall 
be ee to belong to the month in which the car is 
released. 


4. No payment will be made to the shipper or receiver 
on account of credits in excess of debits, nor shall the 
credits in excess of debits of any one month be considered 
in computing the detention for another month. 


FORM OF AGREEMENT. 


sisi d trek. an dee eoadlan - -Fall...+.... Company. 
I (or we) expressly agree with the above named rail...... 
company that I (or we) will make prompt payment of all 
demurrage charges accruing in accordance with the terms of 
Rule 1, No. 10, A, B, C, and D, during the continuation 
‘of this agreement on cars to be loaded or unloaded or held 
by me (or us), or for or upon my (or our) account at any 
station on the above named rail..........ceeeseee +..com- 
pany. This agreement is to take effect...........ce0. 190 
AP eres and to continue until terminated by thirty 
days’ written notice from either party to the other. 
Approved and accepted by and on behalf of the above 


ME TEs 9.0 hscccsneecge eae company by....... PES | 
Agent. 

Ee ata -eleicin baka eae (For signature of shipper or re- 
ceiver). 


Proposed by Refrigerator Lines. 


Average rule suggested by the Cudahy Refrigerator 
Line, Cudahy: Produce Refrigerator Line, Cudahy Oil 
Tank Line and Armour & Co.: 


Upon demand of any shipper or receiver, any carload 
freight carrier shall strike a monthly average of car lead- 
~ and unloading time with such shipper or receiver as 
ollows: 


1. For every period of twenty-four hours free time un- 
expired when a car is released from-holding by shipper or 
receiver, he shall receive credit for one day, which credit 
shall be set against any period of twenty-four hours (or 
part thereof for which a day’s charge would be made), in 
excess of free time, during which he may hold a car from 
the service of the same carrier within the same calendar 
—, but in no case shall more than one day’s credit be 
allowed to the shipper or receiver on any one car loaded or 
unloaded within the free time allowed under these rules. 


2. At the end of the calendar month such contracting 
earrier shall only assess car demurrage charges ainst 
shipper or receiver so agreeing, for days in excess of free 
time uncancelled by release in accordance with this rule. ~ 


3. In accounting, each car and its holding record shall 
et — to belong to the month in which.the car ‘is 
released. . 


4. Where terminal companies have become members of 
local per diem and car seryice associations, and collect de- 
murrage from industries on their tracks, or delivering roads, 
an average contract may be entered into between the ter- 
minal company and the industry covering all cars, in and 


outbound, set at industry by the terminal company, without 
regard to delivering road or from whence received. 


5. Where terminal companies or industrial plants per- 
forming their own switching do not collect demurrage from 
industries to which they deliver cars, average contracts may 
be entered into between the industries and the manager of 
the demurrage bureau in that district, one contract to cover 
all cars delivered to the terminal or industrial company, 
in and outbound, without regard to delivering road, but in 
figuring the average at the end of the month the cars that 
are delivered by the various railroad companies are to be 
kept separate for purposes of collection by the demurrage 
bureau or by the various delivering roads, in the event of 
their being the collectors of the demurrage themselves. 


Proposed by Car Service Association. 


Average rule of the Central New York Car Service 
Association: 

When a shipper or consignee enters into the following. 
agreement (on blank form to be furnished by the manager) 
the charge for detention of all cars to be loaded, unloaded 
or that are detained by or for account of such shipper or 
consignee, shall be on the basis of the detention of all such 
cars released during each calendar month. 

Under this agreement shipper or consignee shall pay all 
car service charges as they accrue on individual cars under 
car service rules, but the total amount. to be charged for 
detention to all cars released during the month will be de- 
termined at the end of the month as follows: 

For each car released on or before the first 7 a. m., a 
credit of two days will be allowed. For each car released 
on or before the second 7 a. m., a credit of one day will 
be allowed. For each car detained beyond the second 7 a. 
m., a debit of one day will be charged for each twenty- 
four hours or fraction thereof, that such car is detained 
after such second 7 a. m. The total number of days cred- 
ited will be deducted from the total number of days debited, 
and $1 a day charged for the remainder. If the credits 
equal or exceed the debits, the entire amount previously 
paid on individual cars released during the month will be 
refunded on receipt of claim. If the charge under this rule 
is less than the amount paid on individual cars released 
during the month, the difference will be refunded on receipt 
of claim. If the charge under this rule is greater than the 
amount _ on individual cars released during the month, 
a bill will be rendered against the shipper or consignee for 
the additional charge, which must be promptly paid. 

No payment will be made to the shipper or consignee on 
account of credits in excess of debits, nor shall the credits 
in excess of the debits of any one month be considered in 
computing the detention for another month. Each car and 
its entire period of detention and payments made on account 
thereof will be included in the computation for the calendar 
month in which it is released. 


Proposed by Demurrage Bureau. 


The Michigan Car Demurrage Bureau, Detroit, Mich., 
proposes the following average rule: 


AGREEMENT. 


1. We, the undersigned, hereby agree to accept the con- 
ditions and abide by the rules and regulations of the Mich- 
igan Car Demurrage Bureau, as filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, pursuant to act of Congress and 
such modifications and amendments thereof as may here- 
after be made and filed with said Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, all of which said rules and regulations are to be 
read in connection with, and to be and constitute'a part 
hereof except as the same are modified by the terms and 
conditions hereof. 


2. The plan herein provided for shall be known as the 
average plan of car demurrage of the Michigan Car Demur- 
rage Bureau. 


4. Credit will be allowed to the undersigned for all cars 
released in less time than that allowed by the rules and 
regulations aforesaid. xcept that on a car arriving or de- 
livered before noon of any day that day will be charged 
against the undersigned as the first day of free time. Credit 
being given only for full days. For example, if a 2-day 
commodity car is unloaded the same day it is delivered, one 
day’s credit will be allowed. . 


5. <A charge of $2 a car a day will be made for all cars 
held over seven days, except that on cars held by the coal 
mines during the period from April 1 to September 1 of 
each year for loading, weighing and billing at the mines 
this charge will not apply until cars have been held over 
ten days. This charge, or any part thereof, shall not be 
offset by the amount of credit the undersigned may have 
standing in his favor under this agreement. 


6. All accounts for average car demurrage will be closed 
on the last day of each month, and will include all cars re- 
leased or reconsigned during the month. -Credits in one 
month will not offset charges for delays in another month. 
All accounts shall be settled and paid within five days after 
presentation of bill. 


7. No credits will be claimed by the undersigned unless 
there shall have been filed with said Michigan Car Demur- 
rage Bureau on or before the fifth day of the month a 
statement giving the car number, initial, date delivered, date 

oaded, and place and road from which delivery was taken 
of all cars upon which credit is claimed for the preceding 
month. In case of reconsigned cars such statement shall 
show the car number, initial, date of notice of arrival of 
ear, date of reconsigning order, and place to which it was 
ordered; and the road upon which the car was received. 

8. The average for each railroad in this bureau shall 
be handled independently of all other roads. 


. 9. In the event of any cars being refused by the under- 
signed, or being held awaiting bills of lading or otherwise 
detained on consignor’s account, such cars will not enter 
into the average plan of car demurrage until final disposi- 


tion has been made by the consignor, and the undersigned 
hereby agrees to pay to the Michigan Car Demurrage Bureau 
for all such detention at the regular rates for individual 
car demurrage in the event of the shipment being accepted 
by the undersigned. 


10. It is further agreed that either party hereto may 
terminate this agreement upon ten days’ notice in writing 
to the other party hereto. 


11. It is further agreed that this agreement shall become 
effective on and after the .... day of ........ , 190.., and 
applies only at .......00.% 


Proposal of Grain Dealers. 


J. F. Courcier, secretary Grain Dealers’ National As- 
sociation, Toledo, Ohio, proposes the following average 
rule: 


Carriers and patrons may enter into an average detention 

agreement of the following terms: 
AGREEMENT. 
WE itivdinnos anh Railroad Company. 

I (or we) do expressly agree with the above named rail- 
road company that I (or we) will make prompt payment of 
all service charges accruing in accordance with such rule 
during the continuance of this agreement on cars loaded or 
unloaded or detained by me (or us) of the above named 
railroad company, in accordance with the following terms: 

The charge for detention of cars, provided for by Rule 8, 
on all cars loaded, unloaded or detained by me (or us) shall 
be computed on the basis of the average time of detention 
of all such cars during each calendar month, such average 
detention to be computed as follows: 

For each car released on or before the second 7 a. m. 
after the car has been placed for loading or unloading, a 
credit of one day shall be allowed. For each car detained 
beyond the third 7 a. m. after the car has been placed for 
loading or unloading, a debit of one day shall be charged 
for each twenty-four hours, or fraction thereof, that such 
car has been detained after such third 7 a. m. At the end 
of the month the total number of days credited shall be 
deducted from the total number of days debited and $1 a 
day charged for the remainder. If the credits equal or 
exceed the debits, no charge shall be made for detention of 
cars and no payment shall be made to me (or us) on ac- 
count of such excess credits, nor shall the credits in excess 
of the debits of any one month be considered in computing 
the average detention for another month. Each car and its 
entire period of detention shall be included in the com- 
putation for the calendar month in which it shall be 
released. 

This agreement shall take effect ..........., 190.., and 
shall continue until terminated by thirty days’ written 
notice from either party to the other. 


Proposed by Commercial Club. 


The following average rule is suggested by the Com- 
mercial & Transportation Agency of the Arkwright 
Club, Boston, Mass.: 


The shipper or consignee shall be debited all demurrage 
charges as they accrue on individual cars—the total amount 
to be charged for detention to all cars released during the 
month to be determined at the end of the month, as follows: 

On cars placed for delivery on public tracks or placed 
on consignee’s private tracks, where no subsequent handling 
is to be performed by the consignee,.for each car released 
during the first twenty-four hours from time of placing 4 
credit of two days will be allowed. For each car released 
during the second twenty-four hours from time of placing 
a credit of one day will be allowed. For each car detained 
more than forty-eight hours a debit of one day will be 
charged for each twenty-four hours or fraction thereof. 

On cars interchanged with industrial plants, performing 
their own switching, for each car released during the first 
twenty-four hours from time of placing a credit of three 
days will be allowed. For each car released during second 
twenty-four hours from time of placing a credit of two days 
will be allowed. For each car released during the third 
twenty-four hours from time of placing a credit of one day 
will be allowed. For each car detained more than seventy- 
two hours a debit of one day will be charged for each 
twenty-four hours or fraction thereof. 

The total number of these credits shall be deducted from 
the total number of debits and $1 a day charged for any 
debit remaining in monthly account. 


Proposed by Hardwood Men. - 


The Louisville Hardwood Club, of Louisville, Ky., 
suggests the following average rule: 


.. If any shipper or receiver of freight in carload lots elects 
the carrier shall enter into an agreement with him to apply 
the so called average plan, in lieu of the provisions of rules 
Nos. 3, 8 and 9, for the determination and settlement of car 
service charges, the basis of the average to be forty-eight 
hours, fractions of days not to be taken into account, 2 
credit of one day in time to be given on each car loaded or 
unloaded within twenty-four hours, such credit to be applied 
on cars detained more than forty-eight hours; no one car tv 
be entitled to more than seven days’ free time Bey of 
Sundays and legal holidays) ; balances to be closed at the 
end of each calendar month. ; ; 

Credits may be applied only in offsetting debits upon cars 
loaded with the same commodities as lodded in the cars 
upon which the credits accrued. 


Proposal of Manufacturers’ Club. 
The Manufacturers’ Club, of Terre Haute, Ind., sug- 
gests the following: 


When cars held for loading or unloading are released 
within the first twenty-four hours of free time, an allowance 
of $1 a car shall be granted to shipper or consignee to apply 
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on payment of any demurrage accruing against him in same 
onth. : 

at any commodities having seventy-two hours’ free time 

the above will apply on all cars released within the first 

forty-cight hours of free period. 


Railroad Commission’s Proposal. 


This average rule was formulated. by the Railroad 
Commission of Ohio: 

If nny patron elects the carrier shall enter into an agree- 
ment with him to apply the so called average plan, in lieu 
of the provisions of Rules 3, 8 and 9, for the determination 
and settlement of car service charges, the basis of the 
averaze to be forty-eight hours, fractions of days not to 
be taken into account, a credit of one day in time to be 
given on each car loaded or unloaded within twenty-four 
hours, such credit to be applied on cars detained more than 
forty-cight hours; no one car to be entitled to more than 
seven days’ free time; balances to be closed at the end of 
each calendar month. 


Car Demurrage Bureau’s Proposal. 


The Philadelphia Car Demurrage Bureau propose 
the following average rule: 


1. The railroad company will contract with any shipper 
or consignee for the settlement of demurrage on a monthly 
twenty-four hour average basis. Agents will each day 
render reports of the cars loaded and unloaded by those 
operating under such average contract, and if the average 
time, after making allowances as per Rule 3, exceeds twenty- 


four hours a car in the calendar month, the excess detention 
will be charged at the rate of $1 a car a day (see Rule 6 
for computing time). Cars will be included in the average 
for the month in which they were released. 

2. Industries operating under an average contract and 
performing their own switching to and from a designated 
interchange track will be allowed twenty-four hours a car 
free time, in addition to the average time provided for in 
Rule 4 (a). 

3. Shippers or consignees operating under an average 
contract and who are not on the credit list may be required 
to give security to the railroad company for payment of 
demurrage due at end of each month. 


Car Service Association’s Proposal. 


The New York & New Jersey Car Service Associa- 
tion propose the following average rule: 
When a shipper or consignee enters into the following 


—— the charge for detention of cars, provided for by - 


ule 2, on all cars loaded, unloaded or detained by such 
shipper or consignee, shall be computed on the basis of the 
average time of detention of all such cars during each 
yea month, such average detention to be computed, as 
ollows : 

For each car released on or before the second 7 a. m. 
after the car is placed for loading or unloading, a credit of 
one day will be allowed. For each car detained beyond 
the second 7 a. m. after the car is placed for loading or 
unloading, a debit of one day will be charged for each 
twenty-four hours or fraction thereof that such car is de- 
tained after second 7 a. m.- At the end of the month the 


total number of days credited will be deducted from the 
total number of days debited and $1 a day charged for the 
remainder. If the credits equal or exceed the debits no 
charge will be made for detention of cars and no payment 
will be made to shippers or consigneeés on account of such 
excess of credits, nor shall the credits in excess of the 
debits of any one month be considered in computing the 
average detention for another month. Each car and its 
entire period of detention will be included in the com- 
putation for the calendar month in which it is released. 


The ‘‘50-Percent Plus’’ Rule. 


The following is the so called ‘‘50-percent plus’’ 
rule, effective in the Pittsburg territory: 


When cars are bunched because of irregular service of 
the railroad in transportation or because of. irregular service 
of the railroad in furnishing cars on orders for loading 
and cars are delivered in accumulated numbers in excess of 
the reasonable capacity of the consignee to unload within 
the prescribed time, allowance will be made, as follows: 

Where consignees can establish a fixed standard of 
receipts they are to be rated as to daily capacity, cars to 
be tendered on form provided for the information of the 
consignee, who will be held responsible for the unloading 
each day of a minimum of one and one-half times the daily 
consumption. This rule to apply impartially to all con- 
signees. 

2. Where consignees are unable to establish a fixed 
standard of receipts by an exhibit of their records, investiga- 
tion shall be made and consideration shall be given im 
accord with the service performed by the railroad. 





NORTHERN PINE MANUFACTURERS IN GREAT SEMIANNUAL. 


Subjects of Paramount Interest to the Lumber Trade Discussed—History of the Association Reviewed— 
Market Conditions and Mill Products Summarized—Association Work and 
Progress — Problems Before the Lumbermen. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 17.—John Edgar Rhodes, 
secretary of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and its predecessor, the Mississippi Valley Lum- 
bermen’s Association, for more than ten years, severed 
his connection with the organization today, at the semi- 
annual meeting of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association. His resignation was presented and ac- 
cepted with regret by the board of directors. H. 8. 
Childs, chief inspector of the bureau of grades, .was 
elected unanimously to succeed Mr. Rhodes as secre- 
tary. 
~ The veteran secretary retires to accept another im- 
portant position, that of private secretary to Frederick 
Weyerhaeuser, head of the many companies comprised 
under the generic name of ‘‘ Weyerhaeuser concerns.’’ 
Mr. Weyerhauser makes his headquarters at St. Paul, 
and Mr. Rhodes will remove to that city and assume his 
new duties at once. The change was determined upon 
last winter, but on account of the need for Mr. Rhodes’ 
services in representing the lumbermen’s interests dur- 
ing the tariff controversy, he remained secretary of the 
association, and Mr. Childs conducted his office work, 
as acting secretary. Mr. Childs will carry on the work 
and will also act as chief inspector, The regular secre- 
tary’s report was presented today by Mr. Childs, while 
Mr. Rhodes signalized his retirement by giving a brief 
history of the association, and also gave an interesting 
paper on ‘‘National Problems Facing Lumbermen.’’ 

_Mr. Rhodes entered the association work in August, 
1898, when he became assistant secretary of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association, under J. Newton 
Nind. In January, 1899, Mr. Nind resigned to go to 
Chicago, where he is editor of a furniture journal. 
Mr. khodes was made secretary and has continued to 
serve in that capacity until today, making an enviable 
record for efficiency and winning many friends by his 
unfailing courtesy. In 1906 the Mississippi Valley 
Lunibermen’s Association was merged with the Wis- 
consin Valley Lumbermen’s Association, and the North- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association was formed, Mr. 
Rhodes being made its secretary. Soon after he was 
elected seeretary of the Northwestern Hemlock Manu- 
facturers’ Association and added the duties of that 
position to his office organization. At the meeting of 
the latter organization next Friday in Milwaukee his 
resignation will be presented. 

Mr, Rhodes’ expericence in the lumber business 

began in 1894, with the old Minnesota Logging Com- 
pany, with which he remained until it went out of 
business in 1896, when he was made secretary of the 
Great Northern Railway Employees’ Association. In 
1897 he joined the editorial staff of the Minneapolis 
Tribune, thereby gaining experience that was of value 
to him in his association: work. 
_ il. 8. Childs, the new secretary, has been in the 
inspection work of the association over fifteen years. 
H e began in the lumber business in Chicago in June, 
1571, the year of the big fire, and was connected with 
various concerns in the windy city, being with the 
H. Witbeek Lumber Company from 1878 to 1891, when 
he left the lumber business and engaged in real estate. 
In February, 1894, he came to Minneapolis as an in- 
Spector in the grading bureau of the Mississippi Valley 
Lumbermen’s Association, and served in that capacity 
Six years. In 1900 he succeeded E. M. Warren as chief 
‘uspector, and has held that position ever since. 

The resignation of Mr. Rhodes and the election of 
Mr. Childs as secretary took place at a meeting of the 
board of directors this morning and the retiring and 
the ineoming secretaries took part in the meeting of 
the association. It was called to order‘in the ladies’ 
ordinary of the West hotel at 2:30 p, m, today by 
President Edgar Dalzell. 








Secretary H. 8S. Childs read the minutes of the last 
annual meeting and they were approved. President 
Dalzell then spoke as follows: 


President’s Address. 


I take pleasure in calling you together to attend the 
fourth semiannual meeting of our association. At the time 
of our annual meeting in January general conditions were 
not at all favorable for trade. We were just starting in 
on the tariff fight and were just beginning.to see daylight 
after the panic of 1907, but at the present time prospects 
are very much improved. You all know the result of the 
tariff bill so it is not necessary to go into details on that 
subject. The panic is a thing of the past and with the 
bountiful crops being harvested and which soon will be 
marketed at prices that will put millions of dollars in cir- 
culation, we “cannot but look for a good fall trade and I 
hope at much better prices. 

I regret to advise that at the meeting of the board of 
directors, held this morning, our secretary, J. E. Rhodes, 
resigned his position, to take effect today. Mr. Rhodes 
became connected with the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s 
Association in August, 1898, and was appointed secretary 
of the association in January, 1899. It was largely through 
his efforts that the Wisconsin Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation were merged into the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association. It is needless to say that his work always 
has been very satisfactory, and while in his new position 
he will not be directly connected with the association, he 
will still be in position to work with us and be a great 
help in association work. I am sure all will join with 
me in wishing him success in his new position. 

At the meeting of the board of directors it was decided 
to consolidate the offices of secretary and chief inspector. 
We have ane H. §S. Childs secretary and we hope 
that you will work with him and give him the same as- 
sistance that you have given Mr. Rhodes. 

I am pleased to advise that the finances of the associa- 
tion are in fairly good shape, and later on you will hear 
the reports of the treasurer and auditor and also have full 
reports from the chairman of the bureau of grades as to 
the work done by that committee. 


Treasurer’s Report, 
The report of the treasurer, C. A. Smith, then was 


read by Secretary Child’s in Mr. Smith’s absence. It 
follows: 


Balance carried forward from 1908..$ 5,368.44 
Receipts Nos. 1907 to 2261 inclusive 19,217.47 


WORE x 6 cep Wed po cokee Skndsinoedonsriartnt $24,585.91 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Vouchers Nos. 864 to 1027 inclusive............ $18,884.81 

Balamece this Gate.-i oss cc ci detec cette esses $ 5,701.10 


Auditor’s Report. 
The report of the auditor, William Gratz, was read 
as follows: 
After having examined the accounts of the association 


covering a period from January 23, 1909, to August 16, 
1909, my findings are as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance in treasury January 23, 





pT PTT ee ee ete. $ 5,368.44 
Cash receipts January 23, 1909, to 
August 16, 1909..........e005 19,217.47 
Dated os cede edhe 505 ThSsh0 2s 00s 200 sik o $24,585.91 
DISBURSEMENTS. y 
Paid by voucher Nos. 864 to 1027 inclusive..... $18,884.81 
Balance in treasury August 16, 1909...... $ 5,701.10 
RESOURCES. 
Cash 18 tMOASELY fs 5. bec cicst ve des $ 5,701.10 
Due from members and others...... 6,189:15 
Working Pam o-oiv.0:6 ore 0's obs wrein 0’ 1,025.00: 
Cash to secretary, incidental 
CZPENSOD 2 iviwccovoccsins $ 
Cash to seven inspectors for 
traveling “expenses........ 1,000 $12,915.25 
LIABILITIES. 
Due to members for refunds.........: oeeneees “.$ 192.53 
Met - Pemeteees hos os i ca etscececeeces oe eo + $12,722.72 


a 


DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENSES. 


Charged to incidentals............. -—$ 21.00 
Office CXPeMSE .....ceccccccces 431.72 
Postage, telegram and telephone.. -387.46 
BAIAIES .ccvccevcccsccscccceecs 9,952.81 
Traveling eXpeMse .....e.esee0% 4,732.38 
Stationery and printing......... 270.50 
MiscellAMGOUS .cccccvscccccccce 2,695.06 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
AMBOCIATION  cccccccccciccseres 00.50 
RBeORGRS: cs cvcccocss ecaseccbeose 93.38 $18,884.81 


Secretary’s Report. 
Secretary Childs then read his report on the work of 
the association since the January meeting, as follows: 


Membership. 


One year ago our association consisted of fifty-seven 
companies. At the present time our membership list shows 
forty-seven names, a decrease of ten ih a year. Most. of 
these have cut all their pine logs but are still manufactur- 
ing hemlock and hardwood lumber. Two companies have 
joined the association since January 1, 1909. 


Bureau of Grades. 


The work of this department has gone steadily forward 
without change in methods or personnel. The preportion 
of claims inspected to the amount of lumber shipped -has 
been larger within the last six months than it was during 
the more prosperous years when the volume of business was 
greater. ’ 

Of the claims inspected to settle disputes 48 percent was 
on lumber shipped by parties not members of our associa- 
tion. The inspection of claims for nonmembers is a feat- 
ure of the grading bureau that has been growing from year 
to year, and the tact that nearly one-half of the claims for 
the last six months, 116. out of a total of 241, were in- 
spected for parties not connected with our association, 
argues well for the standing of our bureau as an arbitrator. 
The grades of fifty-seven pine and hemlock, and twenty-nine ~ 
exclusively hemlock plants, making ir all rae a 
are now under the supervision of our inspectors, ay 12 
the members of the bureau and the inspectors met and spent 
the 12th and 13th looking over grades. 

At the time of the annual meeting of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, in July, at Seattle, Wash., 
a conference was held by delegates to consider the advisabil- 
ity of marketing odd lengths. After some discussion a reso- 
lution .was adopted and presented to the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association which adopted it at its next, 
‘session. The resolution is as follows: 


It is the sense of this meeting that in the manufac- 
ture of all lumber, odd as well as even lengths, be the 
standard in flooring, ceiling, partition, molding, drop 
and beveled siding and finish,- and the -National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association — approves this ac- 
tion-and urges its adoption by its affiliated associations. 


Pine beveled siding is and has been several years al- 
most unfversally sold by manufacturers of our territory in 
odd lengths, while flooring, ceiling, drop siding and finish 
are, to a considerable extent, and with very little objection 
from buyers. A formal declaration making odd lengths of 
these items standard may not seem essential to us, still, 
there is more or less opposition to accepting them by re- 
tailers in other markets, and a declaration from this asso- 
ciation standardizing these items of odd lengths as recom- 
mended by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, might strengthen the hands of other associations with 
whom the practice is an innovation, and thereby contribute 
in a measure to the unifying of methods that grade and 
smooth the paths of business. 

These matters properly would come under the jurisdiction 
of the bureau of grades for their consideration and advice. 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


The annual meeting of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association was. held at Seattle, Wash. July 12, 13 
and 14. Our association was represented by President Ed- 
gar Dalzell, Edward Hines, William Irvine, J. M. Richards, 
R. G. Chisolm, H..R. Woerz, M. H. McCarthy and F. B. 
Weyerhaeuser. Subjects of much interest and importance 
to lumbermen were. considered.. Papers .were read and ad- 
dressed delivered on narly every branch of the lumber in- 
mes af from the tree to the finished pruduct. The conser- 
vation of the forests and reforestation were ably presented 
by government experts and a, All these addresses, 
apers and discussions have been fully published in the 
umber trade A eg y=: aud. should be instructive and 
interesting reading to lumbermen. : 

For the second time.our_assosiation was honored by the 
election of one of. its.. Ss, cago, 
to the presidency of the National’ Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, the highest office at the disposal of organized 
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lumbermen. William Irvine, one of our former presidents, 
having been the first. 

The visiting delegates were cordially welcomed and hos- 
pitably entertained by lumbermen, their wives and daugh- 
ters, of Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland and other 
places, whose generous provision for the enjoyment and 
comfort of the ladies and gentlemen constituting their 
guests was thoroughly appreciated. 

John A. Bruce, of Strader, La., in behalf of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, extended a cordial in- 
vitation to hold the next annual meeting at New Orleans, 
which was accepted. 


American Lumber Trades’ Congress. 


In June of last year, a meeting of representatives of 
nearly all branches of the lumber industry of the United 
States was held in Minneapolis to discuss trade problems 
and formulate a code .of trade ethics. At that time an 
organization “was effected and named “American Lumber 
Trades’ Congress” and a tentative code of ethics was recom- 
mended. On June 7 and 8, 1909, the second meeting of this 
organization was held in Chicago and consisted of regularly 
appointed delegates from associations of manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers. Our association was repre- 
sented by President Edgar Dalzell, J. E. Rhodes and H. S. 
Childs. ‘The Minneapolis code was taken up and discussed 
section by section. ‘The discussions were interesting and at 
times animated. Each interest presented its side of the 
questions and all had an opportunity to hear both sides. A 
spirit of harmony prevailed, and at the end of the confer- 
ence every section of the present code was adopted unani- 
mously and the code as a whole ratified without a dissent- 
ing vote. a , 

Sone congress was representative, and while there may 
be now and then a point that some might think could be 
made more satisfactory to their particular interest, all 
delegates were willing to subscribe to it because they be- 
lieved it to be for the best interests of all, and in the long 
run will be for the best interest of each. 

The code has been distributed among our members by 
mail, and its ratification by this and other associations is 
earnestly requested. by. the American Lumber Trades’ 
Congress. Se 

In compliance with our constitution it will be necessary 
for each member of this association to give his writen 
constant to ratification before we can adopt the code. 
unanimous resolution passed at this meeting, advising its 
adoption, probably would be the first proper procedure to 
take. 

The inroads of pulp or paper boxes on the package mar- 
ket has had a marked effect in reducing the sale and con- 
sumption of wooden boxes. As the boxmakers are by far 
the most extensive users of low grade lumber of all our 
customers, a heavy curtailment in the use of grades that 
are accumulating in greater proportion than are higher 
grades, is a condition that calls for immediate consideration 
and such legitimate action by lumber manufacturers as will 
restore the wooden box to its rightful place as the peer 
of package covers. 


A Brief History of the Association. 


J. E. Rhodes, retiring -secretary, rounded out his 
services by a retrospect, as follows: 


It may be proper upon this ossasion for me to record 
something of the history of the Northern Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association and its predecessors, the Mississippi Valley 
and the Wisconsin Valley Lumbermen’s Associations. 

The history of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Asso- 
elation is one of modern business methods which has had 
no small share in organizing the lumber business and bring- 
ing it to its present systematic state. Realizing that the 
new conditions could best be met by codperation, a group of 
prominent manufacturers organized the Mississippi Valley 
Lumbermen’s Association in September, 1891. The first 
meeting was held September 1, at the West hotel, in this 
city. ft is of interest to note that the names which have 
been the most influential in the lumber world for nearly a 
decade, were among the first enrolled at that meeting. 
Among the number were 8S. T. McKnight, Eugene Shaw, Eau 
Claire, Wis.; W. H.. Laird, Winona, Minn.; William Irvine, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis.; Frederick Weyerhaeuser, Rock Island, 
Ill.; R. L. McCormick, Hayward, Wis.; H. C. Akeley, E. W. 
Backus, B. F. Nelson, Charles A. Bovey, H. M. DeLaittre, 
Cc. A, Smith, Minneapolis, Minn. Of the sixty-five men 
who were present, the larger number have retired from the 
lumber business, and a few have passed over to the great 
majority. 

Organized by Prominent Lumbermen. 


Officers elected at this meeting were B. F. Nelson, presi- 
dent; W. H. Laird and William Irvine, vice presidents; R. 
L. McCormick, treasurer. The directors were Alexander 
Stewart, Frederick Weyerhaeuser, G. S. Shaw, G. J. Cruik- 
shank, W. H. Young, George H. Atwood. J, Newton Nind 
was employed as secretary. This list of officers was chosen 
by a committee consisting of John S. Owen, Eau Claire, 
Wis.; John Paul, LaCrosse; W. S. Hill, Minneapolis, of 
whom only Mr. Owen is still living. 

The principal. interest at this initial meeting centered in 
the comparison of stocks on hand and a general discussion 
of the needs of the trade. A movement was inaugurated 
destined to be one of the most important departures that 
the association has made in all its history of eighteen 
years; and one which has influenced the whole lumber busi- 
ness of the United States. This was the attempt to secure 
uniform grades of lumber, which has proven such a success. 


A conference of a number of manufacturers had been held © 


in April, 1890, at Minneapolis, when a committee was ap- 
pointed to see what could be done to interest lumbermen in 
such a movement. This committee consisted of W. J. 
Young, Charles Horton, 8S. T. McKnight, John S. Owen and 
W. L. Bassett. They employed two practical graders, J. 
S. Funk and A. A. Fiero, to visit those mills which would 
permit them to do so, and July 8, 1890, they made a report 
showing how the grades at fifty-five white pine mills com- 
pared with the ‘“Meginn Rules for Lumber Inspection.” The 
majority of the mills then visited now are out of business. 
The Meginn rules were simple, general specifications for 
flooring, siding, finishing, boards, fencing and dimension 
lumber, written by James Meginn, who had been engaged 
in the Chicago wholesale yards as an inspector up to 1890. 
They were the only guide the committee of inspectors could 
use on which to base a comparison. Nothing was done with 
this report at that time. 
Tariff Legislation Arouses Association. 

According to the records of the meetings, R. L. MeCor- 
mick was the first to urge this step upon the new associa- 
tion, but it was not immediately made a subject of interest, 
perhaps, because a matter of more pressing importance soon 
came up to occupy the attention of the lumbermen. This 
was the legislation then pending before Congress to admit 
to the United States free of duty the surplus lumber from 
Canada. The Canadian northwest had not then developed 
sufficiently to consume all the lumber the Canadian mills 
could supply. The situation with respect to the producing 
capacity in Canada was not unlike that which has existed 
during recent. tariff debates. The forests of the Pacific 
coast were shut off by the difficulties of transportation from 
having any large effect upon the lumber markets of the 
country. ‘The yellow pine of the South was not then the 
giant industry that it is today. The sturdy Canadians were 
clamoring for admission to the markets of this country and 
threatened to become a serious menace if the tariff were 
removed, since they could secure cheaper labor and the 
cheapest of all transportation for a large part of their 
product—the boat ivy ce of the Great Lakes. 

In the winter of 1892 the new Mississippi Valley Lum- 
bermer’s Association cojperated with a few other lumber 
associations then existing in sending a delegation to Wash- 


ington to protest against the pro d abolition of the tariff 
on lumber. Sixteen delegates from the Northwest were 
chosen, and they bore the brunt of the fight that was suc- 
cessfully made before Congress. 


Senseless Attacks on Organization. 


Incidents to keep alive the interest of its members in the 
organization were not lacking in this formative year, for it 
was before the first annual meeting could be held that a 
zealous newspaper man, backed by legislators desirous of ob- 
taining political prominence, had launched such attacks 
against the association, which was called a body of mono- 
polists, that the board of directors and several prominent 
lumbermen,. were indicted for the conspiracy under the 
Sherman antitrust law. Ludicrous as the instance looks to- 
day, in the light of all that is done by organizations of all 
kinds of business men and others, it was then a most 
humiliating and annoying experience to the lumbermen. It 
was not until nearly a year had elapsed that the demurrer 
entered in the case was sustained by Judge Nelson of the 
supreme court of Minnesota, who held-that no attempt to 
monopolize the lumber business had been made or intended, 
and that the organization had done nothing that could be 
considered in any manner a restraint of trade. The officers 
have strictly followed the original policy laid down of as- 
suring themselves that there is no law which will prevent 
lumbermen from meeting for a discussion of conditions per- 
taining to and directly affecting their business. 

The officers made a strong etfort to induce a larger num- 
ber of firms to join, but indifference and distrust, as is 
usual in new enterprises, nullified the work of promoters, 
and but five firms were added to the eighty members out 
— 358 mills then sawing lumber in the Misissippi 
valley. 

Agitation for Uniformity of Grades. 

The matter of uniform grades, too, was something new 
under the sun, and was most severely criticised and its com- 
plete failure predicted. The objection to this movement 
was so general that at one time it beeame necessary to drop 
the agitation entirely, and although Messrs. McCormick and 
Ulrich returned persistently to the charge time after time, 
it was lomg betore the members would acknowledge : the 
value of uniform inspection service. It is strange indeed 
that the manufacturers were not more quick to see the ad- 
vantages of this movement which has been so successfully 
conducted and which has proved so valuable to themselves 
and their customers. The Winona manufacturers had in- 
stituted uniform grades shortly before the organization of 
the association, and later the north Wisconsin manufactur- 
ers did the same, but no action was taken toward unifying 
the different specifications. Perhaps the depressing period 
of financial stringency which prevailed in the country dur- 
ing 1593 and 1594 was sufficient to account for the fact 
that the association made no aggressive movement during 
that year. Certain it is that the lumbermen of the Mis- 
sissippi valley, as well as of other sections, were not exempt 
from the trials and hardships of those dark days, and when 
the sun did shine and financial prosperity again appeared 
above the horizon, it was to shine upon.a few wrecked 
lumber companies and fallen fighters in the struggle for 
— although the main guard was as ready for the 
ray. 

he first committee which was able to accomplish any 
appreciable result in the matter of uniform grades was ap- 
ag in 1894, consisting of George 8S. Long, Eau Claire, 

is., chairman; E. W. Backus and E. L. Carpenter, Min- 
neapolis; Roscoe Horton, Winona; E. Mueller, Davenport, 
Iowa; H. H. Foster, Merrill, Wis.; W. E. Brown, Rnhine- 
lander. It was not, however, until 1895 that the commit- 
tee was able actually to begin the practical work of estab- 
lishing conformity to any standard of grades. The first 
printed rules were issued In July, 1895. At that time the 
services of E. M. Warren were secured. Mr. Warren was 
a practical lumberman, familiar with the manufacturing 
and selling ends of the buB8iness, and possessing a peculiar 
ability to bring the different mills together and to enlist 
their general interest in this work. Mr. Warren, together 
with the committee, formulated the rules for the grading of 
northern pine lumber which were so comprehensive, so 
practicable and so definite that they stand today practically 
as they originally were written, the standard for white 
pine lumber throughout the greater part of the country. 
‘They have been the basis upon which associations of manu- 
facturers of other woods have formulated specifications for 
uniform grades of lumber. 

The success of the association in establishing this move- 
ment shaped and directed the methods by which the lumber 
business has been conducted in this country ever since. In 
the years in which Mr. Warren was busily perfecting this 
system George Long was the inspiration of the movement. 
Through his superior knowledge of the lumber business and 
his persistent faith in the good results to be accomplished 
from this work he was able to use his position as chairman 
of the bureau successfully to meet the many objections and 
criticisms which assailed the chief inspector on every side. 


Wilson Bill and Forest Fires Work Havoc. 


In 1893 W. H. Laird, of Winona, was elected president. 
The years from 1895 to 1898 were hard ones for men in all 
branches of business, and particularly hard for lumbermen, 
whose stocks lay blackening in the pile, but who still were 
compelled to manufacture in order to make use of the dead 
and down timber resulting from the great forest fires. It 
is a matter of great credit that they were able to maintain 
an interest in the association. To add to the other discourag- 
ing circumstances the reduction in the tariff on lumber as 
affected by the Wilson bill, worked much hardship and 
spread general demoralization in the business throughout 
the country, It was not until 1896 that the tariff was 
restored to its former basis of $2 a thousand feet. 

The bitter lesson of the forest fires was not lost, and 
further assistance was given to legislation enacted in the 
northern states, looking to more effective forest protection. 

It was in 1895 that the Wisconsin Valley Lumbermen’s 
Association affiliated with the Mississippi Valley association 
in the adoption of uniform grades. 


System of Market Reporting Adopted. 

In 1898 President Laird laid down the honors of office 
which he had borne for five long years with the highest 
credit to himself; and William Irvine, of Chippewa Falls, 
assumed the position in time to guide the organization 
through the pleasant years of prosperity which then began. 
In March, 1899, the present incumbent became secretary of 
the association, and provisions for enlarging the work of 
that office were authorized by the directors. An efficient 
system of reporting market conditions had been inaugurated 
by the committee of which William Brooks was chairman. 
This proved to be an extremely valuable feature of the work, 
supplemented by a system of circulars covering crop con- 
ditions, comprehensive statistics. of production, shipments 
ete., as well as changes in freight rates and miscellaneous 
information of more or less value to the members. 

n 1901 McKnight was elected president and served 
two years, during which the lumber business experienced 
the most prosperous years in its history. 

The resignation, in 1900, of Mr. Warren as first inspector 
of the bureau of grades was reluctantly accepted, but his 

ition was filled by the promotion of H. 8. Childs, who 

ad been a member of a staff of inspectors for six years. 
The work of the bureau has been conducted under his direc- 
tion with marked success and satisfaction since. 

It was in this year that Mr. Long resigned as chairman 
of the bureau with the success of whose work he had so 
large a He was succeeded by J. D. Bronson, of Still- 
water, Minn., who served as chairman until January, 1906, 
when .W. H. Bundy, of Rice = was chosen chair- 

an 


man. Mr. Bundy ed in was succeeded b 
Cc. EB. McGibbon, i Miemnapelas, who is the present chair. 





In 1902 the Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ As. 
sociation testified to the merits of the bureau of grades by 
allying itself. with that portion of the work, since whey 
the specifications for the grades of hemlock have beep 
printed in connection with the standard grades for pine, 
As many of the original members sawing pine increase 
their output of hemlock the coéperation between the two 
associations in this work has been extremely valuable. 

In 1903 R. L. McCormick became president, withdrawing 
at the close of the year because of his removal to the Pa- 
cific coast. In 1903 woe association joined the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and has given its 
heartiest support to further the efforts inaugurated by that 
association. 

In 1904 E. L. Carpenter, of Minneapolis, became presi- 
dent of the association. The vice presidents were Eugene 
Shaw and J. P. Weyerhaeuser. C. A. Smith was elected 
treasurer. 

Mr. Carpenter served as president two years and the 
association accomplished vast deal for the benefit of its 
members during his administration. 


Two Associations Consolidate. 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the association was held 
in Minneapolis January 23, 1906. he fourteenth annual 
meeting of the Wisconsin Valley Lumbermen’s Association 
was held on the same day. These two associations were 
then consolidated, forming the Northern Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, and an enlarged field of work was under- 
taken. R. Weyerhaeuser was elected president, C. ¢. 
Yawkey, first vice president, and oo Dalzell, second vice 
president. At this meeting the following gentlemen were 
elected to honorary membership in the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association as a testimonial of their faithful 
services in behalf of the industry with which they were so 
long identified: B. F. Nelson, H. C. Akeley, 8S. T. Me- 
Knight and R. L. McCormick. Mr. McKnight died a year 
a 


go. 

The Wisconsin Valley Lumbermen’s Association was or- 
ganized at Wausau, Wis., in 1890, and was maintained as a 
very valuable and effective organization for many years. 
Because of its declining membership, due to the sawing out 
of a good many mills, the association was merged with the 
ae Valley Lumbermen’s Association in 1906, as 
stated. . 

It was at the consolidation of these two associations that 
the northern lumbermen first began to interest themselves 
in the subject of forestry. The work of handling freight 
claims, and endeavoring to improve the weighing service of 
the railroads, was undertaken by the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and the results on the whole have 
been satisfactory. R. M. Weyerhaeuser was reélected presi- 
dent at the annual meeting in 1907. ‘The services of Kdgar 
Dalzell in behalf of the lumbermen for many years were 
recognized by his election to the presidency, in 1908, and 
he was reélected at the beginning of the present year. 
Much valuable work has been accomplished during his ad- 
ministration. 

The last eleven years of my life have been devoted to 
this work, and I bespeak for my successor the same loyal 
support and fidelity that it has been my pleasure to receive 
at your hands. 


Discussion of Market Conditions. 


Secretary Childs’ discussion of market conditions 
followed: 


There has been a steady increase in the volume of busl- 
ness in nearly all staple commodities since a year ago, and 
prices have advanced on many articles, although increased 
assumption rather than advancing prices, has been the rule. 

Iron and steel show marked improvement and reports of 
many and heavy inquiries for future delivery are frequent. 
The output of pig iron in June rose from 1,900,866 tons to 
2,101,579 tons in July. 

Outside of New York, bank clearings are 18.7 percent 
larger than they were a year ago, and 19.5 percent greater 
than in 1906, while the increase in New York is 35.8 per- 
os more than last year and 14.2 percent more than in 


Railway earnings are growing and as the immense crops 
now maturing are harvested and begin to move, railways 
will be taxed to their utmost to handle them. Railway 
earnings are 5.9 percent greater than a year ago and with- 
in 3.6 percent of 1907. 

The immense activity and increase in building operations 
in the larger cities of the country during the present season 
is unprecedented. Reports from thirty-nine cities for July 
show an increase over July, 1908, of 2,750 buildings and 
$11,763,279, or 25 percent. While this is the best showing 
for any month in 1909, every month this year has shown a 
gain over last year. 

hile all these indications of prosperity are favorable 
and pleasing, their vitality and life depend upon the 
products of the soil, and the business world has learned 
to study the crop conditions from the sowing of the seed 
through each ive develop t of Ats growth until 
safely harvested, and the market tells the final story. Con- 
ditions for an abundant crop of the principal cereals, and 
a market that will bring more dollars to the pockets of the 
farmers, never were more favorable than at present. Re- 
ports from all sources seem to verify the government esti- 
mate that the wheat crop of this year will, with the excep- 
tion of 1906, be the largest in bushels, and by reason of 
higher prices, the greatest without exception in money value, 
that this country ever has raised. 

The government’s estimates on bushels of corn, oats, bar- 
ley and flax for 1909 is greater than any previous year. 

*robably no class of men are keener observers of crop 
conditions and make greater efforts to ascertain what the 
harvest will be than are traffic managers of our railroads. 
You would no doubt be interested to hear read a few letters 
written on crop conditions along their respective lines in 
answer to my request for information of this character. 


Production of Lumber in United States. 


A preliminary report from the government Forest Service 
gives the production of lumber in the United States for 
1908 as follows: ‘ 

Number of mills reporting— 
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Shipments by rail of pine lumber for the first six months 
of 1909 and the corresponding months of 1908 as reported 
by the members of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Ass¢- 
ciation were as follows: 

RAIL SHIPMENTS OF PINE LUMBER JANUARY TO JUNE, IN- 
: CLUSIVE, 1908 anD 1909, 
Months. 1908 ‘1 


January ...... 47,296,924 


. py bt re Rate. 

, 85,854,400 38,557,476 *81.9 

February ..... 61,987,374 82,620,172 20,632,798 *33.2 
March ....... 7 x 985,617 22,031,957 *29.7 


3,953,660 
April .....,.. 85;783,911 
May ......... 72,730,766 4 ‘ 
June ......... 99,955,792 - 88,955,988 10,999,804 !11.0 


Totals .....441,708,427 536,756,385 95,047,958 *%21.5 
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SHIPMENTS OF HEMLOCK JANUARY TO JUNE, INCLUSIVE, 1908 


AND 1909. 
Months. 1908. 1909. Difference. Rate. 
january ..+- 9,276,131 © 22,062,278 12,786,147 *138.0 
February -.. 13,212,669 20,466,888 7,254,219 *54.9 
March ...<- 17,252,236 24,577,882 7,325,646 *42.4 
April .....- 17,217,320 23,348,620 6,131,300 *35.6 
May ..c.0ed 8,197,279 24,892,429 16,695,150 *203.6 
June ...-:.- 19,861,393 19,902,418 41,025 ~ *.002 








Totals ... 85,017,028 135,250,515 50,233,487 *59.0 


mi +] nerease. !Decrease. 
These figures show a gain over the shipments of 1908 in 


pine of 21.5 percent, and in hemlock of 59 percent. 
Expansion of the lumber business in our territory for the 
last year has’ been slow and sometimes halting, but on the 
whole a decided advance has been made and business is on 
a firmer foundation than at any time since October, 1907. 


The same general conditions prevail in the South and West. 

With the general market for nearly all commodities in a 
healthy state, plenty of money to move crops that will bring 
back many millions, the prospects for a brisk demand for 
lumber that will bring advanced prices seem assured. 


(. E. MeGikkon, chairman of the bureau of grades, 
presented a brief verbal report. He told of the meet- 
ing held with the inspectors this summer at Wells, 


Mich., and Marinette, Wis., and of the good results 
obtained. He then mentioned the action of the na- 
tional association at Seattle favoring odd lengths, and 


recommended it for adoption. He declared it would 
conserve material and would not discommode the con- 
sumer. It did not meet with favor from the other 
members. W. H. Bissell asked whether odd dengths 
would not be opposed by the retailers, and President 
Dalzell expressed the opinion that it would be. No 
action was taken. 

Cc, A. Stafford, secretary of the National Boxmakers’ 
Association, was introduced and made a short talk. 
Mr. Stafford said that the koxmakers were not fight- 
ing the use of substitutes, but were making a cam- 
paign for the increased use of wooden boxes. Last 
vear the boxmakers discovered that their business had 
fallen off much more heavily than conditions in other 
lines of trade warranted, and so investigated. They 
found that boxes not made of lumber were coming 
into more general use, a condition for which the lum- 
ber trade was largely responsible. During 1906 and 
1907 the box men were forced by high lumber prices 
to put their prices up to such an extent that con- 
sumers had to look around for something else. They 
took to using boxes made of fiber and various ma- 
terials, and some of this trade has been lost and will 
not return, since for some purposes the substitutes are 
better. However, for most things the wooden box is 
better, and consumers are beginning to come back. 
The loss to the box trade has affected lumbermen, who 
sold 6,000,000,000 feet of lumber to box factories in 


1907 and 1908. They have lost 45 percent of that 
trade. 

The Lox men are working to get back their trade, 
and lumbermen can help in various ways, Mr, Stafford 


explained. They can help with the railroad com- 
panies. The makers of substitutes are working all the 
time to get concessions from the railroads, while the 
wooden box men insist that substitutes should give 
the same strength as wooden boxes, thus protecting the 
railroads from loss, or else they should pay a higher 
rate. The lumbermen can help in urging this point 
to the railroad officials. 

Lumbermen running commissaries and stares can 
help by requesting that all their goods be shipped in 
wooden boxes. This may seem a little thing, but can 
do much good. One large Chicago house recently has 
gone back to wooden boxes through the efforts of two 
Wisconsin concerns. 

Finally, Mr. Stafford urged, lumbermen can help in a 
financial way, as many already have done, in the move- 
ment for greater use of wooden boxes. Mr. Stafford 
was applauded and President Dalzell urged members to 
send their checks in aid of the work. 

J. E. Rhodes, who represented the association at the 
trade ethics conference, made a report and urged its 
adoption, but explained that under the constitution it 
could not be done without written consent of every 
member. He suggested that the secretary be instruct- 
ed to send a cireular to all members asking their 
approval of the code of ethics, and a motion to this 
effect was carried. 


National Problems Facing Lumbermen. 


Mr. Rhodes closed his work for the association with 
the following notable paper, embodying some of the 
results of his eleven years’ experience: 


It is unnecessary for me to tell a convention of lumber- 
men of the size and importance of their industry. You 
know that lumbering operations are conducted to a greater 
or less extent in practically every state in the Union, and 
that in fifteen states it is one of the chief industries, of the 
people. You also know that nearly a million people are 
directly engaged in the business of converting trees into 
lumber. The industry indirectly maintains many hundreds 
of thousands of people engaged in the business of supply- 
ing the multitude of articles consumed in such large quan- 
tities by this business. Incidentally, the lumbermen as a 
whole, are the best customers of the American farmer. The 
lumber business “constitutes so large a’ part of the com- 
mercial fabric of this country that anything that seriously 
injures it is certain to affect the prosperity of a very great 
part of the whole people. 


Unity of Interest Necessitates Unity of Action. 


, (ndividual owners of timber, and manufacturers of lum- 
er, frequently fail to realize that they constitute an in- 
tegral part of this great national industry, and that their 
interests are affected in common with those of every other 
puuberman by attacks made upon the business as a whole. 
tors merly there was such a lack of sympathy among lum- 
— men in different sections of the country that anything 
= concerted national movement for mutual benefit was 
tion ane Bo Me goon cage ge - 

vas organ ‘or the express purpose 0: up 
matters of general interest to lumbermen of the whole coun- 
ling It remained for the appearance of a common enemy, 
= the plans of the politicians to sacrifice lumber on the 
altar of tariff revision, to bring the lumbermen together 
and demonstrate the. value of such national codperation. 


Without going into the merits of our cause in the tariff 
issue, I will ‘say that it was the plan of the politician to 
satisfy the demand for a revision of the tariff downward 
by removing entirely the protection on lumber, while main- 
taining it on those commodities which we are obliged to 
consume. Lumber was to have been made the scapegoat. 
We were forced to defend ourselves from attacks which, if 
successful, would have injured the lumber business more 
seriously, and the thousands dependent upon it, than the 
general public, unfamiliar with the conditions, seemed able 
to realize. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association fully 
has vindicated its existence, and the thanks of the lum- 
bermen of the country are due to those who originated it. 
It conducted a legitimate and clean fight which prevented 
the complete sacrifice of the very moderate protection of $2 
a thousand feet under the Dingley bill, an advalorem rate 
of about 10 percent, much less than the rates upon any of 
the articles which lumbermen buy. 


Tariff Fight Has Its Lessons. “ 


This tariff campaign has not been without its lessons, 
which it will behoove us to heed at this time. In the first 
place, the lumbermen now more generally realize the neces- 
sity of maintaining a strong national organization. Many 
questions are pressing upon our industry today which can 
only be handled successfully by active codperation among 
lumbermen of the whole country. 

When Senator Kittredge, of South Dakota, made his now 
famous speech in the United States Senate over two years 
ago, in which he made the sensational charge that the lum- 
ber business of the nation was controlled by a gigantic and 
mysterious monopoly which exacted extortionate profits 
from a long suffering public, we joked about it. Lumber- 
men generally considered his misstatements as the mouth- 
ings of a politician who was making a grandstand play 
with the object of placing himself in tne lime light in order 
that he might secure his reéleetion to an office which was 
fast slipping from his control. His statements regarding 
the lumber business were so far from the truth and so 
absurd that we could not take them seriously, and utterly 
tailed to realize the influence which they would have upon 
the public mind. His resolution instructing the Bureau of 
Corporations to begin an investigation of the lumber trust 
was, of course, adopted, and many newspapers, whose busi- 
ness it is to sell sensation, took up the charges, which im- 
mediately were picked up by politicians of lesser light, but 
with the same-motives as the former senator. The very 
fact that the government was obliged to begin an investi- 
gation of the lumber business, even under such circum- 
stances, convicted the industry in the minds of a great 
many good people. When it came to the tariff campaign 
those representatives in Congress who believed that a ma- 
jority of their constituents desired free lumber, (while at 
the same time asking for advanced duties upon the com- 
modities which they produce), attempted to justify their 
eontentions for the abolition of this duty by repeating the 
charges originated by Senator Kittredge. In talking for 
home consumption, they were willing to punish the lum- 
bermen by the means of ruinous tariff legislation, before 
they have been convicted of maintaining any trust. 

And while many persons who were at first disposed to 

believe that where there was so much smoke there must 
be some fire, have since satisfied themselves that no lumber 
trust exists, it is not too much to say that the great mass 
of the newspaper reading public, unfamiliar with the busi- 
ness, and believing that the statesmen at Washington never 
speak except with knowledge, are firm in their belief that 
this industry is controlled by an iniquitous and soulgrinding 
monopoly. 
* The fact that lumber prices are higher today than they 
were when father built the homestead seems to be sufli- 
cient evidence to many that prices are extortionate. The 
fact that the homestead may be worth many times what 
it was when the old house was built, or that the crops 
now raised are selling for several times more than father 
obtained is considered no reason why lumber prices should 
be any higher. 

Lumbermen, individually, feeling secure in their inno- 
cence of the charges made against them collectively, some- 
times fail to realize the very general impression that has 
been created that this industry is conducted in some way or 
other in violation of the law. We have all failed to ap- 
preciate up to this time the damage that could be worked 
to our interests by allowing these charges to go unheeded 
and unchallenged. 


Association Press Bureau -Suggested. 


The work of educating the public regarding the facts of 
our industry can best be done by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, which should have the hearty 
support of every lumberman in the country. The national 
association should be able to maintain an effective press 
agency which will be authorized to reply to every attack 
made upon the business anywhere. As, no doubt, many men 
confirm their impressions of the existence of a combination 
among the lumbermen by reading of frequent meetings of 
lumbermen’s associations, the work of these organizations, 
which is perfectly legitimate, should be explained in as 
readable a manner as possible through the national press 
agency. Such an agency to be effective must be provided 
with ample means, and the good it can do in placing the 
lumber business right before the public, and correcting the 
wrong impressions that have been circulated by political 
— and other unreliable methods, would be incalcu- 
able. 

Another lesson which we have learned from the tariff 
campaign is, that, considering the enormous interests they 
represent, lumbermen should take a more active part in 
politics, local and national; at least, such’ as will obtain 
for their industry the recognition it deserves and to which 
it justly is entitied. We have been altogether too indiffer- 
ent to matters of this kind, and consequently there have 
been sent to Congress and to state legislatures many men 
who are utterly ignorant of the needs and the importance 
of this industry, and indeed, many who are hostile to it and 
indifferent to the welfare of those dependent upon it. 


Lumbermen Have Friends in Congress. 


Furthermore, we have not shown the proper gratitude to 
those legislators and public men who have shown their 
willingness to give our industry its just deserts. There are 
many such men, who, being possibly more familiar with the 
necessities and trials of the business than those opposing 
us, have not joined in the popular clamor against us, and 
who have often had the temerity to ask that we be given a 
square deal. We have nobody to blame but ourselves if we 
find we are without friends in Congress or the state legisla- 
tures to whom we can go when seeking a hearing. I know 
there is a general belief among office holders that lumber- 
men as a class are indifferent to matters political, and that 
they seldom take sufficient interest to reward with their 
political influence any efforts exerted ini their behalf. We 
stand for no small part of the life and welfare ef this na- 
tion, more than we apparently realize, and we have as much 
right to exert our rts in behalf of our own interests, as 
have any other class of citizens. We are as much a part 
of this republican government as are those who are oppos- 
ing us, and I repeat that it is our own fault if we do not 
exercise’ our privileges of American citizenship, and seek 
to vent by every fair and honorable means, : legislation 
an pular movements to injure us. As soon as 
feians understand that oe can not. attack 
e purpose of making a little cheap political. capital, 
without being unchallenged by our friends, and 
other hand, when public: men understand that when they 
raise their voices in our defense, their interest will not be 
overlooked by us, then and only then may we expect fair 


Lumbermen’s Interest in Forestry. 


Another question which is pressing us closely is that of 
forestry. I regret to say that lumbermen generally do not 
seem fully to realize the greatly aroused public sentiment on 
this matter. The same litical influences which created 
the “lumber trust” bugaboo have been responsible, more 
or less, for frightening the ople into the belief that a 
lumber famine is imminent. ‘here are, however, many men 
interested in forestry who are sincerely concerned for the 
preservation of the forests for the future. Their motives 
are those which we can, of course, most heartily indorse. 
Instead of standing back and criticizing the foresters of 
today as visionary theorists and impractical dreamers, as 
many lumbermen have been disposed to do in the past, it 
will be to our best interests to codoperate with them and 
endeavor tO assist them in working out the problems they 
seek to solve along practical and sensible lines. Every 
state, city and hamlet now has its forestry association, 
composed for the most part of people not at all familiar 
with the necéssities of the lumber business, not fully real- 
izing the necessity of the people for lumber, nor acquainted 
with the conditions which make the adoption of forestry 
methods in lumbering operations at the present time prac- 
tically impossible, yet their associations wield a most pow- 
erful influence, and all together they are fast forming a 
public opinion on this matter which if not properly directed 
will surely prove to our great detriment. The National 
Conservation Commission, the United States Forest Service, 
as well as the state forestry boards and commissions, are 
all trying to work out the problem of how to use the forest 
and save it at the same time. 


Forestry a National Question. 


Without going into the merits of the various theories ad- 
vanced, I will say that the whole agitation involves a big 
national question which will increase in importance as pri- 
vately owned timber is cut off, and as the consumption of 
lumber increases with the growth of the country. We are 
dangerously near the time when the ownership of timber 
will be considered a public trust. Unless the first laws to 
be enacted dealing with this phase of the matter are just 
and fair they never will be made so later. It is easier to 
direct wise legislation than to fight bad laws. Our country 
is governed by pubiic sentiment. Public sentiment makes 
our laws, and administers them. A storm of public sen- 
timent is beginning to play above the forests, and unless we 
do something to quell it, the lightening is likely to strike. 
We must assume a more active part in forestry, and in 
augurate an aggressive movement to show the public that 
the lumbermen’s side of the question can not be ignored; to 
show the people that it can not be solved until it is solved 
upon practical lines, and that to accomplish this the 
theories of the foresters must be combined with the necessi- 
ties of the lumber business. 


Public Must Be Correctly Informed. 


The magazines, (which, by the way, are coming to have 
more influence upon public sentiment in such matters than 
are the newspapers), are filled with articles upon the sub- 
ject of forestry, illustrated in most part with pictures of 
barren and burned over tracts, ang generally entitled, 
“What follows the lumbermen’'s ax,’’ or “The result of un- 
scientific tree cutting’’ etc.; and while some of these arti- 
cles are fair, a great majority of them leave the distinct 
impression, purposely, that the lumbermen are the despoil- 
ers of the earth, and seek only illgotten gain, and that they 
could just as easily cut the timber in a manner to con- 
serve and perpetuate the forest, as to strip the land. This 
is where a gross injustice is done to us, and it is the exact 
point’upon which the public must be educated, and at once. 
Many foresters admit that scientific methods of cutting can 
not be applied to logging operations at the present time, 
but they seem unwilling to tell the public why. It is fhere- 
fore up to us to show the people that under our present 
metheds of taxation, the adoption of such methods in the 
average lumbering operation anywhere in the country is 
unprofitable, and when forestry can not be practiced with 
profitable results it cannot be considered for a moment, as 
individuals will not conduct such a work at a great loss to 
themselves, no matter how much they may be prompted by 
sentiment or regard for the interests of future generations. 
When this matter is clearly understood the public will not 
expect them to do so. 


Revision of Taxation Methods Necessary. 

This whole question is dependent upon the adjustment of 
the taxes, and the matter of fire protection. The people 
can be shown that they are fully as much interested in 
these two items as we are. They can also be shown that 
there are two sides to the forestry question, the theoretical 
and the practical. So far they have gotten largely the 
first, which is all right so far as it goes, but it is apparent 
that if they get the other side it will be necessary for us to 
give it to them. Laws already have been enacted which 
show the tendency toward public regulation or control of 
privately owned timber, and it is time that we awakened to 
the situation and took an active part in shaping further 
legislation which is sure to come, sooner I think than many 
expect. We must show the people that the question will 
never be settled right without due consideration to the 
practical necessities; that they can not continue to get un- 
imited quantities of lumber and save the forests at the 
same time; that the adoption of scientific cutting means 
ws additional expense for lumber which must be borne 
in the end by the consumer; that high taxes on timber force 
its early cutting, and that h taxes on cutover lands must 
cause it to be abandoned.* ey must be shown that lum- 
bermen would be greatly pleased to adopt such methods of 
logging operations as would perpetuate their supplies of raw 
material, even to the ¢€ of materially reducing their 
present operations, and do so cheerfully when the re 
lief from taxation, and the enhanced value of their timber 
make it possible. 


Where the Lumbermen’s Duties Lie. 


What is to be done, do you ask? First, the lumbermen 
must awake to the state of public feeling toward their busi- 
ness. We must alarm our associates over the danger that 
confronts them, We must take an increasing interest in 
politics, to see that men are placed in public office, and 
retained there, who are familiar with the necessities and 
importance of the lumber business, and who will be able to 
present the practical side of these questions; we must sup- 
port the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, finan- 
cially and morally. It must be given the means of placing 
before the country through its agencies, in the newspapers 
and magazines, e lumbermen’s side’ of the forestry prob- 
lem. . The National association can well afford eventually 
to employ a practical forester who is familiar with our busi- 
ness, who will be competent to speak to public bodies every- 
where, and especially to forestry associations, upon the 
peculiar necessities of the lumber business; the National 
association should begin upen its own behalf practical dem- 
onstrations of forestry methods, including scientific loggin 
operations in different timbers, and under various condi- 
tions; reforestration of cytover lands in various sections 
or the country with an uate organization properly to 
handle work of this kind. his should be done; first, for 
the purpose of showing the people that lumbermen are fully 
alive to the state of public sefitiment, and that they desire 
to take the initiative in working out this question along 
their own lines; and second, because we should be in a i- 
tion to know what actual results can be accomplished from 
such work, rather than be ~y: 4 dependent upon the for- 
esters for information on these a Up te the present 
time there are no demonstrations of forestry in this country 
which are sufficiently extensive and old enough to be con- 
sidered of any practical val The lumbermen should bé 
the first to start the work. : 

Furthermore, every lumberman should associate himself 
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with forestry organizations, and take an active part in their 
affairs. We must not overlook the fact that we also must 
study this matter from the standpoint of the forester. The 
average lumberman can, no doubt, learn a lot from the 
theoretical forester. We will find it to our advantage in 
the long run to keep in touch with forestry associations, so 
that we may be in a position to give them our side. Unless 
this thing can be worked out by mutual codjperation between 
the forester and the lumberman, it is very likely to be 
vrorked out without regard to our interests. I feel sure the 
forester will welcome out coéperation with him. It is up 
to us to direct this movement. 

These are some of the problems which face the lumber 
tusiness in a national way, and which can be handled to 
cur advantage by a strong national association. 

In the words of Edward Hines, president of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, ‘“‘The Lumber- 
men have been asleep.” It is time they awakened. 


Uniform Demurrage Discussed. 

Mr. Rhodes also brought up correspondence relating 
to demurrage laws, explaining that a committee from 
the National Association of Railroad Commissioners 
is working out a uniform statute for the states and 
for the nation, and lumbermen are interested enough 
to indicate what they want in such a law. This was 
referred to the railroad committee with power to act. 


The resolution adopted by the Indiana Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association protesting against varying thick- 
ness in northern pine lumber was read, and on motion 
of J. M. Nolan was laid on the table without comment. 

There was a short informal dicussion of market con- 
ditions, and all who participated agreed that condi- 
tions were improving each week, the increased de- 
mand for low grade lumber being an especially favor- 
able sign. 

J. M. Nolan said he was not willing to see Mr. 
Rhodes retire as secretary without some further token 
of appreciation. He moved a rising vote of apprecia- 
tion for Mr. Rhodes’ services during the last eleven 
years. It was given, and Mr, Rhodes expressed his 
thanks, saying it had been a pleasure to serve the 
association and that he appreciated the codperation 
that members had given him. - Adjournment then was 
taken. 

Attendance. 
Edgar Dalzell, Minneapolis, president C. A. Smith Lbr. Co. 
’ Rudolph M. Weyerhaeuser, Northern Lbr. Co., Cloquet, Minn. 


A; J. Taylor, Northern Lbr. Co., Cloquet, Minn. 
Fletcher Walker, Red River Lbr. Co., Akeley, Minn. 


— —. 


C. H. Werden, White River Lbr. Co., Mason, Wis. 
Frankland Powell, Rice Lake Lbr. Co., Rice Lake, Wis. 

F. C. Gerhard, Itasca Lbr. Co,, Minneapolis. 

William Gfatz, Itasca Lbr. Co., Minneapolis. 

H. Hornby, Cloquet Lbr. Co., Cloquet, Minn. : 

C. A. Weyerhaeuser, Pine Tree Lbr. Co., Little Falls, Minn, 
F. E.s Weyerhaeuser, Northern Lbr. Co., St. Paul. 

~S Whitten, North Wisconsin Lbr. & Mfg. Co., Hayward, 


Ss. 

J. M. Wilson, Johnson Wentworth Lbr. Co., Cloquet, Minn. 

C. A. Barton, Northland Pine Co., Minneapolis. 

W. H. Bissell, Yawkey-Bissell Lbr. Co., Hazlehurst, Wis. 

L. 8. Case, Chippewa Lbr. & Boom Co., Chippewa Falls, Wis, 

R. G. Chisolm, Nichols-Chisolm Lbr. Co., Minneapolis. 

M. P. McCulloch, Brooks & Rose Lbr. Co., Scofield, Wis. 

C. E. McGibbon, Northland Pine Co., Minneapolis. 

C. B. March, Red River Lbr. Co., Minneapolis. 

Drew Musser, Pine Tree Lumber Co., Little Falls, Minn. 

J. C.:Nolan, Skibo Timber To., St. Paul. 

J. E. Rhodes, retiring secretary, Minneapolis. 

H. §S. Childs, secretary, Minneapolis. 

W. _E. Rosenberry, Thief River Falls Lbr. Co., Thief River 
Falls, Minn. 

C. A. Stafford, secretary National Box Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 

Robert Slaughter, Central Lbr. Co., Hudson, Wis. 

Cc. C. Uber, Bradley Company, Tomahawk, Wis. 

L. E. Wenzel, Itasca Lbr. Co., Minneapolis. 

E. H. Zimmerman, Minneapolis. 





LATEST NEWS OF LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS IN ALL SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Shippers Will Organize—Michigan Hardwood Elects —Conservative Meeting—Good Roads Movement. 


Railroad Material in Better Demand—Southern 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


September 7—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, 
Little Rock, Ark., Hotel Marion; C. M. Dickinson, secretary, 
Paragould. 

September 8—Hardwood Lumber Manufacturers of Wis- 
consin, semiannual, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. 

September 9-14—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

September 29 to October 8—Oklahoma Cement Users’ & 
Contractors’ Association, Oklahoma City, Okla. 





GEORGIA-FLORIDA MILLMEN IN MONTHLY 
GATHERING. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Aug. 14.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association was 
held at the Windsor auditorium, this city, covering a 
morning and afternoon session. 

The report of the joint committee, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the association and the wholesale shippers, 
resulting from the previous day’s conference, was heard 
in which the shippers asked the association if it would 
entertain a proposition to treat with them in marketing 
yellow pine manufactured product, thus reaching a bet- 
ter understanding for the protection and betterment of 
the industry. The association was inclined to consider 
the proposition providing the shippers would organize 
for such a purpose. This they agreed to make an effort 
to do. 

Soon after the meeting opened Z. W. Whitehead was 
called upon for a report on the tariff fight. Mr. White- 
head was the southern member of the tariff committee 
appointed by ‘the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ziation, and did the industry excellent service, spending 
a great deal of his time in Washington in behalf of 
the lumber industry. He gave a brief account of the 
strenuous fight the lumbermen had made at Washington 
and cited a number of the obstacles that had to be 
overcome, paying a high tribute to members of Congress 
from Georgia and Florida, who stood by the lumbermen 
to the end. f 

Foliowing Mr. Whitehead, William B. Stillwell, of 
Savannah, Ga., spoke on his observations at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, at Seattle, Wash. Mr. Stillwell here took 
opportunity to pay a splendid tribute to the tariff com- 
mittee at Washington, after which the following resolu- 
tions were adopted unanimously: 

The members of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, 
believing that but for the timely labors and heroic work, 
good generalship and a of the special tariff commit- 
tee at Washington, lumber would today be on the free list, 
with all the disastrous results attendant upon such a 
calamity, and desiring to express our appreciation of the 
good work thus accomplished for the lumber industry, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association 
that we tender our thanks and heartiest congratulations to 
the committee, consisting of Z. W. Whitehead, J. EB. Rhodes, 
J. E. Defebaugh, D. E. Skinner and George K. Smith, and 
others assisting them, for the arduous labors they have 
performed in securing a tariff on lumber; and especially do 
we point with pride to the work accomplished by our own 
southern member of the committee, Mr. Whitehead, who has 
given practically seven months of his time to our cause, 
at a great sacrifice to his private interests, with that enthu- 
siasm and sincerity that have always characterized his 
efforts in behalf of the lumber trade of the South and the 
whole country in general. 

Resolved, That this association renews its faith in and 
pledges its support to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, under the wise and able leadership of Edward 
Hines, and warmly commends the retiring officers of that 
organization for the part played in the-great struggle for 
a duty on foreign lumber, along with other well known 
policies of the National association. 

Resolved, That this association egpteciates, as ever, the 
valiant work of the lumber press. It has always .stood by 
the manufacturing interests, but in a particular manner it 
is entitled to our support for its efforts in this very impor- 
tant crisis. , 

The report of the inspection committee was heard 
next and it was decided unanimously that,the association 
institute an inspection service, Secretary E. C. Harrell 
being instructed to proceed immediately with the selec- 
tion of an inspector and make the other necessary pro- 
visions. 

Certain changes in the bylaws were proposed relative 
to maximum and minimum dues, which’ will be acted 
upon at the next meeting. Dues for August were fixed 
at 2 cents a thousand feet. 

The usual experience meeting showed that dimension 
was bringing the list prices; that the demand for both 
railroad and car material was better and manvfacturers 


reported orders booked sufficiently far ahead to last 
from twenty to forty days. Better prices prevail on 
10- and 12-inch sizes than in July by $1 to $2 a thou- 
sand feet. Factory and flooring material also was re- 
ported in strong demand. 


Jacksonville was selected again as the place for hold- ’ 


ing the next meeting, which will be Tuesday, September 
14, 1909. 
Those Present. 


George T. Betts, J. S. Betts Co., Ashburn, Ga. 

H. B. Erminger, jr., Central Georgia Land & Lbr. Co., 
Macon, Ga. 

J. B. Conrad, Bond Lbr. Co., Glenwood, Fla. 

bee ag ha Stillwell, Southern Pine Co. of Georgia, Savan- 
nah, Ga. 

P. A. Ausley, Martel Lbr. Co., Martel, Fla. 

A. G. Cummer, Cummer Lbr. Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

H. M. Graham, Stuart Lbr. Co., Brinson, Ga. 

A. G. Garbutt, A. G. Garbutt Lbr. Co., Statesville, Ga. 

D. G. Coit, Cummer Lbr. Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

B. K. Richardson, Arieka Saw Mills, Fivay, Fla. 

W. Frazier Jones, G. 8. Baxter & Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

B. C. Bridges, Oglesby Lbr. & Mfg. Co., Quitman, Ga. 

F. E. Waymer, Paul & Waymer Lbr. Co., Panway, Fla. 

R. H. Paul, East Coast Lbr. Co., Watertown, Fla. 

T. J. Aycock, Aycock Bros. Lbr. Co., Aycock, Ga. 

C, E. Melton, Melton Lbr. Co., Micanopy, Fla. 

A. L. Leighon, Hart Lbr. Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

— L. Camp, R. J. & B. F. Camp Lbr. Co., White Springs, 

a. 

George L. Drew, Upchurch Lbr. Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

T. S. Price, Ashley-Price Lbr. Co., Douglas, Ga. 

J. Upchurch, Upehurch Lbr. Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

J. Corbett, Corbett & Taylor, Bridgeboro, Ga. 

F. ‘Taylor, Corbett & Taylor, Bridgeboro, Ga. 

J. Dorminy, Dorminy & Price Lbr. Co. 

S. Gordon, Tallahassee Saw Mills, Thomasville, Ga. 

. F. Smith, Ocmulgee River Lbr. Co., Lumber City, Ga. 

T. Price, Union Mfg. Co., Greenville, Fla. 

. A. Smith, Ocmulgee River Lbr. Co., Lumber City, Ga. 

Morgan V. Gress, Gress Mfg. Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Elwood C. Harrell, secretary Georgia-Florida Saw Mill As- 
sociation, Tifton, Ga. 

S. L. Chapman, Cummer Lbr. Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

E. P. Rentz, Silver Springs Lbr. Co., Silver Springs, Fla. 
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PACIFIC COAST SHIPPERS’ TRUSTEES IN SEMI- 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Aug. 13.—The semiannual meeting 
of the trustees of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Associ- 
ation was held in the directors’ rooms in the White 
building in this city this afternoon with a full attend- 
ance. Owing to the absence of President W. B. Nettle- 
ton from the city, W. H. Oliver acted as chairman. 
F. D. Becker, secretary, was on duty. 

A verbal report was made by F. A. Traill and F. D. 
Becker, who represented the association at the American 
Lumber Trades Congress held in Chicago in June, rela- 
tive to amendment to certain paragraphs of the code. 
The secretary also made a report of the condition of the 
Minnesota Transfer branch of the association, which 
was found in good condition, and the efficient work of 
Agent Lalor was complimented highly. 

In order that a more thorough investigation of 
shingles might be made at the Transfer, H. S. Stine, of 
the association, suggested that instead of sending two 
bunches for inspection, as has been the custom, he 
thought it would be advisable to send back four bunches, 
which would give the inspectors a better opportunity to 
decide.as to the grade. 

A report was made by the freight rate department of 
the association, which declared that the new freight 
rate book issued by the association was meeting with 
splendid success. New subscriptions for the’ book are 


coming in rapidly and shippers report being well satisfied e 


with the. book. 

Secretary Becker read his semiannual report of the 
financial standing of the association, including the col- 
lection and legal department, and he was requested to 
mail'a copy to each member of the association. At the 
Chicago meeting it was decided that. the terms of sale 
was a matter that was to be left entirely to the manu- 
facturers and wholesalers of the different associations, 
anda committee consisting of H. S. Stine, J. D. Collins 
and F, A. Traill was appointed to meet with the manu- 
facturers’ association and endeavor to get together and 
establish terms of sale that would apply to all Coast 
shipments. The signing of orders and uniform order 
blank was discussed thoroughly, and the secretary was 
requested to take up the matter of members signing all 
orders. - . 


A resolution was passed to support the request of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for a sufficient appro- 
priation to enable the commission to make valuations of 
all railroad properties in the United States at the earliest 
possible date. A resolution was also adopted to request 
the state representatives to use their influence toward a 
modification of the last lien passed by the legislature to 
make it favorable to material men. It was pointed out 
that the lien law now existing was of no use to the 
material men. 

The following resolution relative to wooden boxes 
against substitutes was passed: 

WHEREAS, The box manufacturers of the country are the 
best customers of the lumber manufacturers in the purchase 
of low grade boards, and that substitute packages have 
proven an unsatisfactory experiment, be it 

Resolved, That the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association de- 
clares it the sense of the meeting that all lumbermen should 
request that supplies furnished their stores and logging 
camps be delivered in wooden packages. 

A plan was also considered for the placing of check 
weighers at some point in Washington where carload 
shipments of lumber and shingles could be wefghed. 
The matter was referred to the transportation committee, 
consisting of E. L. Connor, E. B. Roy and C. E. Hill, 
who were requested to meet with the transportation com- 
mittees of other Coast associations and try to reach some 
satisfactory agreement with the railroad companies. 

The question of the establishing of storage facilities 
by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy railroad at some 
point east of Billings was considered and general dis- 
cussion entered into. The wholesalers of the association 
expressed themselves that inasmuch as they handled an 
extremely large proportion of Coast business that their 
wishes in regard to storage facilities be considered thor- 
oughly before any action was taken. It was pointed out 
that the wholesalers made a specialty of watching the 
market, which the hundreds of small mills throughout 
the state never paid any attention to and therefore 
transfer privileges as well as reconsigning and storage 
facilities were features which nearly all wholesalers 
were very much interested in. The following resolution 
was proposed by the association: 

Resolved, That the secretary be authorized to notify the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy railroad that, on a vote taken 
by the members, the association went on record as being in 
favor of the establishment of storage facilities at some point 
on their line similar to the Minnesota Transfer. 

This concluded the business and the meeting was 
adjourned. 





NEW MICHIGAN HARDWOOD OFFICERS. 


In accordance with the constitution, President C. A. 
Bigelow, of Bay City, of the Michigan Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, has appointed the following 
committees: 


MARKET CONDITIONS.—Bruce Odell, chairman, Cadillac; 
D. M. Kneeland, Lewiston; John C. Ross, Bay City; G. von 
Platen, Boyne City; Oscar L. Larson, Manistee; W. L. Mar- 
tin, ee | ogg ‘F. L. Richardson, Alpena; W. C. Hull, 
Traverse C wi H. P. Dutton, Chassell. 

GRADING ULES.—D. H. Day, chairman, Glen Haven; 
O. J. Smith, Manistee; F. L. Michelson, Johannesburg; A. F. 
Anderson, South Boardman; W. L. Saunders, Cadillac; F. A. 
Kimball, Alpena; Jerry Sullivan, Cedar; Elmer Klise, Stur- 
geon Bay; R. E. McLean, Wells. 

RAILROAD.—H. Ballou, chairman, Cadillac; T. Hanson, 
Grayling; H. A. Batchelor, Saginaw; W. T. Culver, Luding- 
ton; George M. Clifton, Manistee; E. J. Lobdell, Onaway; 
C. R. Duggan, Detroit; A. C. Wells, Menominee; J. C. Knox, 
Cadillac. 

ForrEstrY.—R. Hanson, chairman, Grayling ; Edward Buck- 
ley, Manistee; R. G. Peters, Manistee; F. W. Gilchrist, Al- 
pena; W. P. Porter, East Jordan; Bruce Green, Cadillac; 
C. V. R. Townsend, Negaunee; M. D. Olds, Cheboygan; BP. F. 
Loud, Au Sable. 


All of the officers, direetors, executive board and 
members of the above committees are to serve for one 
year or until their successors are appointed or elected. 

At the annual meeting of the association in Detroit 
July 23 the following officers were elected: 

President—Charles A. Bigelow, Bay City. 

First vice president—R. W. Smith, Manistee. 

Second vice president—G. von Platen, Boyne City. 

Treasurer—Charles T. Mitchell, Cadillac. 

The following directors were elected at the same 
meeting: 

W. W. Mitchell, fot | R. Hanson, Grayling; H. Bal- 


lou, Cadillac; D. Day, Glen Haven; H. A. Batchelor, 
Saginaw ; R. J. Clark, Sault Ste, Marie; F. A. Diggins, Cad- 
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jllac; W. L. Martin, Cheboygan’; N. M. Langdon, Mancelona ; 
F L. Richardson, Alpena; W. 7. Culver, Ludington ; Charles 
I Bigelow, Bay City; R. W. Smith, Manistee ; C. T. Mitchell, 
Cadillac; G. von Platen, Boyne City; R. G. Peters, Man- 


istee. 

At 2 meeting of the board of directors in Detroit 
July 23 the following executive board was elected: 

F. A. Diggins, Cadillac; R. W. Smith, Manistee; Charles 
A. Bigelow, Bay City. 

At a meeting of the executive board in Detroit July 
93 J. ©. Knox, of Cadillac, was chosen secretary for the 
ensuing year. 





BIG CONSERVATION MEETING FOR PORTLAND. 


PorvLAND, OrE., Aug. 16.—Gifford Pinchot, chief 
forester of the United States, will be in Portland August 
30 to talk on national conservation under auspices of 
the Oregon Conservation Association. The audience, it 
is believed, will be the largest ever assembled for 
anything of this kind and arrangements are being 
made by Secretary A. B. Wastell to secure one of the 
largest and most suitable auditoriums in this city for 
the meeting. A great deal of interest is being taken 
in Mr. Pinchot’s coming visit and in order to give him 
every opportunity to explain himself as fully as possible 
on the most important topics along the line suggested, 
none of the time of the meeting will be given up to 
other speakers. Before coming to this city Mr. Pinchot 
will speak at Seattle. 





LOUISVILLE HARDWOOD CLUB SEEKS REDUCED 
RATES. 


LovIsvILLE, Ky., Aug. 17.—The protest the Louisville 
Hardwood Club recently made regarding railroad freight 
rates, charging that this city is discriminated against on 
shipments into Illinois and Michigan territory compared 
with other Ohio river points, was considered at the 
August meeting of the Central Freight Association in 
Chicago last week. The Hardwood Club met while the 
freight association was in séssion, and sent telegrams 
asking that the Louisville protest be given consideration, 
and that the appeal of this city to be put on an even 
footing with other markets be given immediate attention. 

So vigorous and successful an organization has the 
Hardwood Club been in its one year of. existence that 
other companies than those which entered are applying 


for membership. Three firms made application at the 
last meeting, and these are being given consideration. 
The club now has the same membership with which it 
was organized, with the exception that the Louisville 
Lumber Company, which changed hands a few months 
ago, is mo longer a member. 





OFFICERS ELECTED, 


Granp Rapips, Micu., Aug. 17.—The board of direc- 
tors of the Grand Rapids Furniture Association has 
elected as officers for the ensuing year Addison 8S. Good- 
man, president, Luce Furniture Company; David H. 
Brown, vice president, Century Furniture Company; 
F. Stewart Foote, secretary and treasurer, Imperial 
Furniture Company. 





NEW YORK CITY ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


New York, Aug. 17.—The Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, the local office of which 
is at 1 Madison avenue, had a number of prominent 
visitors on its register during the last week. R. M. Car- 
rier, of Sardis, Miss., president of the association, called 
and spent the week in the city in connection with the 
midsummer meeting of the National Association of Box 
Manufacturers, which was held at the Belmont hotel. 
Lewis Doster, secretary of the Hardwood association, ar- 
rived in the city on the 10th, and delivered an address 
at the box manufacturers’ meeting. Other visitors were 
Cc. S. Harrison, sales manager. for the Himmelberger- 
Harrison Lumber Company, Morehouse, Mo.; H. 
Greble, of the Three States Lumber Company, Memphis, 
Tenn.,,and F. A. Kirby, sales manager, Cherry River 
Boom & Lumber Company, Scranton, Pa. 





LOWER FREIGHT RATE FUND. 


ATLANTA., GA., Aug. 17.—At the convention here last 
week of the Southeastern Association of Yellow Pine 
Sash, Door & Blind Manufacturers a fund was raised 
for carrying to the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
manufacturers’ request for lower freight rates on ship- 
ments of glass from eastern points southward. C. B. 
Harman, president of the Augusta Lumber Company, 
was elected president and J. B. Wood, of Atlanta, sec- 
retary. 


‘MISSISSIPPI LUMBERMEN TO RESIST COLLEC- 


TION OF FINE. 

New ORLEANS, La., Aug. 17.—Twelve members of the 
disbanded Mississippi. & Louisiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, in addition to the fifteen who have paid 
$800 each to Attorney General J. B. Stirling, of Mis- 
sissippi, in compromise for the antitrust penalties sought 
to be collected through litigation at the rate of $197,000 
for each of the seventy-seven members, are endeavoring 
to follow in the footsteps of the favored fifteen, despite 
the fact that Mr. Stirling, before his departure last 
week for Chicago on an extended vacation, announced 
that the door was closed to the sixty-two members out- 
side the bounds of the compromise because they did not 
come to the scratch on scheduled time. However, there 
appear to be a large number of the retailers who are 
determined to make a fight against the Mississipppi 
supreme court decision and carry the case to the United 
States Supreme. Court. Strong pressure is being made 
by these members to prevent any more attempted de- 
sertions from their ranks. The plan of action now un- 
der discussion by the aggressive members is to hold a 
meeting at an early date and map out a fight. The first 
step, according to well-informed attorneys, doubtless 
will be an injunction application in the federal court 
restraining the attorney general of Mississippi from 
prosecuting the suit for penalties under the antitrust 
law, pending an appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court to test the Mississippi statute and its application 
to that clause in the constitution and bylaws of the dis- 
organized association prohibiting members from dealing 
with those wholesalers who sold over the heads of the 
retailers direct to the consumers. The argument is made 
that the retailers were not convicted of maintaining a 
trust to increase prices. It is also contended that the ex- 
cessive penalties desribed by the Mississippi law—$5,000 
a day for each violation—are absurd in that the enforce- 
ment of them would amount to practical confiscation of 
the entire property and possessions of the retailers. 
They assert that the United States Supreme Court would 
not at the utmost permit the $800 compromise to stand, 
and that an appeal would result in a nominal fine, if 
fine at all. It is understood that some of the twelve 
members who are endeavoring to join their brothers in 
the $800 pasture belong to the Louisiana contingent. 
The matter has been placed before Assistant Attorney 
General Butler, but he will not act until his chief re- 
turns from the Great Lakes. 





IN H00-H00 LAND. 


Program for Dedicatory Annual—Entertainment Committee’s Treasury Pays Dividend —Louisiana City Concatenates—Baltimore Kittens to be Received. 


PROGRAM FOR THE HOO-HOO ANNUAL. 


Hor Springs, ARK., Aug. 17.—The official program 
for the approaching annual meeting of the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo at Hot Springs September 8, 9, 10 
and 11 has been formulated. It will be as follows: 


Wednesday, September 8. 


FORENOON. 
General reception. 
AFTERNOON. o 
Business session, Osirian Cloister. 
Shopping tour for the ladies. 
EVENING. 


Osirian Cloister initiation. 
. + atatiaies ecards and music for the ladies, at Arlington 
otel. 
Thursday, September 9. 
FORENOON. 
Business session to 11:30 a.m. 
AFTERNOON. 

Excursion to Gurdon, Ark., for dedication of Hoo-Hoo 
memorial tablet, train leaving Hot Springs at 12:30 and 
returning at 6 :30. 

EVENING. 

Annual concatenation at Auditorium. ’ 

Musicale, with vaudeville features, at Arlington hotel for 
the ladies. 

Friday, September 10. 

FORENOON. 
Business session. 

AFTERNOON. 
Business session. 
Carriage drive for ladies through mountains. 

EVENING. 
Anaual banquet at Arlington for all Hoo-Hoo and invited 


guests. 
Saturday, September 11. 
FORENOON. 
Lusiness session (election of officers) to 11 a. m. 
AFTERNOON. 


Old fashioned southern barbecue at Whittington park, and 
visit to ostrich farm and alligator farm. 

No special rate for the meeting has been made by the 
railroads, as a regular round trip tourist rate to Hot 
Springs prevails. This rate applies all over the country 
and tickets can be bought on that rate any day in the 
year. It contains liberal provisions for stop overs both 
ways and has a return limit of ninety days from date 
of purchase, 

There is a slightly lower rate that is known as the 
regular summer tourist rate, of which advantage should 
be taken where it can be secured. Tickets on the sum- 
mer tourist rate are on sale at practically every point 
in America east of the Rocky Mountains and at many 
points in Canada. From some sections stop overs are 
allowed on these tickets. They are good to return up to 
October 31. 
_In either case before the return ticket is utilized the 
ticket will have to be validated at Hot Springs. 

Indications are for a very. large attendance at this 
Annual, the program being of unusual interest and 
promising exceptional entertainment. The annual ban- 
quet, the old-fashioned barbecue and other features are 


expected to be especially enjoyable and the concatenation 
will be one of the most elaborate exemplifications of 
Hoo-Hoo work ever witnessed in the country. 





HOO-HOO DECLARES A DIVIDEND. 


C. L. Cross, of Chicago, treasurer of the general com- 
mittee which had charge of the entertainment *of Chi- 
cago’s visitors at the seventeenth Hoo-Hoo annual 
in .Chicago in September, 1908, this week aston- 
ished subscribers to the fund that was raised for that 
entertainment by sending 'them checks in payment of a 
dividend of 20 percent on the amount of their subscrip- 
tions. The delay in distribution was due to the fact 
that there were some disputed bills. 

Mr. Cross has certainly made a niche for himself in 
the hall of fame. Where, oh, where, is there another 
ease of a 20 percent dividend on an investment, of this 
kind from which the stockholders felt they had already 
received an entirely adequate return? 





BIG CONCATENATION PERPETRATED IN 
LOUISIANA. 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Aug. 17.—Thirty-two kittens were 
initiated into the Hoo-Hoo at Bogalusa, La., Saturday 
night, August 14, in the presence of a distinguished and 
dignified body of black cats. A party of fifty Hoo-Hoo, 
with five kittens in tow, attended from New Orleans, 
going in a special coach decorated in the national colors. 
The locomotive drawing the coach over the New Or- 
leans Great Northern railroad was hid beneath bunting 
and streamers. Arriving at Bogalusa, the New Orleans 
delegation was met by a committee headed by L. 8. 
Day, an official of the Great Southern Lumber Company, 
who planned the concatenation and carried it out to a 
successful conclusion. After a parade through the 
streets, in which the thirty-two kittens were well roped 
and guarded by the watchful cats, a banquet was 
served at the National hotel, the host being Col. W. H. 
Sullivan, general manager for the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Company and a member of the military staff of 
Governor J. Y. Sanders. The concatenation was made 
notable because Colonel Sullivan was a member of the 
class that was initiated. He was amomg those who were 
roped and paraded through the streets of Bogalusa. On 
the authority of Nick R. Freeland, the Vicegerent Snark 
for the eastern district of Louisiana, it can be stated 
that the kittens got all that was coming to them, and 
then some. Their howls awakened echoes in the great 
pine forests. The initiating nine was composed of J. 
F. Davis, Snark; L. Castarnado, Senior; L. M. Tully, 
Junior; H. F. Lawrence, Bojum; J. M. Swetman, 
Scrivenoter; P. F. Strieman, Jabberwock; W. B. Cap- 
rion, Custocatian; 8.'G. Wilson, Arcanoper, and G. J. 
MeDonald, Gurdon. The following kittens composed 
the class: Col. W. H. Sullivan, T. B. Johnson, E. C. 
Lafferty, C. C. Tate, P. R. Burr, H. G. Vaught, -E. W. 
Seldner, J. S. Frost, C. L. Aveill, R. G. Weener, G, C. 
Code, F. D. Thornton, Charles E. Petrie, J. B. Gannon, 


Edmond Hoye, jr., R. E. French, C. W. Taylor, jr., H. 
C. Cole, J. W. Hairston, V. J. Scott, J. B. Ellison. H. P. 
Sanders, B. J. Wilkins, W. C. Magee, G. R. Whitehead 
J. A. Brinker, 8. D. McMullen, W. D. Genever, J. P. 
McCartney, J. G. Heinick, Charles F, Reimainn, and 
E. C. Knight, jr. C. F. Diekey, of the National hotel, 
had everything in apple-pie order. Speeches at the 
banquet. were made by Colonel Sullivan, Messrs. Tully 
Wilson, Doris and Hopkins, ; 


——eoornernm 


JOINT CONCATENATION. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Aug. 17.—Invitations have been sent 
out by Vicegerent L. W. Van Horn, of the western dis- 
_trict of Maryland, and Vicegerent Alfred A. Rudy, of 
the eastern district of West Virginia, for a joint conea- 
tenation of Hoo-Hoo at Schwarzenbach’s hall in Cum- 
berland, on the evening of August 26. On the following 
day a joint concatenation of the western Pennsylvania 
and the eastern district of West Virginia will take 
place at Uniontown, Pa. The western Maryland and 
eastern West Virginia section has never had a conca- 
tenation, and strong efforts are being made by the re- 
spective Vicegerents Snarks to bring out a large at- 
tendance, 
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ILLINOIS CONCERN’S PANAMA PLANT. 

An Illinois corporation has become interested in timber 
lands in Panama and a Peoria paper of recent date 
stated that C. J. Off, of that city, president of the Pan- 
ama-American Land & Lumber Company, has bought an 
outtit of machinery from Wickes Bros., of Saginaw. 
Mich., to be used in the construction of a mill with a 
capacity of 45,000,000 feet a year. It is said that the 
company’s lands comprise 110 square miles within thirty- 
five miles of the city of Panama on the Bayano river. 
The mill, which will be the largest and most complete 
ever erected south of Mexico, will be situated where its 
output can be loaded into ocean-going vessels. In addi- 
tion to the saw mill the company will build a commis- 
sary, houses for employees, school buildings, ice plant 
and will pay particular attention to sanitation. The 
equipment will include steam skidders, logging railroad 
ete., while in addition to the saw mill will be a planing 
mill, dry kilns and possibly a veneer mill. The timber 
is chiefly hardwoods, including mahogany, oak and Span- 
ish cedar, with about 35 percent of softwoods. 


NEW RATES ON LUMBER AND SHINGLES. 


It is understood that the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget 
Sound railway is preparing tariffs naming rates on lum- 
ber and shingles from points on the Oregon Railroad & 
Navigation line to all points on its line and on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway. These will be 
the same as published by the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
Puget Sound railway from its eS mills for 
business originating west of the e Locks. The 
company expects to have these tariffs ready by August 17. 

’ 
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SEMIANNUAL OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BOX MANUFACTURERS. 


Reports Show Business Assuming Normal Volume—Association Stronger in Membership and Influence—Directors Make Important Suggestions. 


New York, Aug. 14.—The nineteenth semiannual 
meeting of the National Association of Box Manufac- 
turers was held August 11, 12 and 13, at the Hotel Bel- 
mont, this city, about 120 members being in attendance. 
The convention was an interesting and profitable one, a 
large number of those present having an opportunity to 
participate in the proceedings. The first session was 
called to order by President C. Fred Yegge, of Chicago, 
who then delivered his address. Mr. Yegge briefly re- 
viewed the period of business depression, saying that the 
box and shook industry has been harder hit than prob- 
ably any other, but that business is recovering, and cited 
the increase in dividend on the U. 8S. Steel corporation 
common stock -as an indication that the future would be 
one of prosperity and business activity. He called at- 
tention to the slower recovery of the box industry, due 
to the many substitutes devised for regular wooden 
boxes in the period of lumber scarcity and said that it 
behooved the regular box manufacturers to keep their 
eyes open to the faults of the various innovations that 
have been suggested and are being trfed, and through 
the association by concerted action, bring to bear all of 
the legitimate opposition possible to the progress of 
collateral and competing industries; and also should be 
awake to the possibilities of utilizing a portion of their 
capacity in side lines of woodenware and wooden prod- 
ucts until such time as the return of such a volume of 
box business as will demand the entire product of box 
factories in the regular channels. : 

The association, he said, is stronger numerically, terri- 
torially and in organization today than it has ever been; 
having had an increase of about 25 percent, or fifty 
members, in its active membership during the last six 
months, with 100 percent increase in associate members, 
but that these increases had been secured largely through 
the efforts of a very few members and he therefore 
urged the importance of other members becoming active 
workers in enlisting new memberships. He referred to 
the vigorous campaign which the officers of the associa- 
tion have planned, its object being to extend the use of 
wooden boxes, as well as other plans, requiring consid- 
erable expense and asked that the members not only 
work to increase the membership, but that they. not cut 
down the amount of the regular assessment and where 
they have done so to revert to the payment of the orig- 
inal amount, in order that the work might be prosecuted 
to the best advantage. ~ Concluding, he urged the im- 
portance and in fact absolute necessity of the codpera- 
tion of the membership with the officers to the success- 
ful accomplishment of any plan. 


Secretary’s Report. 


President .Yegge was followed by Seeretary E. H. 
Defebaugh, who said that while the condition of the box 
trade of the last six months did not afford much cause 
for congratulation, the future seemed to be optimistic, 
all indications pointing to a business revival. 

Treasurer B. F. Master read his report, showing re- 
eeipts since last report of $7,222.41, disbursements 
$4,930.65, balance $2,291.76. . 

C. A. Stafford, of Chicago, then submitted his report 
in which he said that the demand seemed to be showing a 
noticeable improvement and that if the backbone of the 
sales departments could be stiffened so that prices would 
improve as rapidly as consistent with conditions, he 
thought two months would show a normal demand at 
much improved prices, providing the output is increased 
slowly in keeping with the general business conditions. 
He referred to the increased membership and reviewed 
the work done in his office during the last eight months 
which has been greatly increased. In speaking of the 
grading rules and inspection bureau he said that as soon 
as the majority of manufacturers recognize and adopt 
the rules an inspector and inspection bureau will be de- 
manded and he would like to have the association author- 
ize the publication of the grading rules with a signed 
statement of their adoption by members of the asso- 
ciation. No action has been taken by the association 
with reference to the experience bureau and credit re- 
ports and this feature of the work will. prove of no 
value unless the members take it up and reply to the in- 
quiries. The information that has been sent out regard- 
ing general market conditions has proved of no value to 
many of the members who have written to the office ex- 
pressing their appreciation. The bulletin service he 
said has been somewhat of a disappointment in view of 
the half-hearted replies received and if it is to be con- 
tinued and of any value it will have to be inereased by 
a larger number of reports. 

Following Mr. Stafford’s report President Yegge ap- 
pointed the various committees, the auditing consisting 
of Messrs. Berry, Gondert and Armstrong; the resolu- 
tions consisting of Messrs. Carrier, Loy, Walker and 
Gwathmey, and the credentials composed of Messrs. 
Cornwell, Hanna and McCulloch. 

Lewis Doster, of Cincinnati, secretary of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 
then delivered his address on ‘‘ Association,’’ which was 
published in the August 14 issue of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN. 

Directors’ Report. 

The directors’ meeting was called to order at 11 
o’clock, August 11, by Chairman W. L. Rice, with the 
following members present: B. F. Masters, Chicago; 
H. W. Emery, Louisville, Ky.; S. B. Anderson, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; J. S. Walker, Bangor, Me.; James Good- 
willie, Chicago; William Atwood, representing A. B. 
Atwood and W, A. Emick by proxy, and E. H. Defe- 


baugh. The suggestions to the semiannual meeting were 
as follows: 

That the treasurer be instructed to report to the next 
annual meeting the names of all delinquents in dues, assess- 
ments, or members who have not reported to him their cut 
for 1908 as a basis to call their assessment, so that the 
association —_ take such action as it deems wise. 

It is moved and seconded that we recommend to the 
association that hereafter all new members shall be ac- 
cepted on the basis of $25 for the first year’s membership 
fee, and thereafter they shall pay the regular dues and 
assessments, but in no case shall the amount of dues and 
assessments be less than $25 a year. 

It is further recommended that the annual dues for asso- 
ciate members shall be $25 per annum after January 1. 

_ Douglas Dallen, secretary and treasurer of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Dry Goods Association, read an in- 
structive and interesting paper on ‘‘The Dry Goods 
Trade and Box Manufacture,’’ in which he cited a num- 
ber of ways in which the box manufacturers could best 
eater to the dry goods trade. One of the features sug- 
gested was the reduction in weight of boxes, resulting in 
a great saving in freight rates to the merchants. An- 
other suggestion was that if the use of the larger size 
eases and packages be eliminated or discouraged and 
the smaller packages become more generally used it 
would contribute a great deal to the interests of the dry 
goods trade. 

Mr. Dallen was followed by Col. Henry Stephens, of 
Chicago, who entertained the members by an address on 
the subject, ‘‘What’s the Matter with the Box Busi- 
ness?’’ Mr. Stephens. cited. a number of evils in the 
box trade and suggested remedies therefor, among the 
latter being the following: 

1st. Procure a copy of Henry Stephens Box Ready 
Reckoner, which gives the number of: feet of lumber re- 
quired to make any size box. Never figure net contents 
when selling, only when necessary to ascertain the freight. 

2 Never sell below cost for the purpose of filling up 
your capacity or, as you erroneously suppose, to cut down 
your overhead charges. 

3d. Never buy a lot of rubbish because it.is cheap, 
thinking that you can get good lumber out of it. The addi. 
tional work bill will make it look like expensive lumber. 

4th. Reduce your capacity in place of increasing it. 

5th. Give up the idea that: you are so much smarter than 
the other fellow by making three pieces out of 1-inch in 
place of two pieces, and thereby undersell your competitor. 
The other fellow is on to the same racket. 

6th. Much good can be accomplished by asking your 
competitor to assist you in getting a certain eustomer on 
whom you have some claim, promising that you will assist 
him in the same manner; all of which is in accordance 
with the National association policy: ‘ 

W. P. Powell, of William B. Mershon & Co., Saginaw, 
Mich., talked for twenty minutes on what he calls his 
‘‘hobby,’’ which is the possible and actual practical 
results attainable by the use of band resaws and the 
progress which has been made in that line. Mr. Powell 
is familiar with this subject in its every detail and his 
address was a comprehensive and instructive one. 
Quoting from his address, ‘‘The two important ends to 
be secured by the use of the band resaw are: First and 
foremost, economy, or saving in saw kerf, which carries 
with it, quality of the resaw product, a thin saw kerf 
may follow the saw in an irregular path, resulting in 
anything but economy. Second, and of lesser impor- 
tance, capability. Economy depends upon minimum saw 
kerf, accuracy of sawing, and freedom from expense 
of fitting repairs etc.’’ Mr. Powell briefly outlined 
a number of the various features that result in economy 
to the manufacture and at the same time turn out a 
higher classed product. 

Z. H. Hutchinson, of Cloquet, Minn., read a paper 
on ‘‘The White Pine Lumber Supply and Present Mar- 
ket Conditions.’’ Mr. Hutchinson’s paper was an inter- 
esting one and the subject was handled in an able man- 
ner. He called attention to the great saying in the sup- 
ply of timber now as compared with even a few years 
ago, resulting from the use of smaller and lower grade 
timber and from improved logging methods enabling 
the manufacturer to log tracts of timber heretofore con- 
sidered practically worthless at a profit, thus adding 
many years to the life of the mill. 

Following Mr. Hutchinson, C. L. Harrison, secretary 
of the Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Company, More- 
house, Mo., one of the pioneer manufacturers of red 
gum, read a paper on ‘‘Substitutes for Lumber in the 
Wooden Package Trade.’’ He briefly reviewed the ob- 
stacles confronting the box manufacturers directly and 
the manufacturers of hardwoods indirectly in the many 
devices that are replacing the wooden package and of- 
fered several solutions and remedies therefor, among 
which he called attention to the big field offered by the 
export trade, development of new lines of use for the 
product, and the securing of the codperation of the rail- 
roads in fighting the use of unsubstantial paper packages 
tor shipment of goods in which the railroads suffered a 
loss in freight rates as well as great inconvenience in 
handling. 

Walter Williams, of Chicago, chairman of the freight. 
and transportation committee of the association, in his 
report which was read said that no vital changes had been 
made in the railroad situation since the last meeting, 
particularly affecting. the shook or box men. He called 
attention to the reductions of from 1 to 3 cents a 100 
pounds recently made to various Ohio river crossings on 
forest products by the southwestern lines, operating west 
of the. Mississippi river. He also mentioned the work 
oe by the National Industrial Traffic League in 
its effort to secure legislation that would give the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in its discretion power to 
prohibit taking effect of advances in existing rates, giv- 
ing shipper right to route fréiglit and matter of protec- 
tion from erroneous tate quotations. A committee of 





the league interviewed the President, presenting a 
memorial with recommendations in accordance with the 
above which it is understood will be considered by him 
at the next session of Congress. He briefly reviewed 
in succession the effort to establish uniform demurrage 
rules, which the National Industrial Traffie League hag 
gone on record as opposed to; thé movement under way 
to secure a uniform classification, in this connection ask. 
ing that the members, particularly those handling set up 
wooden boxes, individually would look up this matter 
and write Manager Stafford promptly giving their views 
on how these classitications can be simplified ete. 

R. L. Calkins, freight claim agent of the New York 
Central .& Hudson River railroad, who was to have 
addressed the convention on ‘‘As Others See Us,’’ was 
unable to attend and sent an interesting letter t» the 
manager, which was read during the meeting. 

Short talks were made by box mien and lumber manv- 
facturers on the ‘‘Lumber Supply and Present Market 
Conditions,’’ which proved interesting and profitable. 
Some whose names appeared on the program were unable 
to be present but others were called upon and responded 
heartily. 

Entertainment. 


So many opportunities are afforded for enjoyment in 
the metropolitan city that the social and entertainment 
features of the convention were left largely to the in- 
dividuality and wish of the visitors, committees having 
been appointed to lay out the various forms of amuse- 
ment. However, an exceedingly enjoyable feature of the 
convention was the trip by boat from East Twenty-third 
street to Caney island. Here the box men and other 
visitors to the association, together with their wives and 
children, spent the time bathing, boating ete. Later a 
delightful fish dinner was given, after which the various 
concessions of the great amusement park were visited. 
Considerable difficulty was experienced in getting the 
party together again for the return trip, but it was 
finally accomplished to the apparent satisfaction of all 
concerned, as none have as yet been reported missing. 

The association badge was a handsome stick pin silver 
mounted and in four colors. The Statue of Liberty was 
shown in the center and a narrow blue ribbon was hung 
from the button. It was a very neat and striking affair 
being one of the prettiest that has been distributed at 
association meetings. Inconspicuously placed on the back 
of the pin was the name of the donor, E. C. Atkins & 
Co., the silver steel saw manufacturers, of Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Those Present. 


S. J. Allen, Richmond, Va.; David M. Lea & Co. 

S. B. Anderson, Memphis; Anderson-Tully Co. 

J. T. Armstrong, Louisville, Ky.; Tyler Box Co. 

H. J. Atkinson, Hawley, Pa.; Atkinson Box & Lbr. Co. 

W. F. Atwood, Whitman, Mass.; Atwood Bros. 

Charles Baker, Worcester, Mass.; Baker Box Co. ; 

Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Berry, Chicago; E. A. Thornton Lbr. Co. 

T. L. Berry, Philadelphia; T. B. Rice & Sons Co. 

Bert E. Betts, Chicago; official stenographer. 

S. H. Boardman, Guilfoil, Me.; Guilfoil Mfg. Co. 

8. Bookerg Louisville, Ky.; E. B. Norman & Co. 

Fk. Bose, New York; East River Box Co. 

Mr. and Mrs. William F. Brown, Jersey City, N. J.; Dodge 
& Bliss Co. 

R. M, Carrier, Sardis, Miss.; Carrier Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Carter, Keokuk, Iowa; 8S. C. 
Carter Co. 

George V. Conklin, New York; E. Gerow. 

H. E. Corey, - og Mass.; F. M. West Box Co. 

A. W. Cornwall, jr., Louisville; Mengel Box Co. 

Mr. and Mrs, A. E. Craig, Toronto, Ont.; Firstbrook Box Co. 

G. L, Crosman, Saco, Me.; G. L. Crosman & Son. 

E. H. Defebaugh, Chicago; secretary. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Deysher, Reading, Pa. 

Lewis Doster, Cincinnati, Ohio; Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States. 

J. H. Dunning, New York; General Package Co. 

C. V. Embry, Louisville ; Bell-Coggeshall Box Co. 

N. W. Embry, Louisville; Bell-Coggeshall Box Co. 

William A. Eimch, Pittsburg; Standard Box & Lbr. Co. 

E. E. Fair, Milwaukee; Aug. C. Beck Co. 

Mr. and Mrs. EB. Fisher and daughter, Chicago; Fisher Ma- 
chine Works. 

S. E. Francis, Philadelphia; Jordan Machine Co. 

George E. Frost, Worcester, Mass.; Hobbs Mfg. Co. ; 

Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Gardner, Brooklyn; Estate of William 


& S$. 


S. Doig. 
W. H. Gondert, Dayton, Ohio; Gondert & Lienesch. 
James G. Goodwillie, Chicago; Goodwillie Bros. ' 
Mr. and Mrs. P. M. Goodwillie, Chicago; D. M. Goodwillie 


Co. 
a ge Mrs. W. H. Greble, Memphis, Tenn.; Three States 


e. Co. 

B. M. Gwathmey, Richmond, Va.; Alleghany Box Co. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bert Hanna, Detroit; Grigg-Hanna Co. | 

Cx ara, Morehouse, Mo.; Himmelberger-Harrison 
r. Co. : 

James R. Hawkes, Indianapolis, Ind.; Thomas Bemis. 

V. J. Hill, New York; Atlantic Box & Lbr. Co. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. X. Hooper, Glenarm, Md.; F. H. Hooper. 

C. M. Howlett, Cambridge, Mass.; George G. Page Box (0. 

J. W. Jarboe, St. Louis, Mo.; Columbia Box Co. 

William T. Jenkins, Pittsburg, Pa.; James H. Matthews 


& Co. 
Charles Johnson, Minneapolis, Minn.; Mereen-Johnson \a- 
chine Co. 
F. H. Johnson, Springfield, Mass.; F. M. West Box Co. 
William A. Kennedy, New York; General Electric Co. 
A. Kilburn, Orange, Mass.; Chase-Turbine Mfg. Co. 
KF, J. Kress, Pittsburg, Pa.; F. J. Kress Box Co. 
Charles H. Limbach, Chicago; Chicago Packing Box Co. 
G. Linderman, Pittsburg; Standard Box & Lumber Co. 
H. L. Lonsdale, New York; Acme Steel Goods Co. 
i boy, son and daughter, St. Louis, Mo.; Loy-Lanze 
ox Co. 
George McBlair, New York; Hardwood Mfrs. Assn. 
Thomas McCulloch, Cloquet, Minn.; Cloquet Box Co. ; 
Charles A. Macdonald, Brooklyn; Estate of William 8S. Dois. 
A. J. McElhone, New York. 
A. B. McGee, Kansas City, Mo.; Kansas City Packing Box 


Os 

William McMurray, New York; General Package Co. 

B. F. Masters, Chicago; Rathborne, Hair & Ridgway Co. 
J. F. Masterson, New York; A. H. Green Co. 

Hetry Mayo,: Norfolk, Va.; Henry =— Box Co. 

C. H. Moore, Memphis, Tenn. ; Moore & McFerren. 
Mr, and Mrs, M. C. Moore, Milwaukee. 
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f. L. Morrison, Rochester, N. Y.; Morgan Machine Co. 

Fred W. Phillips, West’Hanover, Mass. ;.Lot, Phillips & Co. 
gs. A. Plummer, Boston, Mass.; S. A. Woods Machine Co. 
William P. Powell, Saginaw,’ Mich.; William B., Mershon 


Co. - ' 
Nol lin, Chattaneoga, Tenn.; Consignees’ Favorite Box 


eunes A. Raymond, Philadelphia; General Electric Co. 
William |.. Rice, Philadelphia; T. B. Rice & Sons Co. 


John ‘D. Rishell, New York; Universal Box Machine Co. 

D. G. Robbins, Epping, N. H.; Brown Box Co. 

R. V, Sachs, Pittsburg, Pa.; James H. Matthews & Co. 

L. L. Satler, Pittsburg; L. L. Satler Lbr. Co. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Schiendler, Cleveland, Ohio; National 


ox C 


0. 
W. D. xton, Cincinnati, Ohio; Queen City Box Co. 
‘ W. D. Smart, Nashua, N. H. 

Henry Stephens, Chicago. 





C. A. Stafford, Chicago; National Association of Box Manu- 


facturers. 


= B. Strange, New York; General Package Co 


. R. Thomas, New Haven Mills, Vt.; New Haven Mills 
Mfg. Co. 


g 
J. P. Walker, Bangor, Me.; James Walker Co. 
F. M. West, Springfield, Mass.; F. M. West Box Co. 
Elmer Wiliams, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Yegge, Chicago; Chicago Mill & Lbr. Co. 


rooklyn; Estate of William 8S. Doig. 





WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS IN QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Railway Committee Reports on Rate Litigation and on Weights and Claims—Resolution to Indorse Use of Lumber in Boxes—Trade Condition Reports. 


SpoKANE, WASH., Aug. 9.—The regular quarterly meet- 
ing of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association was 
held in this city today, having been postponed a week 
in order that it might’ be held at the same time as the 
National Irrigation Congress, which is in session this 
week. A circus also was in town, and owing to the 
many other attractions, the attendance at the lumber- 
men’s meeting was not so large as usual. The meeting 
was, however, productive of discussions of matters of 
interest to the trade of the Inland Empire at present and 
on the whole was a very beneficial meeting. 

It was preceded by a luncheon given by the Spokane 
Lumbermen’s Club, the visiting lumbermen being guests 
of this organization. Although the association met this 
forenoon, owing to the small attendance, it was deemed 
best to adjourn until after lunch. The business session 
began at 2 o’clock in the assembly room of the Spokane 
Chamber of Commerce, with President J. P. McGoldrick 
in the chair. 

In calling the meeting to order President J. P. Me- 
Goldrick declared it was evident that there were other 
forms of amusement more popular than the association 
meeting, which accounted. for the. small attendance.. He 
said the meeting had been postponed a week in order to 
have it held at the same time as the National Irrigation 
Congress, in the belief that it would be more convenient 
for members. 

After roll call Secretary R. A. Kellogg read the min- 
utes of the preceding quarterly meeting. 

The E. L. Kennon Lumber Company, Baker City, Ore., 
was elected to membership in the association. 

The secretary stated that the amount of output in 
the Bureau of Grades this year is practically the same as 
last. He also told of the recommendation of the National 
association regarding the making ofs odd lengths of 
flooring, ceiling, siding, partition and finish. 

At the suggestion of William Deary, Potlatch, Ida., 
the matter of odd lengths was referred to the Bureau of 
Grades, to report at the next meeting, when, it is ex- 
pected, there will be a large attendance. 

Secretary V. H. Beckman, of the Pacific Coast asso- 
ciation, Seattle, who was present as a visitor, told of 
the progress of the movement toward odd lengths and 
pointed out the great saving that will result from the 
sale and use of odd lengths. 


Report of Chairman of Railway Committee. 


William Deary, chairman of the railroad committee, 
presented the following report for the committee, which 
was read by the secretary, and was adopted: 


Your committee in making its final report desires to refer 
briefly to its recent efforts to secure the greatest measure 
of reparation possible on shipments made during the litigat- 
ing period, for which end a committee consisting of Messrs. 
Humbird and Ufford, accompanied by Attorney Stephens, 
was dispatched to Washington to present our case to the 
commission. Their efforts resulted in an order being issued 
by the commission under date of April 12, 1909, with which 
order, its provisions and interpretations, you are all familiar. 
We desire to state that, as the provisions of said order were 
not satisfactory, Attorney. Stephens was instructed to pre- 
pare a supplemental complaint, which was accordingly done 
and filed with the commission, which action resulted in the 
final order of the commission covering case No. 1,329, 
Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association et al. vs. 
Northern Pacific Railway Company et al., and case No. 
1,348, Potlatch Lumber Company et al. vs: Northern Pacific 
Railway Come et al. : 

The provisions of the above order and the accompanyin 
explanations by the commissioners, that the hearing o 
further complaints from this organization by the commission 
on this case-has been denied. ye therefore recommend that 
settlement be made by the shippers with the railroad com- 
panies on the basis of the provisions of the order, which 
basis is, as we interpret the order, the rates carried in 662 
on all shipments made to points: west of the Pembina-Port 
Arthur line after date rates carried in tariff No. SR 963 
(I. C. ©. 850), effective November 1, 1907, were enjoined ; 
and prior to the date rates of the present tariff No. SR 981 
(I. C. C. 862), taking effect, viz., Qctober 15, 1908. 

These rates, which are favorable to the shipper, cover the 


Major portion of shipments made during the gon ~ | 
period. On shipments made during above described peri 
to all points east of the Pembina-Port Arthur line rates 


carried in SR 963 (1. C. C. 850) govern. 

Your committee further recommends that settlement be 
made at the earliest possible date, thereby- enabling your 
attorney to apply, for and secure release to all members 
Involved from bose filed with the court at the beginning 
of the. litigation:in this matter. 

€ total amount of expenditures in connection with the 
freight rate case, which covers the attorney's fees, all court 
expenses, all traveling expenses of our attorney to Washing- 
ton, D. C., three times and the traveling expenses of eight 
witnesses, who. were called to Washington at various times 
during the —— which the case was Pending. was 
$18,642 67, which has been paid in full. ere is. still 
$1,237.51 of what is known as the old litigation- fund in 
the hands of the special railway committee. No~ further 
action is contemplated. by ‘the committee or recommended to 


any members of this organization other than the steps - 


necessary to secure the cancelation of the bond. 
Weights and Claims. 


On the matter of weights on lumber, some time ago your 
committee conferred with the railway officials relative: to 
Securing more accurate weights on forest protects, ’ 
the result: that the officials promised relief. & jong ine of 
correspondence followed. Recent investigation ops the 
information that, while. many of the members report the 
Weighing of their shipments being more satisfact con- 
apa there are stifl.a number who have. ent com- 

We recommend that our, legislative committee confer with 
our congressmen for the purpose of ascertaining the possi- 

ity of securing legislation necessary to enforce the proper 


weighing of forest products, includi adjustment of claims 
and payment of interest on same. "ive further recommend 
that this association employ a man for a period of six 
months to check weights etc., and if existing conditions and 
practices warrant vigorous a to gather the neces- 
sary information to properly present the matter to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Secretary Kellogg stated that the Pacific Coast asso- 
ciation had been advised by the railroads that Coast 
weights would govern, and that the Western Weighing 
Association would look after the matter as soon as ar- 
rangements could be made, the details to be. announced 
as soon as they can be worked. 

The secretary also read a letter to a committee of the 
Spokane Lumbermen’s Club, from J. M. Hannaford, 
vice president of the Northern Pacific railroad, in which 
this official declared the railroad would do all in its 
power to secure just weights, as it did not want to be 
paid for freight it did not haul. This matter was also 
referred to the railroad committee, with authority to go 
ahead and employ men to check weights if deemed best. 

Secretary Kellogg stated that at the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association convention in Seattle there 
was a conference of the railroad committees of the 
Western associations, at which it was recommended that 
the different associations establish claim departments. 

H. P. Svendsen, member of a special committee to look 
into methods for raising association funds, reported that 
the committee had examined the plans of several of the 
other associations, and was of the opinion that the plan 
of this association is as good as any, and therefore would 
recommend no change. The report was adopted and the 
committee discharged. 

The resolution of the National Box Manufacturers’ 
Association urging lumbermen to encourage the use of 
goods shipped in wooden boxes brought forth some dis- 
cussion. Judge Flewellyn said, while he was somewhat 
new in the lumber business, he did not believe the adop- 


tion of a resolution along this line would be of any prac-- 


tical benefit, as members would forget the resolution soon 
after it was adopted. 

William Deary thought the idea all right if it would 
not make lumbermen obnoxious to other business inter- 
ests. The matter was referred to a committee consist- 
ing of H. P. Svendsen, W. C. Ufford and Samuel Merrill, 
to constitute a committee on resolutions. 

From other neighboring associations, C. W. Thompson, 
Cascade* Locks, Ore., spoke briefly for the Oregon and 
Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and 
Secretary V. H. Beckman, for the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. The latter reported a better 
trade situation with an advance of 50 cents to $1 on 
common lumber, with the railroads buying quite heavily, 
for the first time in two years. 

Mr. Thompson stated that a large car material order 
was taken by one mill in their association and divided 
among a number of mills, which he believed was a step 
in the right direction. 

George M. Cornwall, of Portland, referred to the com- 


- mission-reeently appointed by. President-Taft to-look to 


the revision of the Interstate Commerce Commission law, 
along the lines of giving’ the commission power to inves- 
tigate changes in freight rates before being made effect- 
ive. This was along the lines of the campaign recently 
waged by lumbermen, and ‘he believed it would finally 
result in bringing about what the lumbermen and other 
commercial interests have been striving for. 

Judge Flewelling stated that he found prices advanc- 
ing materially. _ ae 

Mr. Beckman said it was reported from Chicago that 
Southern’ pine prices of car material had advanced $3 a 
thousand. 

William Deary, of Potlatch, Ida., said the market was 
getting a little stronger, and the trade situation looked 
much brighter. In sixty days he believed the demand 
would be good. 

President MeGoldrick was called from the room at this 
juncture, and at his request Judge Flewelling took the 
chair. The first thing: Judge Flewelling did was to call 
on W. C. Ufford.togget even with him for calling on him 
at the | eon,” ’ 

Mr. Ufford said he had just been to the north coast 
and had found the demand there better, with firmer 
prices. He believed the demand for common lumber 
would continue to improve. The factory. demand had 
been ‘good for some time. The big ¢rops at good prices 
would, in his opinion, result in the middle West taking 
more of the common grades. 

H. P. Svendsen, who had just returned from the East, 
said conditions had never looked better for selling lumber 
in the rural districts than at present. 

W..B. Bachj.of Imbler, Ore., reported conditions in 
eastern ‘as being much better. 

P..J.-Cirkel, of Bonners Ferry, Idg., said he had al- 
ways noticed- that millmen put out too much lumber 
whenever there was a slight improvement, and he ho 


"now that they would not try to increase their production. 


The committee on resolutions presented the nage oy | 
resolution regarding the use of wooden packages, whic 
was adopted: | 

It is the sense of this meeting that the members of this 
association are in sympathy with lending all legitimate aid 


a toward inducing the 
xes. Therefore we recommen 
the several members to that end. 

R. G. Keizer, of the Panhandle Lumber Company, 
Spirit Lake, Ida., reported the market as better than at 
any time in the last eighteen months. His company is 
not taking on any future business, but is selling at 
market prices, believing the market will improve steadily. 

President McGoldrick believed that with the big crops, 
the railroads would not be able to handle the business 
that will be given them the coming fall. Everything, in 
his opinion, pointed to a heavier demand for lumber this 
fall, with higher prices. . 

E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, of Spokane, left the irriga- 
tion congress long enough to drop into the lumber meet- 
ing and give out some optimistic talk about lumber con- 
ditions. This concluded the business of the meeting and 
it adjourned. 


eater use of lumber in 
the individual efforts of 


Those Present. 


William Deary, Potlatch, Ida.; Potlatch Lbr. Go. 
J. P. McGoldrick, Spokane, Wash. ; McGoldrick Lbr. Co. 
B. R. Lewis, Spokane, Wash.; B. R. Lewis Lbr. Co. 
W. C. Ufford, Spokane, Wash.; Spokane Lbr. Co. 
H. P. Svendsen, North Yakima, Wasb.; Cascade Lbr. Co. 
P, J. Cirkel, Bonners Ferry, Ida.; Bonners Ferry Lbr. Co. 
Vincent Palmer, La Grande, Ore.; George Palmer Lbr. Co. 
George W. Hoag, Spokane, Wash.; National Lbr. Co. 
C. W. Thompson, Cascade Locks, Ore.; Wind River Lbr. Co. 
L. Flewe ling, Spokane; Monarch Tbr. Co. 
A. W. Eckart, Coeur d’Alene, Ida.; Blackwell Lbr. Co. 
. H. Beckman, Seattle; secretary Pacific Coast Assn. 
. M, Strathern, Post Falls, Ida. ; Post Falls Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
. C. Carlin, Spokane, Wash.; chief inspector. 
A. Kellogg, Spokane, Wash,; secretary. 
C..R. Cushman, Spokane, Wash.; Overland Lbr. Co. 
Samuel Merrill, Spokane; National Lbr. Co. 
Vv. Bradrick, Spokane; W. H. Gerhart-Bradrick Lbr. Co. 
. F. Cartier Van Dissel, Spokane, Wash.; Phoenix Lbr. Co. 
. P. Orr, Hillyard, Wash.; Hillyard Lbr. Co. 
W. B. Bach, Imbler, Ore.; Summerville Lbr. Co. 
R. G. Keizer, Spirit Lake, Ida.; Panhandle Lbr. Co. 


The “Luncheon. 


At 12 o’clock the visiting lumbermen and mem- 
bers of the Spokane Lumbermen’s Club gathered in the 
Moorish room in the Spokane hotel and enjoyed a sump- 
tuous lunch, the visiting lumbermen being the guests of 
the club. 

At the conclusion of the repast, W. C. Ufford, former 
president of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, at the request of President George H. Hoag, of the 
Lumbermen’s Club, who had for some unknown reason 
become suddenly very modest, arose and stated that there 
were two occasions when lumbermen got together. One 
was to eat and the other was to raise prices. For several 
years, however, lumbermen had not met for the latter 
purpose. He then introduced J. N. Teal, well: known 
Portland attorney and counsel for the Oregon & Wash- 
ington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in recent 
rate litigation. Mr. Teal’s talk was along the line of 
associated effort. He said he had hopes of bringing all 
of the lumbermen of the West together where they could 
work on a common basis and for the common good. 
When lumbermen meet with opposition it is organized 
opposition they have to contend with and as to compet- 
ing in the market, it shovld be done in a friendly way. 
‘Let us all in this great Northwest stand together for 
a common purpose and for the common good,’’ said Mr. 
Teal in conclusion. 

E. T. Allen, district forester, Portland, Ore., was called 
upon for a few remarks. He pointed out a marked 
change in conditions as they appeared to him. It was 
not long ago, he said, when lumbermen and representa- 
tives of the forest department did not get together very 
much. Now, however, both realized their interests were 
common and meetings of this kind brought them still 
closer together, to their mutual benefit. 

Toastmaster Ufford then introduced Judge A. L. Flew- 
elling as a representative of one of the interests that 
is largely dependent upon the lumber industry, referring 
to the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound railroad, whose 
timber interests are under the supervision of Judge Flew- 
elling. Judge Flewelling said he had always declared 
that the railfoads lost more than the lumbermen in the 
burning of the forests. He believed in the lumbermen, 
the railroads and the public all working in harmony 
along the lines of protecting the forests and conserving 
the resources of the country. His remarks while brief 
were to the point and were well received. 

Secretary V. H. Beckman, of the Pacific Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, Seattle, when called 
upon, expressed the thought that if the railroads would 
carry low grade lumber to market a little cheaper it 
would help the conservation movement greatly, enabling 
millmen of the West to dispose of their low grades 
which are now a burden. The use of odd lengths of 
lumber was also a step toward conservation, in his 
opinion. He declared that the lumbermen had made a 
grand tariff fight and had been recognized by Congress 
and that hereafter the interests of the West will com- 
mand more respect from the national law making bodies. 

Mr. Ufford then announced the quarterly meeting of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association in the 
assembly room of the Chamber of Commerce at 2 0’clock 
and this concluded the brief speech making. 
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FIRST ANNUAL GALA DAY OF CHICAGO HARDWOOD MEN AND WHOLESALERS, 


Joint Picnic of Two Associations an Enjoyable Affair—Beautiful Ravinia Park Scene of Festivities—Day Is Replete with Games, Music and Feasting, 


The first annual gala day of the Chicago Hardwood 
Lumber Exchange and the Chicago Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association was held Tuesday, August 17, 
at Ravinia Park, twenty-two miles north of Chicago, 
which is as near the city limits as the hardwood: ex- 
change brand of baseball is permitted. Determined to 
make it an all-day affair, a large delegation journeyed 
to the scene of festivities as early as 8:25 in the morn- 
ing. Older and more sedate members of the party 
arrived on the 10:30 train, increasing the total num- 
ber in attendance to nearly 150. The members of the 
Chicago Hardwood Lumber Exchange were headed by 
their president, F. L. Brown, while the Chicago Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association members were chap- 
eroned by President George D. Griffith and Secretary 
and Treasurer E. A. Thornton. George T. Mickle, vice 
president, also ran, 

The first and chief event of the day was the great 
baseball game between misrepresentatives of the Chi- 
cago Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association and the 
Chicago Hardwood Lumber Exchange. The contest 
started at 10 o’clock and continued indefinitely. The 
game was staged on a regular baseball diamond, in 
front of a regular grand stand seating 2,000 people 
who, however, were not there. Three ladies and a 
small boy witnessed the first inning and departed 
immediately thereafter and hurried to the auditorium 





THE WINNING WHOLESALE TEAM. 


where the Damrosch orchestra was tuning up for its 
afternoon performance. There they heard less noise 
but saw fewer errors. 

The wholesalers won the game by the score appended 
below, but which will not be mentioned here as it 
would be a shame to print it more than once. The 
victory of the wholesale team probably was due to 
the excellent pitching of E. A. Thornton, the Dr. 
Reulbaéh of the local lumber trade. During the course 
of the festivities Thornton killed off eleven of the 
hardwood athletes and winged one other with a 
thwack on the wrist that sounded like someone hitting 
a watermelon with a hammer. 

The wholesalers really won the game in the second 
inning, a base on balls, eight singles, two 2-base hits 
and a 3-bagger netting ten runs, assisted by several 
3-base throws by gentlemen whose prominence in the 
hardwood trade should have led them to refrain from 
doing such things. 

After the third inning pitcher Thornton tired and 
retired, but the arrival of Larson,. Attley and other 
real baseball players, who were immediately signed 
by the hardwood team, forced the yellow pine phenom 
to return to the box. He succeeded in holding the 
hardwooders to nine runs in the last three innings and 
heroically preserved the game. 

There were many individual performances of note. 
The two Popes—father and son—officiated in right 
field and behind the bat, and the hardwood men who 
did not strike out to the younger Pope were excom- 
municated by the Pope in right field. Perey Vere 
Fletcher played a fine game at the third station for the 
wholesalers, making three hits and four runs during 
the combat. Among the players who had a batting 
average of 1,000 or better were Baker and Halpin. 

Green, of the hardwood team, really carried off the 
batting honors with seven hits-in six times at -bat, 
according to the score book. The scrappiest member 
of the hardwood team was Westcott, sr., who played 
first base and center field and answered the telephone. 
Besides doing these things, in his idle moments he 
three times struck out. He made one hit by proxy, 
thanks to Perey Vere Fletcher. Left fielder Bennett 
of the hardwood team made two hits and-as many 
errors as anybody. The hardwood men were anxious 
to play a return engagement in the afternoon, after 
having been strengthened by Larson, Attley, Shepard- 
son and other real ball players, but the park manage- 
ment thought that the thing had gone far enough. 
Following was the score: e 


£2. 2 $ & 42:2. Bw. ue 
Ee 8 10 4 1 1 3—27 29 5 
MavAwGod 2.5. Se ese 4 2202 38 417 19 4 


Batteries—Thornton, LaBlanc and Pope, jr.; Green. and 
Westcott, jr., and Shepardson. Three-base hits—Thornton, 
Halpin. Two-base hits—Fletcher, Thornton, Westcott, jr., 
ereen, Bennett, Sullivan, LaBlanc. Struck out—By Green, 
i; by Thornton, 11. 


Shortly after the ball game the picknickers were 
served with luncheon under the trees, the first feature 
of which was a discussion between. eager Bill Eager 
and 8S. J. Austin whether the chicken. was squab or 
quail. The athletic activities had prepared everyhody 
and their wives for this event and if Everett Thornton 
Everett in his life it was at this time. 


Only the Forerunner of Such Occasions. 

Immediately after the dinner and before anyone 
could escape, George D. Griffith, president of the Chi- 
eago Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, intro- 
duced a number of speakers. Mr. Griffith felicitated the 
others on the auspicious event and expressed the belief 
that this would be only the forerunner of many such 
occasions. 

The first address was by President F. L. Brown, of 
the Chicago Hardwood Lumber Exchange, who said 
that he believed that this was merely the forerunner 
of many such occasions. 

George J. Pope was to have been the next speaker, 
but it was found he had taken to the woods. At 5:36 
he was seen making in the direction of Elmhurst with 
Toastmaster Griffith in close pursuit. 

Douglas Malloch, ‘‘the lumberman poet’’ of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was introduced and told a per- 
fectly true story and recited some verses in honor of 
the ladies. He expressed the opinion that this picnic 
would be only the forerunner of many such occasions. 

James Boyd, of New Orleans, La., was introduced 
and complimented the audience on its size and on the 
intelligence of its toastmaster. He added that he be- 
lieved that this would be the forerunner of many such 
occasions. 

J. L. Lane, when called upon, declared that he was 
entirely unprepared to make an address, but he ex- 
pressed the opinion that this pleasant affair would be 
only the forerunner of many such occasions. 

E. B. Nettleton was called for and, in response to a 
request for a few remarks, he expressed his pleasure 
at being present and said that this would probably be 
only the forerunner of many such occasions. 

Immediately after the dinner the members of the 
two associations held a brief business meeting at 
which the advisability of appointing official inspectors 
to represent the two associations was discussed. 
Definite action was deferred. 

At 3 o’clock the lumbermen and their ladies in a 
body attended the concert by the Walter Damrosch 
New York Symphony orchestra. Others journeyed to 
Skokie during the afternoon and engaged in golf. 


The Dude Shinny Contest. 

The golf contest at Skokie was an interesting affair, 
particularly the exhibition of water polo by E. E. 
Skeele, who drove into the pond at the twelfth hole, 
the result being a 2-figure score. Following were the 
best scores: 


IRS 60 8. bi ead 6.44644 5 6 8 
5 8 6 8 48 6 7 4— 938 
Pu Ns 5.00 00855 ine's 1 82 4 .@ 6 ¢.2 2% 
69744 7 8 7 41138 
Pe ES his casas conc ee eae as ee SS 
7716 47 8 8 8 4181. 


The party returned to Chicago at 5 o’clock, each and 
every one declaring the day had been a most pleasant 
one and each and every one expressing the opinion that 
it would be only the forerunner of many such occasions. 
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READING FROM LEFT TO 


The Attendance, 
MESSRS. AND MESDAMES, 


W. A. Heibert, E. C. Cook, F. M. Baker, 
H. D. Welch, G. T. Knox, BE. E. Skeele, 
E. A, Thornton, Charles Westcott, E. H. Klann, 
F. L, Brown, C. L. Cross, A. J. Shutts, 
George D. Griffith, J. M. Attley, R. D. Sullivan. 

MESDAMES. 
J. A. Nourse, W. P. Bucholz, E. Halle. 
R. W. Porter, Dora Bennett, 

MISSES. 


Frances Crone, Margaret Schultz, R. K. Skeele, 
Helen Nourse, Maud L. Douglass, Cornelia Foster, 
—— Wistar, of Grace Riel, Dorothy Bennett, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Dorothy Malloch, Emma C. Gilbert, 
Nina H. Griffith, Harriette M. Gregg, 'suline A. Miller, 
Nellie Reichenbaum, Louise R. Lane, Frona Kelly, 
Mildred Shepardson,Phyliss Cross, Moliie E, 
Helen F. Sterrett, Charlotte N. Jones, Eleanor Chase, 
Mable Shepardson, Alice Devine, Grace Wright. 


MESSRS. 
George T.. McKee, S. J. Austin, Charles R. Bail, 
A. B. Claney, George Pope, . H. Ruth, 
G. A. Larson, Van Pope, George EB. Attley, 


T. F, Scanlon, 
F. B. McMullen, 
N. Nourse, 


S. B. Bennett, W. G. Commentz, 
H. A. Shepardson, F. R. Levings, 
R. C. Donaldson, Buda Shutts, 
C. Nourse, J. M. Schultz, P. S. Fletcher, 
Charles C. Hubbard, D. B. Douglass, M. L. Reynolds, 
Frank Porter, a oa W. Westcott, Tom A. Moore, 
W. Wylie, Philip S. Westcott, John F. Halpin. 
W. A. Eager, J. L. Lane, 


Putouts and Assists. 
E. C. Cook won the soup race by a lap. 
F. B. MeMullen, just back from Canada, declared 
that vacation ain’t nothin’ like this. 





THE LOSING HARDWOOD TEAM. 


Ku Klux Klann accepted five errors at short with- 
out a chance, 

A. B. Claney was one of those who came late and 
thereby missed a good ball game—to miss. 

C. L. Cross demonstrated that he knows almost as 
much about baseball as he does about golf. 

8. J. Austin thought that the Wagner music played 
by the orchestra was written by the Pittsburg short- 
stop. 

J. F. Halpin gave an imitation of Hughey Jennings 
in the eoacher’s box that many people mistook for 
the original. 

President Griffith’s explanation of that ‘‘Bring him 
in’’ incident will be found on page 141 of this issue. 

G. E. Attley, the former Notre Dame baseball star, 
had a fine assortment of curly maple benders. 





RIGHT—FRANK. PORTER, 8. J. AUSTIN, 8. B. BENNETT AND DAUGHTER, VAN 
POPE, C. L.. CROSS. 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF LUMBERMEN AFIELD. — 


Baseball Among Hoo-Hoo—Interesting Golf Tournament—Winning Streak of Badger Nine—Lumberman Poet on Vacation Time. 


INDIANAPOLIS HOO-HOO BASEBALL TEAM DE- 
FEATS ST. LOUIS. 

Inp!ANAPOLIS, InD., Aug. 17.—The St. Louis Hoo-Hoo 
ball tcam was defeated in Atkins park Saturday after- 
noon by the Indianapolis Hoo-Hoo team. It was a fast 
10-inning game, the score being 11 to 10. 

It is seldom that a better amateur game has been seen 
in Indianapolis. Players of both nines were in first class 
condition and played a good game in every inning. The 
pitchers and catchers on each team played together well, 
and Geisel, the Indianapolis catcher, easily starred 
among the local players. ; 

There were some doubts in the minds of the Indian- 
apolis players as to whether or not they could defeat the 
St. Louis nine, as there had been rumors that Robert 
Fine, manager, had been putting the St. Louis boys 
through some hard practice since his players were de 
feated by Indianapolis a few weeks ago. _ 

Indianapolis feels confident of another victory when 
the team goes to Cincinnati Saturday afternoon to play 
the lumbermen’s nine of that city. A number of local 
lumbermen rooters will accompany the team. 

Among those who came from St. Louis for the game 
were Mrs. Robert Fine, Miss Harriett Kessler, Hans 
Wachsmuth and Harry Schwartz. Mrs. Ransom Griffin, 
wife of the Indianapolis manager, entertained a part of 
the ladies in honor of Mrs. Fine and Miss Kessler. 

At the conclusion of the game the St. Louis aggre- 
gation was entertained at Germania park with a chicken 
dinner. George L. Maas, prominent in local Hoo-Hoo 
affairs, was toastmaster. A response was made by .Mr. 
Fine, for St. Louis. .Mr. Maas presented Mr. Fine with 
a bouquet of flowers. Manager Griffin presented the 






St. Louis pitcher with a holly wreath. The score: 
INDIANAPOLIS— AB. R. 1B. 8B. Po. A. ZH. 
See ee 3 3 2 1 3 1 1 
Sweeney, Cl. ..csrccrccccoces 6 2 1 1 a. ae ae 
PiatGon, Bic acViowisccceccescs 6 2 2 0 11 1 0 
Beeneon,  Fhix.6s% See ast ae sins 6. A4g -2 4 ae 1 
Buddenbaum, 3b.........+.-- a «2 -2° 3: 2 SS 
Pe, SDs. obaa-bele p sr-o-slerd bcies 5 1 1 0 2 4 1 
Wr. Golael, TEs. iia c See cesess 2 (oS eo ON @ 
ary ees ee: Sh. 6S SD 
ee A eee ee ee ee ee ee ee a Ee, 
APOTY,: De ccccccdcececesevecs 5 O 1 Se 1 
nee er are ae ere 45 11 18 ..5 30 13 4 
St. Louis— AB. R. 1B. SB. PO. A. EZ. 
KF. Robinson, Cf... 20sec cccwce + 2 1 0 1 0 0 
By RACbNG, Giles 4.00030 se 0048 >: 2S. Sea 
W. Warner, 3b 3 1 0 0 1 4 1 
E Grumed, BBs occas vs oieon (ee BS 2S ee oe 
B. Fullerton, ¢ | 1 1 0 6 0 1 
C. De Pew, If “Ke Ss 3 18S 2 2 
BG. Held, FO. ccc ccvcscecccpes i ae, oo ee: See | 
Blumenkamp, rf.......-.eee0% 5 ! 1 0 2 0 0 
L. E. Massey, rf.....cceescees ee wa Se a. oe ae 
&. C. DerWilt Bos< sci vsgevsas 5 2 3 0 0 5 2 
Totalt ..isvreeercaesesd 40.10 -11 -2 28 18 8 
Indianapolis ......... 8100008 21 1—11 
St. Soule ‘was deereas 00203183 20 2 O10 





GOLF PARTY AT MIDLOTHIAN. 


A pleasant aftermath of the recent tournament of the 
Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Chicago occurred 
Wednesday, August 18, at the Midlothian Country Club 
when W. J. Foye, of Omaha, Neb., 1909 champion of the 
association, entertained members with a golf tournament 
on those greens. Mr. Foye presented for competition 
during the day three beautiful silver cups. The first prize 
for low net score was won by J. L. Lane with a gross 
score of 100, 23 handicap and net score of 77. Ben 
Collins, jr., won the second prize with a gross score of 
89, handicap of 8 and gro$s score of 81. George J. 
Pope and Ben Collins, jr., 0. Chicago, and H. C. Col- 
born, of Indianapolis, Ind., tied in the handicap event 
against bogey, all being one down to bogey. Mr. Colborn 


won the cup when the three drew lots. 

The party enjoyed luncheon together at 11:45 a. m. 
and dinner in the evening as the guests of Mr. Foye. 
On the latter oceasion the host of the day was pre- 
seni:d with a.handsome silver mounted stag corkscrew 


and universally complimented on his sportsmanship and 
hospitality. Those present were: 

J. L. Lane. H. C. Colburn. John C. Spry. 

J. 1’. Underwood. a Collins, jr. E. A, Thornton. 


E. }.. Thornton. . Mashek. Cc. W. Hinkley 
A. i. Caryl. George T. Mickle. F. J. Foye. 
a F. B. Houston. John A. Gauger. 





GRAND RAPIDS LUMBERMEN’S PICNIC. 

‘The lumbermen of Grand Rapids, Mich., will hold 
their first annual picnic at Saugatuck on the Kalamazoo 
river Saturday, August 21. They and their families 
wil! leave Grand Rapids Saturday morning on special 
cars on the Grand Rapids, Holland & Chicago interurban 
railway. At noon dinner will be served in the grove 
and the address of welcome will be delivered by Mayor 
W. E. Phelps, of Saugatuck. At 1:30 there will be a 
launch ride on the Kalamazoo river and Lake Michigan 
on a launch engaged for that purpose. At 3:30 o’clock. 
will oceur the athletic events, with Charles Dregge as 
master of ceremonies. These will include a foot race, 
hop, skip and jump, run and jump, standing jump, high 
Jump, three-legged race, hundred yard dash and games” 
of duck on the rock and quoits. The. prizes for these 


events have been donated by the Fuller & Rice Lumber. | 


Company, VanKeulen & Wilkinson, the Dudley Lumber. 
Company, the Nichols & Cox Lumber Company, the 
Dregge-Grover Lumber Company, the Tucker & Harper 
Lumber Company, the Acme Lumber Company, -the 
Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell Company and Skillman Lumber 
Company, 


Other diversions will include roller skating and danc- 
ing in the big pavilion at Saugatuck. The entire party 
will leave for home at 9:30 p..m. The affair is in 
charge of a committee consisting of William E. Cox, 
N. J. G. VanKeulen, H. E. Davies, Charles Dregge and 
W. H. Rawson. 


THE LUMBERMAN POET. 











HOME AGAIN. 
My neck is red, my arm is lead, 
My back is sore and lame, 
But I’m not sad—because I had 
A good time, just the same. 
I need not say I’ve been away 
Vacationing a while, 
And now I’m back burned good and 
black, 
But happy? I should smile! 


There’s still some fish in old Lake 
Mich.— 
I didn’t catch a lot. 
A bass or two and perch a few 
Were really all I got. 
I broke a line and reel of mine 
(The big one got away). 
I never caught just what I thought 
I would—next year I may. 


I’m back on deck, though red my neck 
And blistered both my hands, 

But he who goes.on trips like those 
This matter understands. 

The hotel feed was bad, indeed, 
The camp fare more and more; 

I realize my wife’s a prize— 
That’s what vacation’s for. 


I’m at my desk, though picturesque 
With many-colored stings 

Where I was stung by skeeters young, 
And other kinds of things. 

I’m swelled a bit, I will admit, 
Much like a poisoned pup. 

A week or so at home, I know, 
And I’ll be rested up. 











A WINNING BASEBALL TEAM. 


Herewith is shown the baseball team of the Badger 
Lumber Company, Kansas City, Mo., a wideawake bunch 
of athletic lumbermen with a fine record of work on 
the diamond. Up to date this year this team has won 
eighteen out of twenty games against all comers. 


HOO-HOO OF EMPIRE STATE TO TAKE OUTING. 


Burralo, N. Y., Aug. 17.—The Hoo-Hoo outing down 
the river next Tuesday is sure of a big following if the 
weather does its share. The committee of arrangement 
is composed of J. M. Briggs, chairman; J. F. Knox, 
A. J. Chestnut and Hugh A. Stewart, who well know 
how to make the people comfortable. Vicegerent 
Beyer is thinking of holding a concatenation in 
Rochester, but has been so very busy for a long time 
that the meeting has not been definitely settled upon 
and it can not be announced at present. But whether 
it is held or not the outing will go. It is reported that 
there is material for a good meeting in Rochester, as 
there certainly ought to be and it will be held in the 
near future at any rate. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 


SALES OF TIMBER OPEN TO ATTACK. 


In the civil code of Louisiana it is provided that, if the 
vendor be aggrieved for more than half the value of an 
immovable estate, he may demand the rescission of the 
sale, and that trees before they are cut down are immovy- .- 
ables. Moreover, by an act of 1904 it is provided that 
standing timber shall remain immovable, and be subject 
to all the laws of the state on the subject of immovables, 
even when separated, in ownership, from the land on which 
it stands.. Adding this to the preéxisting law, the supreme 
court of Louisiana holds [Smith vs. Hule-Hodge Lumber 
Company, Limited, 49 Southern Reporter, 655] that a sale 
of standing timber, though made with a view to its separa- 
tion from the land, is, in that state, open to attack for sale 
at less than half value. 








CONTROLLING EVIDENCE AS TO TIMBER CUT. 


As between the positive testimony of witnesses who have 
arrived at the quantity of timber cut and removed from a 
tract of land by actual measurement of the stumps and tops 
of the trees, and of the distance between, due allowance 
being made for the “jumping” of the trees in falling, and 
witnesses who merely guess at the amount, or undertake 
to estimate it from memory, long after the fact, the posi- 
tive testimony, the supreme court of Louisiana holds [McGee 
vs. Louisiana Lumber Company, Limited, 49 Southern Re- 
porter, 475] should control, and, particularly, as against a 
trespasser, who was warned, in advance, and who, neverthe- 
less, kept no record of the quantity of timber cut and re- 
moved by him. 


CONTRACT. SILENT AS TO LOG LENGTHS. 

A contract stated that the one party thereto sold to the 
other “about 3,500 yellow poplar logs,” being silent as to 
the length of the logs. The purchaser sought by suit to 
recover damages for an alleged failure to deliver more than 
2,308 logs. The seller’s defense was that the timber cut 
and hauled would have made more than 3,500 logs of stand- 
ard length. His evidence tended to show that there was a 
wellknown and fixed custom prevailing in the community 
where the logs were to be delivered that logs to be manu- 
factured into lumber were usually cut into lengths of 10, 
12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 feet, and that when the length of 
logs was not specified in the contract it was controlled by 
that custom; and, further, that he had begun cutting the 
timber into these standard lengths when the purchaser re- 
quested him not to do so, stating that it would be cheaper 
and more convenient to get the logs to the place of delivery 
in tree lengths than it would be to 
cut them into shorter ones. The 








BASEBALL ‘TEAM OF THE BADGER LUMBER COMPANY, KANSAS CITY, MO 


purchaser denied the existence of 
such a custom, or, if there was 
one, that he had any notice of it. 
Nor was there any direct evidence 
that the purchaser had notice of 
the custom, but it was conceded 
that he had been in the lumber 
business in that part of the country 
for about thirty years actively en- 
gaged in buying logs and having 
them manufactured into lumber, 
and the court of appeals of Ken- 
tucky thinks that it was fair to 
assume that he was acquainted with 
this custom. It says [Thomas vs. 
Charles, 119 Southwestern Report- 
er, 752] that evidence of a usage 
or custom is not admissible to vary 
or contradict the terms of a plain, 
unambiguous contract; but it is ad- 
missible to interpret the meaning 
of the language of a contract where 
the meaning is equivocal and ob- 
scure. That a custom like the one 
in question may enter into and be- 
come a part of a contract that is 
silent as to the length of the logs, 
the cotirt has no doubt. Evidence 
of such a custom did not alter or 
modify the written contract between 
the parties in this case, but only 
served to explain a part of it that 
would otherwise have been indefi- 
nite and ambiguous, and so it was 
competent. Wherefore a judgment 
in favor of the seller in this case 
is affirmed. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Buying Out the Other Fellow and Taking the Chances—The Value of Heart in Business—Following Customary Procedure 





and Its Result—Lopsidedness Manifested in More Ways Than One—Tailings of Tariff Tinkering. 


BUYING THE OTHER MAN’S BUSINESS. 


A dealer who had sold his yard, and was looking 
for a new location, wrote me, asking what I knew 
about a certain town in Iowa. He had advertised fora 
yard and was informed by a dealer in the town that 
his was for sale, and one of the attractive points pre- 
sented was that the business was worth $34,000 a year. 
I told the dealer, who lived nearly 400 miles away, 
what I knew about the town, that it was located in a 
rich agricultural country, and from having visited it 
once 1 should say it was a pleasant home town, hav- 
ing good school, church and social advantages. As 
evidently I was not expected to make any comment 
on the statement that the business was worth $34,000 
every twelve months, I made none. Otherwise I should 
have said: 

‘‘That sounds good. A dealer in a town of 3,500 
whose sales foot up $34,000 in twelve months is doing 
a business that is not to be sneezed at. But if you 
expect that you will buy this business with the yard 
you are deluded. Ordinarily I have not learned that 
one man ean buy the business of another. He can 
buy another dealer’s location, and his good will, and 
that is as far as is goes. Your business might fall 
off 50 percent in a year and, understand me, I don’t 
say it will not increase, but if it does you -will be 
the cause of it. Your personality may be stronger 
than that of your predecessor. Your ways may be 
more pleasing than his. You may have the ability 
to handle your stock to better advantage than he 
did, and so on and so forth.’’ It is the man behind 
the business that makes it, just as it is the man 
behind the gun who either sinks the ship or does not 
sink it. 

I have seen several instances, as no doubt you have, 
of buying other dealers’ business, or, rather, an at- 
tempt to buy it. In a town of nearly 4,000 popula- 
tion, in which there are three yards, a dealer sold 
out, and much of the former business of the yard 
went to the other dealers, and after a couple of years 
it still is there. In another town a dealer bought 
one of the two yards and inside of nine months was 
doing two-thirds of the business, notwithstanding that 
when the change was made it was about equally 
divided between the two yards. A dealer who had 
successfully held down the only yard in a town for 
eleven years sold it, and so great was the dissatisfac- 
tion of the citizens that at their solicitation the second 
yard came in. Other instances might be cited, some 
for and others against the new comer. It would come 
near approaching the marvelous if the business of a 
dealer who succeeded another should run along in the 
same line, volume considered, of the man who pre- 
ceeded him. Ninety-nine times in a hundred it would 
be either smaller or larger. 

To the man who will do a little thinking the propo- 
sition is as plain as day. We will suppose there are 
three dealers in a town and one of these dealers is 
having sales of, say, $40,000. As there is a reason 
for everything, consequently there is a reason for 
those sales. The customers pay this particular dealer 
that amount of money because they prefer to pay it 
to him instead of to the others. He sells out. Then by 
these customers another choice is to be made.- If they 
like either of the two remaining dealers better than 
they do the newcomer the newcomer will get the 
go-by. If the newcomer is liked better than the old 
dealers he will draw trade from them. It is a case 
of gravity, and is as simple as a, b, ec. Following the 
buying out or the establishing of a yard, do not let 
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“That one man can buy the business of another.” 





us labor under the delusion for a York minute that the 
consuming public would give a rap whether we suc- 
ceed or not. This public is not in the business of 
particularly caring for the business of others. It 
is going to please itself. If we get the business we 
must win it by showing ourselves in some way su- 
perior to the others who are striving for it. The 
average dollar is as cold as a chunk of ice. 


THE DEALER WHO DOES NOT ENTHUSE. 


About ten years ago I visited a yard that recently 
had been put in by a young man who for six years 
had served an apprenticeship as foreman, and who 
was as wide awake as a weasel regarding every fea- 
ture of the enterprise. We talked about the business 
policy of having a yard that presented a fine appear- 
ance, and in this we agreed thoroughly. The lumber 
was well piled, the driveways were clean, the office 
neat, and everything on the premisés was shipshape. 
It delighted me to see the young man starting out in 
business for himself, and a man up a tree would have 
said that if he staid by it with the enthusiasm with 
which he started in he would succeed. He was 
very frank and said he did not expect to be cramped 
for want of funds, as he had a few thousand dollars 
himself, and that his father, who was a man of con- 
siderable means, had promised to loan him the money 
he would want at a low rate of interest. That cer- 
tainly was a good start, financially considered. It 
was not just the town in which some men would have 
opened a yard, still it was not one of the worst, 
the two yards already there doing a business of not far 
from $80,000 yearly, and many of you have thought, 
and acted on the conviction, that a couple of yards 
in a town selling that amount of material ought to 
divide the business with you. 

A year ago the yard was seen again, and a change 
had come over it. As it is said in cultured circles, it 
was run down at the heel. It had a general appear- 
ance of shabkiness. The lumber was not piled as 
nicely as it was originally. At the foot of a pile of 
shingles there were several bunches the bands of 
which had broken, the shingles thrown into a heap. 
The driveway in the yard, as well as the shed alley, 
was in a mussed condition. The office floor had not 
lately been serubbed, and the windows needed soap 
and water. Asked how trade was, he said it was 
fair, but that since the,panie it had been light. The 
dealer was not in his oldtime good spirits. From 
the appearance of his plant and from the way he 
moved around one might quietly guess that he had lost 

















“The average dollar is as cold as a chunk of ice.” 


his grip, and without asking him outright, I tried 
to get at the cause of it. He looked like a man in 
good health. I remembered his bright boy of 8 that 
I had seen nine years before, and he said he was in 
the last year.of high school, hence I took it that if 
he had had severe family afflictions, when talking 
of his son he would have mentioned it. I stepped into 
a bank, asked to look at a commercial ageney book, 
and saw he was rated at $15,000.- I was in the town 
only three hours, and perhaps if I could have been 
there longer, both of us had got outside of good sup- 
pers and sat down in the shade for a kind of heart-to- 
heart talk I should have learned more, but as it was 
I was ignorant of the cause of the change that had 
come over him. 
The Value of Enthusiasm. 

Possibly his enthusiasm had oozed out. You must- 
have known men whose enthusiasm, after a while, be- 
eame exhausted. Men in this regard are precisely like 


fast hosses. When my home. was in the East I fre. 
quently attended the grand circuit races, and a prom. 
inent figure in these races was the gray pacing mare, 
Lucy. She went in company with Little Brown Jug 
and Blind Tom, three of the fastest pacers of that 
period. Pools in those days were not barred by law, 
and when several heats had been paced without a de- 
cision, thousands of dollars would be placed on the 
gray mare. If not beaten in the first few heats the 
heavy odds were she would not be beaten at all, as 
when the other hosses had about reached their limit 
of endurance and grit her fighting blood would begin 
to boil. I have seen her go twelve heats, with all 
sorts of jockeying against her, and take down (first 
money. There is a vast difference between a fast 
hoss and a race hoss, and Lucy was a race hoss from 
her hoofs up. 

A great writer has said that if we fail to learn 
a lesson from every stone in the pathway of life 
against which we stub our toe we are not alive to the 
possibilities of our existence, This no doubt is true, 
but certainly I learned a lesson from Lucy, not that 
I stubbed my toe against her, for I was always on the 
other side. When I have seen men start in the race 
of life, never once losing grit, enthusiasm, courage, I 
have said, that is just like Lucy, and when I have 
seen them -fag along the course, losing confidence, 
losing determination, seeing others take down the 
prizes, I have said, they are like the hosses that were 
beaten by Lucy, for there are race men as weli as 
race hosses. There are men who, during a portion of 
the race, will spurt and then slow down. When scor- 


ing they show a 2-minute clip, but they trail when 
they are coming to the wire. 


They are not’ thorough- 




















“If we fail to learn a lesson.” 


breds. As it is said of some sluggers, there is a yellow 
streak in them. They can’t stand punishment, can’t 
stand disaster, can’t stand hot competition, but be- 
come discouraged and quit. 

As I am not my brother’s keeper, it is not for me 
to say that they could do otherwise. No man ean 
help the way he was born. Heredity, environment and 
events shape our ends. The man who claims that he 
is a selfmade man is one of the biggest fools that 
exists. 

A tramp one day came to my door for.a meal, 
and having supplied him with a stomachful, and a 
cigar, in our conversation I asked him why he was 
tramping. He replied, ‘‘Mr., can’t you imagine some 
disaster that could come into your life that would 
take all the backbone out of you??? That was one of 
the most telling inquiries that ever was put to me. I 
did not answer, for it seemed to me that I could 
imagine such disasters. If my wife and children 
should die, as possibly his had; if a erush of man- 
hood should come to me as possibly it had come to 
him; if those whom I had loved and who had loved 
me should turn away from me as possibly they had 
turned away from him; O yes, I could imagine dis- 
aster that-would sting me to the heart with disap- 
ointment, despair and hopelessness. O yes, I could 
imagine such a disaster, and as the poor tramp, his 
mind as bright as that of the average man, but list- 
less, miserably clad, asking for food from door to door, 
continued on his aimless way my charity expanded, 
for I could imagine. 

When we have happy homes and friends, with the 
sun of prosperity cheering us with its rays, we may 
be contented and hapny, and when these are the con- 
ditions it will bé an incentive to count our blessings 
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with more joy if at times we will stop for a moment 
and imagine that they might be otherwise. 


PERTAINING TO THE RATING OF LUMBER. 


The question is often asked, ‘‘How much money is 
required to run the average lumber yard these days?’’ 
And the question can not be answered. The dealer 
will say that much more money is necessary than 
severe! years ago, before the bottom dropped out of 
yellow pine—from two to three and a half times as 
much. The figures herewith given will not answer the 
question, as @ rating and the actual amount of money 
invested in a yard business are oftentimes two things. 
A dealer may be worth four times as much as he is 
rated, or he may be doing business on borrowed cap- 
ital and not actually worth half as much as the rating 
agencies set him down at. These figures, it should be 
remembered, have to do with ratings, pure and simple, 
and were obtained as described: 

In the rating book, in each state the first town 
beginning with A was taken and the towns followed 
successively until the ratings of twenty-five dealers 
were noted, no account being taken of line yards, or 
of those at which grain is handled in connection with 
lumber. The average rating, per individual, in the 
five states is as follows: ’ 





Nebraska ered 
TOMA . cc cedceacesrovoscceceseoseocereccsavespoare 5 

MRMGOS .0ccdaneecere ae -+» 16,500 
Wisconsin ee es - ++ 21,560 
ee Fee es Fe 23,460 


This makes the average rating of the 125 dealers 
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“That dealer, you see, was lopsided.” 


$21,756.. If a dealer knew that he ranked as average 
he would know how nearly these figures represented 
his investment, -but that -he does not know. 

In every instance the rating of the dealer was 
divided, namely, if he is rated at from $15,000 to 
$25,000 the figures are put down at $20,000; if from 
$10,000 to $15,000 the figures used are $12,500. The 
lowest rating is $2,500 and the highest $62,500. If 
these figures do not teach much, they will be regarded 
as something of a curiosity. I have no doubt that 
many a dealer who reads this would say that the 
average amount represents very nearly his investment. 

It is not always easy to get a correct rating, as 
there are merchants in all lines who, if they pay their 
debts, regard it as nobody’s business how much they 
are worth, and in this event the figures must be 
obtained from a bank, or other source. One of the 
nost suecessful dry goods merchants I ever‘have known 
refused at all times to give any information on which 
a rating could be based. He said he discounted every 
bill, had all the eredit he asked for, and considering 
this he did not know why a credit agency should be 
interested in his affairs. 


WHAT HABIT DOES. 


In a very exhaustive article in a late magazine the 
writer takes the position that man does not reason 
to any great extent anyhow; that the most he does 
is a result of habit; that he reasons only when the 
conclusion to be reached is unknown. Thus a problem 
‘n mathematies must be reasoned out, but that in the 
everyday matters of life we form habits and are led 
by them, Since reading that article I have watched 
myself to some extent. I have seen that it is my dis- 
Position, when dressing in the morning, to first put 
the right leg of my pants on, my left shoe and my 
right suspender. When washing I. first dip my right 
hand into the water. When shaving I begin at the 
Same identical place on my face every time. In my 
right-hand pants pocket I carry scissors, a knife and 
a steel tape line, the latter nearly worn out measuring 
the thicknesses of boards; in the left-hand pocket a 
Pocketbook, in the right-hand hip pocket a stamp box 
and a handkerchief, in the left-hand pocket a cardease, 
and these articles when used are returned to their 
respective pockets without a thought. Whén I sit 
down to write, a cigar is taken from’ the small left- 
hand pocket of the vest and is lighted ‘with a match 





that is carried in a case in the large right-hand pocket 
of the vest. The first move on the machine is to 
release the carriage and give it a shove, an act that 
is absolutely senseless, and when the. machine is 
placed in the case the right-hand clasp is fastened 
first. The steps of the rear porch of my house have 
been slightly changed and every member of the house- 
hold has tripped on them, the rise being slightly dif- 
ferent from that to which the feet had become ac- 
customed. In these little matters, as well as in a 
thousand others, we act from habit, automatically. 
I once heard a great man remark that habits either 
make or break a man. 


Care of Retail Yards. 


This question of habit figures in the retail lumber 
business, as in others. In an Ohio town I saw a man 

















“So blind that he hadn’t caught on.” 


in a yard who formerly worked in a factory yard in 
Pennsylvania. If you have traveled in the East as 
an observer of retail conditions, you know what kind 
of a retail yard is run in connection with some of the 
manufacturing enterprises or, say, when a dealer also 
runs a contracting business and operates a mill. In 
some of these yards there is no order when it comes 
to piling. When a board of certain dimensions or 
quality is wanted in the mill the piles in the yard 
are overhauled for it. I have seen piles in which the 
lumber was criss-cross, and it would be safe to wager 
big odds that two boards could not be found the ends 
of which were even. The worst piling I ever have 
seen was in those yards, and, furthermore, the pro- 
prietors of the places did not care. One of them 
said, ‘‘You don’t find such kept yards here as there 
are in the West, and we can’t keep them in the shape 
they do there, as we load out for our customers and 
select stuff for the mill from the same piles.’’ This 
proprietor referred of course to the factory yards, as 
there are yards in the East, and many of them, which 
are in good shape. Neither are all the factory yards 
in the condition described, as at some’mills there are 
yards devoted exclusively to the retail trade. 

This man in the Ohio yard had worked in a factory 
yard and he was fairly settled in the habit of think- 
ing that when one board was piled on top of another 
it was by no means necessary that the edges or ends 
should be even. Get the boards in pile anyway had 
become a habit with him. This way of handling lum- 
ber would not go in the yard in which he was now 
employed, and his employer had this to say: 

‘“‘T am having a trial with my new man teaching 
him to pile. I have labored with him the two weeks 
he has been with me, and while he is improving, he 
lacks much of being up to the standard.’’ Afterward, 
in the yard, I said to the man that they seemed very 
particular about piling here, and he replied they were, 
and he thought unnecessarily so. He was putting 
lumber in the bin in the shed-in a fair way, but he 
was a long time doing it. Others who had the habit 
of good piling would have worked all around him. 
Evidently he had to think how every board should be 
placed, as he did not have to think in the factory 
yard when he chucked the lumber into the bins. 

A dealer was quoted in this department as saying 
that he would not employ a man who had served an 
apprenticeship in certain yards, on account of their 
slouchy habits. His yard is a model; and he did not 
want a man who would have to unlearn that which 
he had learned in a yard in which order was lacking. 

This recital ought to be of benefit to those young 
men who are forming their habits. I was in a yard in 
which the foreman told me he was new, having been 
there about three weeks. When he took the position 
he said it was a ‘‘holy fright.’’ There was no order 
anywhere. He said the dimension had been piled in 
both ends of the shed; in just any old place where 
there was a hole for it, Sinee coming there he had 
been busy rearranging things. His 2x4-10s were in 
one bin, the next length in the next, and so on up 
to the 2x4-18s. He had put one side and about a 

















“The only kind of patriotism exhibited by the tariff agi- 
tators.” 


quarter of the other side of the shed-in order, and 
the difference in the appearance of the bins he had 
been through and those which he had not touched was 
startling. ‘‘Before I came here, when they were low 
on an item I don’t know how they knew it,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Over in that bin there is No. 1 flooring on 
one side and No. 2 on the other. Shiplap and drop 
siding are in the same bin, and about half way up 
there, in one bin, is some ceiling on a pile of boards. 
Thus far I have handled every piece, and in a couple 
of weeks more I will have the place to suit me.’’ 

I asked him how it was that the proprietor had been 
satisfied with the former arrangement of things, and 
he said all the proprietor knew about the lumber 
business was that his money was in it. The former 
manager didn’t have the: habit and this one has, and 
honestly, would you swap such a manager for a dozen 
of the old kind? 


OUR SEVERAL SIDES. 


It was not long ago that I heard a lumberman de- 
nounce the man who smokes cigarets. The ‘‘stink- 
ing’’ things, he wouldn’t smoke them and he didn’t 
want any one around him who did, he said. In the 
same conversation the dealer took occasion to be very 
profane. Now of the the two, if I must polute the 
air with cigarets or profanity, I would choose the 
cigaret many times over. That dealer, you see, was 
lopsided. He was as cranky in spots as the apple is 
rotten in spots when decay has set in, which is natural 
enough. So long as we are undeveloped, prejudiced, 
ignorant, as nearly every man of us is, we will ‘be 
just that lopsided; that is, we will lop on one side 
or the other. We may think we are as straight as a 
fiagpole, but the man up the tree detects the bend in 
us, as we when up a tree see the bend in others. 

Wouldn’t you say that a dealer was bent out of his 
natural position who would decry yard improvements? 
I heard a dealer talk in that way not three weeks ago. 
And the glory of it is, there is no penalty attached 
to such. lopsidedness, As it reads in the classics, let 
’em go it. - Any suggestions I can make on my rounds 
that may be of service to dealers I am ready and 
willing to make, provided—and this should be put in 
italies—they are open to them, but when they are 
not I will not sacrifice the wear and tear of my 
tongue to try to convince them. Thus, when a dealer 
argues that yard improvements in the way of sheds 
are of no value, I would not. say a word in return, 
for when a man is a degenerate in the reasoning line 
to that extent let him go his way. If observation 
has not taught him that a roof over his lumber is 


necessary let him fight it out on that line. He must 


do his own fighting, and.as the only man he.can whip 
is himself, let him--do it. 

Early last spring I called at a yard and in course 
of our conversation the dealer said he was not a: mem- 
ber of any retail association and had no desire to be, 
as he could see no good in the associations. I simply 
replied that in my opinion the associations were the 
biggest things out. I had been mixing with them 
from the time the old National was organized in Chi- 
cago as a result of the little Iowa association that 
was successfully operated for a short time, and that 
was put on foot by Father Wray, the originator of 
retail associations, and that if I were to talk all night 
I would be unable to note all the advantages which 
accrue from these organizations. For more than thirty 
years the beneficent influence of associations has been 
known, the lumber papers have spread this informa- 
tion among the retail dealers, and what can be said of 
a dealer who is so blind that he hasn’t caught on? 
That very dealer exists by virtue of the associations. 
If he thinks differently let him take the $12,000 that 
a eredit agency says he is good for, change his base 
of operation from the West to some section of the 
East where association principles are not recognized 
as they are in his state and see how long he would 
last. This man must. have passed the half-hundred 
mark and if, having sold lumber twenty-five years, it 
is doing him no injustice to give him his present 
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financial rating, I wonder what would become of him 
if he was thrown in competition with dealers and 
contractors who are poachers for your life, and who 
are worth $10 where he is not worth one? You see, 
he is terribly lopsided in his views. It seems to me 
that to convert such a dealer would be like blowing 
the breath of life into a dead man, and I haven’t 
wind enough for that. 

To lay trade matters aside, there are people who 
are lopsided in their greed, dogmatism, egotism, their 
itch for political or social position, and when the ques- 
tion is discussed up and down and at every angle, it 
will be discovered that not one of us is perfectly 
plumb—no, not one. 


THE OUTCOME OF THE TARIFF. 


The tariff has been tinkered, and what will be the 
result? Not a cent’s worth to you as a consumer. 
The retail dealers who were sighing for free lumber— 
and there were a lot of them—will now have an oppor- 
tunity to see if the price at wholesale will be a penny 
lower than it previously was, and if not a penny lower 
with 75 cents knocked off there is no reason to think 
it would have been lower had the $2 been taken off. 

And now, suppose lumber after this were 75 cents 
a thousand lower than it previously had been, the 
decline known to have come as a result of the reduc- 
tion of the import duty, would the dealers who have 
been talking to me-about the glories of free lumber 
and the way it would benefit the ‘‘ultimate con- 
sumer’’—that individual that has been so dear to 
the low tariff politician—I ask, would these dealers, 
should they buy lumber 75 cents a thousand cheaper 
than they did before the tariff bill was signed by 
President Taft, have any particular compassion on the 
‘‘ultimate consumer’’? Would that consumer buy his 
lumber one cent cheaper than he did before? This 
I do know, that one dealer who is an advocate of free 
trade last year sold dimension for $32 a thonsand that 
cost him $16.50 to lay in his yard. Wouldn’t it have 
been the same if the reduction in the wholesale price 
had been brought about by the removal of the duty on 
lumber? Let the ‘‘ultimate consumer’’ take care of 
himself is the religion of business. We may roar 
and howl in accordance with our political affiliations, 
which we do, and at the same time shed crocodile tears 
over the fate of the ‘‘ ultimate consumer.’’ Ex-Congress- 

man Landis, of Indiana, is a whale of a man intel- 
lectually, and I recently heard him say that every 
man’s idea of the tariff is that he would like it so 
arranged that he could buy everything he wanted at 
the lowest possible price and sell everything he had to 
dispose of at the highest. So far as I have observed, 
that is the only kind of patriotism exhibited by the 
tariff agitators, and I never had heard it summed up 
in so few words. 

Let us suppose a case: In the fall of 1907, when 
the bottom went out of yellow pine and western 
product, the duty on lumber had recently been re- 
moved, would not the tariff advocates have said it was 
the result of free lumber? Sure they would, and the 
politicians would have fattened on the rib. But you 
see, the tariff had nothing to do with it. It was 
simply the workings of the law of supply and demand, 
and tariff or no tariff, the southern manufacturers 
would better look a little out, keep an eye on the 
demand and run their mills accordingly, else prices 
may be spluttering along for some time yet. 
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RETAIL ADVERTISING. 


The Rockford Lumber & Fuel Company, of Rock- 
ford, Ill., recently printed a most attractive roofing ad. 
It was brief and yet it told the story and it carried an 
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Roofs of Other Races 


But the roof that wins in this race 
And the roof that will stand the wear in all seasons, is the 


PAROID ROOFING. 


Basy to pay. $2.25 Per Square (100 feet). Easy to lay. 


Mockford Lumber @ Fuel Co. 





attractive and appropriate cut that added much to the 
attractiveness of the announcement. It will be observed 
that the company was not afraid to publish the price. 





SAW MILL ON A SCHOONER. 


A combination log raising plant and saw mill on a 
boat is the latest addition to lumbering facilities at 
Marinette, Wis. The plant operates on the open bay. 
It consists of an old schooner cut down and equipped 
with a device that raises logs and driftwood from the 
bottom of the bay and then cuts it up into wood in the 
saw mill on the deck. The wood is loaded on to scows 
for shipment to yards and market. 


GREAT PROBLEMS OF THE 


RETAIL 


What do you do with the broken, warped or other- 
wise refuse lumber that accumulates in your yard? 

How do you keep the amount of such lumber at a 
minimum? 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week attacks a new 
problem of the retail lumber dealer and invites the co- 
operation of retailers in arriving at its solution. This 
is to be a ‘‘refuse lumber’’ contest and the retail lum- 
ber dealers are invited to write the editor of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN giving their own ideas and experience 
in taking care of the refuse lumber in their yards. Three 
prizes will be awarded in this contest for the best letters, 
2s follows: 


First Prize: Ten Dollars in cash. 

Second Prize: ‘‘The Curiosity Shop’’ and one 
year’s subscription to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Third Prize: A year’s subscription to the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. 


In every yard is bound to aceumulate more or less 
refuse lumber in the form of broken boards, pieces that 
have become warped or weatherbeaten by exposure to 
the elements and other lumber that cannot be sold for 
that which it was originally intended to be used. In the 
matter of refuse lumber the retail dealer is unfortu- 


TRADE. 


nately confronted with two propositions—first, the best 
and most profitable way of disposing of such limber 
after it accumulates; and second, but of first considera. 
tion, how to keep such lumber at a minimum. 

A series of visits to retail lumber yards will! find 
some of this kind of lumber in every yard, but in some 
it is much more conspicuous than others. Some dealers 
have, by superior methods, been able to keep the waste 
from this source at a very low figure and they owe it to 
others to give them their experience and the details of 
their methods in thus preventing loss of profits. Many 
dealers are able to dispose of this lumber, wien it 
does oceur, at very little loss, and it will be interesting 
to know how they manage to move it off when once it 
gets on their hands. 

If the dealers will come forward with their ideas they 
can save a good many dollars to brother dealers in other 
towns who are confronted by this refuse lumber prob- 
lem and they will thus be doing the trade at large a 
service, 

Incidentally, the prizes that are offered in this contest 
are worth while. The letters that will win will be those 
that simply state how the writer has been able to pre- 


vent breakage and similar waste and how he has been . 


able to dispose of any such accumulation. 


American fimberman 


J.E. DEFEBAUGH, EDITOR. 


CHICAGO. 


Mr. Retail Lumber Dealer, 
Anywhere. 


Dear Sir:t-= 


What do you do with the broken, warped or otherwise refuse 


lumber that accumulates in your yard? 


How do you keep the amount of such Iumber at a minimun? 


These are two questions we are about to discuss in "Great 


Problems of the Retail Trade," one of the departments of the AMERICAN 


LUMBERMAN devoted each week to retailers’ problems. 


We would like your ideas, your experience, your suggestions 


on this question of refuse lumber. 


Won't you drop us a letter telling us what you think about 


this matter? 


For the most practical ard interesting letter on this subject 


we are going to pay Ten 


Jars in cash. 


For the second best letter 


we will give a year's subscrip*ion to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and a copy 


of "The Curiosity Shop", the lumberman's handbook, and for the third 


best letter a year's subscription. 


Write us a letter and give us your ideas on this problem. 


‘ 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL OPERATIONS OF SURPASSING INTEREST. 


Large Manufacturer of Transmission Machinery in Able Hands—Extensive Manufacturing Operations in West Virginia—Will Test Dry Kiln. 


AN INDUSTRIAL SUCCESS OF THE MIDDLE 
WEST.” 


Much has been said and written about the Dodge 
Manufacturing Company, of Mishawaka, Ind., one of 
the industrial successes of the middle West, but the fact 
that Melville W. Mix is responsible for the concern’s 
present prosperous condition has received little notice. 
Mr. Mix is one of the big men of the day, a hero in the 
manufacturing world. <A hero because at the age of 28, 
in the midst of the panic of 1894, he assumed the man- 
agement of the Dodge company, and with hundreds of 
others suspending and passing into the hands of the 
receivers, brought it through this trying period and 
placed it in the lap of good fortune. 

Melville W. Mix was born in Atlanta, Ill., November 
16, 1865, and while attending school worked during his 
spare time in the hardware 
store of his father, Walter 
W. Mix. He graduated from 
the Atlanta High School in 
1881, and for five years fol- 
lowing continued as a coun- 
try salesman. He located in 
Mishawaka, Ind., in January, 
1886, as an employee of the 
Dodge Manufacturing Com- 
pany. He started in the 
shipping department, and 
his duties were to not only 
prepare pulleys for  ship- 
ment, but to address en- 
velopes for ‘‘Power and 
Transmission,’’? a pioneer 
among house organs. He 
later became bill clerk, and 
in 1885 looked after the ex- 
hibit that the Dodge Manu- 
facturing Company made of 
wood split pulleys at the 
New Orleans Exposition. He 
was on the bill desk for sev- 
eral years, and then went 
into the selling end of the 
business in 1890 at Chicago, 
where the company had 
opened a branch house. For 
four years he was the Chi- 
cago manager, when merit 
placed him in the home office 
as general sales manager. 
He had no sooner taken up 
his new position in Misha- 
waka than Wallace H. Dodge, } 
the founder and president, passed away. Mr. Mix was 
elected president and general manager, and from that 
time the company’s progress was rapid. The capital at 
that time was $250,000; he has seen this increased to 
$1,000,000 with a large surplus. The factory is claimed 
to be the largest in the world manufacturing power 
transmission machinery and appliances, water softeners 
and conveying and elevator equipment. 

Mr. Mix is one of those remarkable men who hold the 
details of a business so closely in their minds and know 
so well how to draw conclusions from conditions, present 
and prospective, that they can plan successfully where 
others would fail. He has a wonderful faculty of making 
friends, and a memory which enables him not only to 
know on second meeting the face of every man whom 
he has met, but also his name. Hie abilities lie not 
only in the direction of developing personal work, but 
in aiding others. There are reasoning power and per- 
suasiveness in his talk and arguments; a personality that 
inspires confidence. 

Not content with scaling the hights and perching on 
the top in transmission goods, Mr. Mix has won recogni- 
tion in other lines. He is president of the National 
Veneer Products Company, president of the Mishawaka 
Trust & Savings Bank, president of the Mishawaka Pub- 
lie Improvement Corporation, owner of a new $100,000 
hotel; a director in the Simplex Motor Car Company, a 
director in the Mishawaka Water Company, and a stock- 
holder in a number of other large enterprises. 

Mr. Mix is a member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, treasurer of the Manufacturers’ 
Bureau of Indiana, and in 1907 was president of the 
American Supply & Machinery Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. He is a member of the Academy of Political and 
Social Science, and from 1902 until 1906 was mayor of 
Mishawaka, : 





INCEPTION OF A NOTABLE WEST VIRGINIA 
OPERATION. 


Neoua, W. Va., Aug. 14.—John C. King, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, who obtained an option last January on the Neola 
Lumber Company saw mills and timber lands at Neola, 
Greenbrier county, West Virginia, has interested Scran- 
ton and Philadelphia capitalists in the enterprise, and 
the property was recently bought by the new company 
Which will be known as the Greenbrier Lumber Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Neola, W. Va., capital $450,- 
00. This property ‘consists of approximately 19,000 
acres of timber land, situated in Pocahontas and Green- 
brier counties, 15,000 acres of which is owned in fee, 
and the balance under long tinre timber leases. Mr. 
King had these lands very carefully cruised, and as the 
hegotiations for the purchase of this property extended 
‘ver a period of six months, it is probable that the new 


company is entirely satisfied with the purchase and 
has obtained an exceptionally desirable operating prop- 
osition. 

The plant, which is a new one, consists of a double 
mill, band and circular, with all the latest improved 
machinery, and with a capacity of 100,000 feet a day. 
There is a planing mill connected with the plant, so that 
the new company will be in a position to work up the 
manufactured product in any manner to meet the re- 
quirements of the trade.’ There is now on sticks about 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000 feet of manufactured lumber, and 
it is the intention of the company to carry in stock from 
8,000,000 to 10,000,000 feet at all times, as it has 
ample piling room. 

The timber on these lands consists of 25 percent white 
pine, 25 percent hemlock and the balance is red oak, 
white oak, chestnut, poplar and basswood. The white 
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pine timber on these lands is of exceptionally good qual- 
ity, the trees being long bodied, and will produce a nice 
grade of lumber. The hemlock timber is medium to large 
size trees, and is unusually free from shake, and produces 
a grade of fine white hemlock lumber. The red oak and 
chestnut are of as fine a quality of timber as grows 
anywhere in the South. 

The logging equipment consists of about 10 miles of 
railroad, all the necessary logging cars, including locomo- 
tives, loaders and skidders. It is the intention of the 
company to build about five miles of additional railroad 
next year. 

The town of Neola is a new one. The buildings are 
substantially constructed, nicely painted and the whole 
plant laid out with a view to permanency. 

Mr. King is one of the younger generation of Michigan 
lumbermen, has been operating in West Virginia the 
last two years, and is thoroughly familiar with the 
logging and manufacturing conditions of that state. 

The organization of the new company is not yet com- 
pleted, but Mr. King is on the ground and probably will 
take over the general management of the operation. 





A FINE FLAG POLE FOR GRAND RAPIDS. 


In the lumber yard of R. M. Schornstein, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., recently was dressed a fine specimen of long- 
leaf yellow pine that had been shipped to that yard 
some time ago from Enochs Bros., at Fernwood, Miss. 
This specimen was 54 feet long, 10x10 inches at the 
butt and tapered to 6x6 at the top, as straight as an 
arrow and without mark or blemish. It was turned into 
a flagpole which will surmount the city hall in Grand 
Rapids. Mr. Schornstein, through whose yard the stick 
was handled, represents the Enoch Bros. Lumber Com- 
pany in this territory. 


WILL MAKE ELABORATE DRY KILN EXPERI- 
MENT. 


NEw ORLEANS, LaA., Aug. 17.—Cypress manufacturers 
are interested in a series of drykiln experiments to be 
inaugurated August 21 at the yellow pine plant of the 
Day Lumber Company, Tangipahoa, La. Ten thousand 
feet of cypress lumber, 1l-inch and 2-inch, of both low 
and upper grade material, was shipped from one of the 
cypress plants in St. Mary parish, La., this week to 
Tangipahoa for the purpose. The committee under 
whom the tests will be conducted is composed of Bernie 
Williams, E. G. Westmoreland, F. H. Kelly and D. B. 
Alexander, all of whom will be present in person and 
make an official report. If the tests with cypress are 
thoroughly successful and satisfactory, and the kilndried 
lumber comes up to the requirements and specifications 
of Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, the well known scientist 
and technical wood expert, the manufacturers of this 
drykiln will make an exhaustive experiment with the 
various merchantable gum woods found in the South.° 
Some cypress manufacturers have encountered difficulty 
in properly and expeditiously kilndrying their low grade 
lumber. On the invitation of D. B. Alexander, of New 
Orleans, the southern representative of the Grand Rapids 
Veneer Works, of Grand Rapids, Mich., manufacturer 
of the new style kiln just installed at the Day plant at 
Tangipahoa, the cypress manufacturers will put to a 
test the claim of the Grand Rapids concern that low 
grade cypress treated in its type of kiln can be turned 
out in thirty-six hours. F. H. Kelly, the practical en- 
gineer and designer of the kiln department of the Grand 
Rapids Veneer Works, has been in this section several 
weeks and will remain until the tests are concluded. In 
addition to the Day Lumber Company, this type of 
dry kiln recently has been installed at the yellow pine 
plants of the Fernwood Lumber Company, of Fernwood, 
Miss, 





STARTING A NEW DOUBLE BAND MILL IN 
TENNESSEE. 


O. 8. Rapp, vice president of the Prendergast Com- 
pany, of Marion, Ohio, visited Chicago this week and 
brought news of the starting of the big double band 
mill which his company recently installed in Polk county, 
Tennessee. This mill is located on the Louisville & 
Nashville railroad, where the company owns 55,000 acres 
of high grade timber. Among other varieties growing 
on the tract are oak, poplar, white. and yellow pine and 
hemlock. The hemlock and yellow pine of this section 
is unusually fine and trees of good size and unusual 
height. It is the intention of the officers of the com- 
pany to develop a demand for hemlock timbers, logs of 
a size suitable for the manufacture of large squares 
being readily obtainable. Mr. Rapp thinks they will 
have very little difficulty in creating a demand for this 
stock. 





A BIG PACIFIC COAST MILL PLANT. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 13.—Herewith appears a view 
of the dock and loading platforms at the big plant of 
the Fraser River Lumber Company, Limited, at Fraser 
Mills, B. C., on the banks of the Fraser river, four miles 
above New Westminster, B. C. This is one of the largest 
sawmill plants on the Pacific coast and last June its 
total shipments were over 12,000,000 feet of lumber. 
During July the plant was shut down from the Ist to 
the 10th to allow for the usual holidays and to permit 
the employees to visit the exposition at Seattle. 

The Fraser River Lumber Company is officered by 
A. D. McRae, president and general manager; Peter 
Jansen, vice president, and R. L. Craig, secretary and 
treasurer. W. 8S. Rogers has charge of the manufactur- 
ing. He is an experienced sawmill operator, having gone 
from Wisconsin and Minnesota to Everett, Wash., where 
he was superintendent of the plant of the Weyerhaeuser 
Lumber Company for several years before going to 
Fraser Mills two years ago. Thomas McLarty is man- 
ager of the logging and H. J. Mackin is manager of 
sales. Mr. Mackin formerly was in charge of the sales 
for the Tongue Point Lumber Company, at Astoria, Ore., 
and afterwards in charge of its sales office at Portland. 

The same interests that own the Fraser River Lumber 
Company own the Anacortes Lumber & Box Company, 
which operates a sawmill plant and box factory at Ana- 
eortes, Wash., cutting up spruce lumber largely. The 
accompanying picture gives an idea of the magnitude of 
the plant at Fraser Mills. Shipments are made east into 
Canada by rail and by water to all foreign ports. 











DOCK AND LOADING PLATFORMS OF FRASER RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, LIMITED, FRASER MILLS, B, C, 
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RAILROADS ARRAIGNED BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 





Complaints: and Decisions in Which Lumber Companies Are Deeply Interested—Refund of Qvercharge in Many Cases. 


COMPLAINTS FILED BEFORE THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 17.—The Houlka Tie Company, 
Albany, Miss., has filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a complaint aguinst the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas 
City Railroad Company and the Mobile & Ohio Railroad 
Company asking. for reparation for overcharge of $383.34. 
The complaint alleges that the roads had a joint rate from 
Algoma, Thelma and other points on the former road of 
14 cents a hundred pounds in carload lots to Cairo, IIl. 
Complaint sets forth that on its complaint defendants made 
a rate of 124% cents a hundred pounds on cross ties in car- 
load lots from Thelma and points south of Houston, Miss., 
to Cairo, LiL, and for points beyond. Complainant alleges 
this rate was represented to be published. On this basis 
complainant shipped cross ties aggregating 2,555,250 pounds 
to Cairo, Ill, and then was informed by defendants that 
the rate of 12% cents did not apply to Cairo but to Chi- 
cago, Ill. Complainant alleges that the rate of 14 cents 
is unreasonable and excessive, that the division of 9 cents 
receievd by the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City for a 10- 
mile haul is unreasonable and exorbitant, further that 10 
cents a hundred pounds for the entire distance is reasonable 
and just; and asks that the latter rate be fixed. 





The T. W. Keeveny Lumber Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
in a complaint tiled with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion against the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City Railroad 
Company and Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad Com- 
pany, alleges that the rate of 28 cents a hundred pounds 
on a carload of poplar lumber shipped to itself from Laurel, 
Miss., though a combination of locals, should have been 21] 
cents. No special routing was requested on the car and 
the locals that make up the charge of 28 cents are not 
known. Keparation is asked for the difference on 40,900 
pounds. 





In a claim filed with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion against the Wabash Railroad ag a L..J. Pomeroy 
& Co., Chicago, ask reparation for freight from >= 
to Muskegon, Mich., aud return charged on two carloads 
of lumber shipped to Muskegon, Mich., from Tillar, Ark., 
originally consigned to East St. Louis, later reconsigned to 
ge or and still later to Chicago. Aggregate of the claim 
is $142.84. 


The Wabash Coating Mills, Wabash, Ind., in a complaint 
against the Wabash Railroad Company and the Terminal 
Railroad Association of St. Louis, filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, aileges that defendant, prior to 
February 10, charged a rate of 11% cents a hundred 
pounds on wood pulp board from Wabash to St. Louis; 
but that on February 10 the rate was reduced to 9 cents a 
hundred pounds. The higher rate is alleged to be unreason- 
able and reparation is asked for the difference between the 
owe, Sans on four carload shipments from Wabash to St. 
Louis. 





The Foster Lumber Company, Kansas City, Mo., has filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission a complaint 
against the Kansas City Southern Railway Company and 
the Missouri Pacitic Railway Company. The complaint sets 
forth that on and before March 25, 1907, defendants main- 
tained a rate of 34 cents a hundred pounds on lumber in 
carloads between West Lake, La., and Pueblo, Colo.; that 
shipments going under this rate and route must ass 
through Towner, Colo., it being between Pittsburg, Kan., 
and Pueblo, the former being a junction point with the 
Kansas City Southern where shipments are received by 
the Missouri Pacific and the latter being a junction point 
where the Missouri Pacific makes delivery to its connec- 
tions. It is alleged further that the rate of 34 cents was 


made to apply to numerous stations north and south of - 


Pueblo; that this arrangement of the rate caused a dis- 
crimination in favor of Pueblo and points north and south 
tak.ng a 34-cent rate as against Towner with a rate of 
40.5 cents, it being 152 miies east of Pueblo. It is alleged 
further that Towner is discriminated against by other 
points east taking the 34-cent rate. Reparation for over- 
charge of $119.06, the difference between 34 cents and 40.5 
cents a hundred charged and paid by complainant. 





William A. Cameron & Co., Incorporated, Waco, Tex., 
has filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission a com- 
plaint against the Texas & Pacific railway, the Santa Fe 
and Iron Mountain asking for a refund of $383.15 with inter- 
est from February 8, 1908. Complainant made a shipment 
of lumber January 15, 1908, from Provencal, La., on the 
Texas & Pacific, to Santa Rita, N. M., on the Santa Fe. 
No orders were given as to the route. The-rate in effect 
at the time was 39 cents a hundred, made up of a local of 
18 cents on the Texas & Pacific and 21 cents on the Santa 
Fe, and complainant alleges that no joint through rate 
was published or known to it at the time. Freight charges 
amounting to $545.41 were charged and collected. Plaintiff 
alleges that. any charge in excess of 39 cents is exorbitant 
and the reparation asked for is to make that rate. 





‘ 


REPARATIONS ORDERED BY THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


WasuinoTon, D. C., Aug. 16.—The following orders 
for refund of overcharges on freight by railroads have 
been handed down by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion: 

Talge Mahogany Company vs. Illinois Central railroad— 
July 21, 1909, authorizing a refund of $7.98 on account of 
an overcharge on a carload of logs from Kevil, Ky., to In- 
dianapolis, Ind., January 5, 1907, due to misrouting. 





Heitmann Lumber Company vs. Chicago & Northwestern— 
July 26, on two carloads lath February 25, 26, 1907, from 
Virginia, Minn., to Chicago, $13. 





Long Island Wood Company vs. Erie railroad—July 26, 
2 one carload cordwood, forwarded October 11, 1908, from 
Thompson Ridge, N. Y., to Brooklyn, N. Y., $38.25. 





Cameron & Haun vs. New York Central & Hudson River 
railroad—July 20, $13.60 on shipment of fence sts from 
some town in Massachusetts to West Albany, N. Y., for- 
warded February 9, 1909. 





Hi. BH. Otey vs. New Orleans & Southwestern—July 20, 
$14.65, on one carload lumber, due to misrouting, from 
Bastrop, La., to Flat Rock, LIL, July 25, 1906. 


Tremont Lumber Comgene vs. Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pectte sels 23, $6.39 a shipment yellow pine misrouted 
from Stovall, La., to Stoy, Ill., shippe January 15, 1907. 





John 8, Owen Lumber Company vs. Wisconsin Central and 
Chicago & North-Western— 4 23, $53.60 three carloads 
tl from Owen, Wis., to Chicago, June 22, 24 and 25, 





Finkbine Lumber Company vs. Illinois Central—Jul 20, 
$44.49 on three shipments lumber from Wiggins, Miss:, to 


Lockland, Ohio, during November, 1907 


Friedlaender & Olevin Company vs. Morgan’s Louisiana 
& Texas Railroad & Steamship eee Pg y 20, $55.80 on 
four carloads staves from Leonville, La., to New Orleans, 
La., during October, 1908. 





Roddis Lumber & Veneer Compene vs. Wisconsin Central 
and the Pennsylvania Company—dJuly 23, $16.50 on carload 
shipment basswood veneering from Marshfield, Wis., to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, August 6, 1908. 





W. I. McKee Lumber Company vs. Southern Pacific; 
Union Pacific; Chicago, Burlington & quad: Pennsylvania ; 
Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Chicago—July 26, $25.70 on car- 
load lumber from Snowden, Cal., to atsontown, Pa., No- 
vember 28, 1907. 





Bowie Lumber Company vs. Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas 
Railroad & Steamship Company; Illinois Central; Mobile & 
Ohio—July 26, $7.77 on carload cypress lumber from Bowie, 
La., to Baldwin, Ill., April 3, 1907. 





Payne Lumber Company vs. St. Louis and San Francisco— 
July 26, $24.96 on a carload of lumber, from Arden, Ark., 
to hkosh, Wis., July 15, 1907, due to misrouting. 





Union Pacific Railroad Company vs. Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacitic—Juiy 26, $58.02 on two carloads lumber from St. 
Louis, Mo., to North Loup, Neb., December 10 and 11, 1906, 
due to misrouting. 





Helmers Manufacturing Company vs. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe and Chicago.& North-Western—July 28, $5.47 on 
a carload chairs, from Port Washington, Wis., to Kansas 
City, Mo., October 12, 1908. 





Chicago Car Lumber Company vs. Guift & a sons 
Railroad Company—July 28, $11.28 on shipment lumber from 
Rosnie, Miss., to Chicago, July 20, 1907. 





H. B. Waite Lumber Company vs. Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific—July 30, $36.39 on ——— cedar shingles from 
Ballard, Wasa,, to Pawnee, Ill., December 15, 1906, due to 
misrouting. 





Newport Lumber Company vs. Aberdeen & Ashboro; Sea- 
board Air Line; Chesapeake & Ohio; Norfolk & Western; 
Western Maryland; Philadelphia & Reading—July 30, 1909, 
$2,353.43; overcharges on shipments of cross ties from 
various points in North Carolina to Port Richmond and 
es Pa., during August, September and October, 
1907. 





W. I. McKee Lumber Company vs. Southern Pacific; Union 
Pacific, Chicago & North-Western; Pennsylvania—July 28, 
$23.18 overcharge on a shipment lumber from Snowden, Cal., 
to Watsontown, Pa., December 1, 1907. 





Newport Lumber Company vs. Seaboard Air Line; Chesa- 
peake R Ohio; Norfolk Western; Western Maryland—July 
29, $631.97 on twenty-one carloads cross ties from Pittsboro, 
N. — Bridgeport, Pa., between August 7 and November 
1, 1907. 





McLean Lumber Company vs. Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis—July 29, $810.17 on 118 carloads logs from Bridge- 
port, Ala., to Chattanooga, Tenn., during January, 1909. 





Consolidated Lumber Company vs. San Pedro, Los Angeles 
& Salt Lake—July 29, $625.92, on nineteen carloads mining 
timbers forwarded from Wilmington, Cal., to Goldfield, Nev., 
during June and July, 1907. Kefund of $384.24 on fourteen 
carloads lumber, from Wilmington, Cal., to Jean, Ore., and 
Bard, Nev., eo | March, April, May and September, 1907, 
and January, 1908. 





Sears, Roebuck & Co. vs. Illinois Central—July 26, $2.11, 
overcharge on one shipment porch posts, from Memphis, 
Tenn., to Pensacola, Fla., forwarded August 8, 1906. 





Kansas City Southern Railway Company vs. St. Louis 
Southwestern—July 28, 1909, $4.91 on carload yellow pine 
lumber from De Ridder, La., to Oblong, Ill., February 18, 
1907, misrouted at Shreveport, La. 


Advance Lumber Company vs. Gulf & Ship Island—July 
28, $7.94, overcharge on one shipment yellow pine lumber 
from Seminary, Miss., to Cincinnati, Ohio, July 29, 1907. 





L. L. Phillips & Co. vs. Florida Central, Central of 
Georgia, Atlanta Terminal & Atlantic—August 2, $69.71 on 
earload of lumber forwarded from Cherokee, Ga., to Ozark, 
Ala., August 6, 1908. 





Peter Huutz vs. Detroit & Charlevoix, Michigan Central, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis—August 2, 
$11.05. overcharge cn shipment lath Deward, Mich., to New 
Castle, Md., August 28, 1907. 





Charles W. Kuehl vs. Michigan Central—August 2, 
$476.06. on shipments from various points in Michigan to 
East Buffalo, N. Y., June 22 to August 3, 1907. 





Crescent Lumber Company vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe—August 5, $34.40 on shipment of lumber Glorieta, 
N. M., to Kansas City, Mo., forwarded December 17, 1908. 





New York & Pennsylvania Company vs. Pennsylvania and 
Northern Central—August 5, $115.99 on shipments imported 
wood pulp Philadelphia, Pa., and Jersey City, N. J., to 
Lockhaven, Pa. 





J. J. White Lumber Company vs. Illinois Central—August 
S $3 on shipment yellow pine McComb, Miss., to Cherokee, 
an. 





Gulf Lumber Company vs. Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapo- 
lis & Omaha and Chicago & North-Western—August 6, 
$52.97 on shipment saw mill machinery Minneapolis, Minn., 
to Cravens, La., August 3, 1907. 





Xiques, Lemore Company, Limited, vs. St. Louis South- 
western of Texas and Texas & Pacific Railway Company— 
August 5, $1,257.26 on thirty-two carloads of staves White 
City, Tex., to New Orleans, La., December, 1908, and Jan- 
uary and February, 1909. 





PENNSYLVANIA CONCERN SEEKS REFUND. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 17.—A complaint has been 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission against 
the Central of Georgia railway, Southern railway, Nor- 


folk & Western railway, Pennsylvania railroad, New 
York Central & Hudson River railroad, and the Cum. 
berland Valley railroad, by the American Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., wholesale 
lumber dealer. August 18 and 25, 1908, it shipped two 
ears of lumber from Greenwood, Ala., to Avis, Pa., on 
the New York Central railroad. Defendants demanded 
and collected transportation charges at the rate of 4] 
cents a hundred pounds. Complainant declares the rate 
in violation of sections 1 and 4 of the act to regulate 
commerce, and claim it should have been 34 cents, the 
rate charged over the same line to points east and west 
of Avis, and for greater distance. 





COMPLAINT OF OVERCHARGE ON FREIGHT 
RATE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 14.—The American Creosote 
Works, Limited, of Southport, La., have filed a complaint 
against the Illinois Central railroad, stating that they 
shipped eleven carloads of cross ties from Liberty, Miss, 
via McComb City, Miss. to their plant at Southport, 
between July 10 and September 11, 1907, on which they 
paid freight charges amounting to $784.50, at the rate 
of 12 cents a hundred pounds, the through rate from 
Liverty, Miss., to New Orleans, La. At the same time 
this through rate was in effect there was a local rate 
of 3% cents a hundred pounds from Liberty to McComb 
City, and a rate of 54% cents from McComb City to com- 
plainant’s plant at Southport, making a total of 9% 
cents a hundred pounds. 

Complainant concern charges that the rate of 12 cents 
is excessive, unjust and illegal to the extent that it 
exceeds 914 cents, and it suggests that reparation be 
ordered for the full extent of the claim, with legal inter- 
est from the date of the overcharge, and asks for a 
hearing and an investigation. 





REFUND ASKED ON FREIGHT RATES TO 
CANADA. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 17—The Windsor Turned 
Goods Company, Windsor, Ont., has filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a complaint against the 
‘following railroads: 

Chesapeake & Ohio, Canadian Pacific, Grand Trunk, Grand 
Trunk Western, Michigan Central, Wabash, Pere Marquette, 
Cincinnati, Hamilton Dayton, Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, 
Cincinnati Northern, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis, Ann Harbor railroad, Hocking Valley, Toledo & Ohio 
Central and Kanawha & Michigan Central. 

Complainant is engaged in the manufacture of vehicle 
roe wagon wood stock, with principal office at Piqua, 

hio. 

Notwithstanding the fact that defendants were willing 
to apply to such shipments the lawful and long estab- 
lished proportional rate of 2 cents a hundred pounds on 
a minimum ecarload weight of 34,000 pounds from De- 
troit to Windsor, they could not do so lawfully, as the 
other railroads had entered into an agreement to concur 
with the Chesapeake & Ohio joint tariff No. 11,538, 
Interstate Commerce Commission No. 2,834, effective 
February 24, 1904, naming joint through rates to Wind- 
sor higher than the amount of their joint rates over the 
same routes to Detroit, plus the proportional rate of 2 
cents; and the rates were on a minimum of 40,000 
pounds a car, while the shipments to Detroit carry only 
a minimum weight of 30,000 and 34,000 pounds. 

These facts were called to the attention of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio with the request to reduce the through 
rates to the basis of the combinations and to take the 
matter up with the commission for permission to refund 
under Special Circular No. 1, Rule 56, Tariff Circular 
15-A, when it admitted that the through rates were out 
of line. The Chesapeake & Ohio did not do so, and 


‘since has declined to apply for permission to refund 


under the authority cited above. Complainant charges 
that these through rates are- unreasonable, uulawful 
and in violation of the act to regulate commerce, and 
especially of section 1 of that act. .The complaint cov- 
ers thirty-three shipments from various points, and the 
overcharges amount to about $200. 


i 


LAST YEAR A HEAVY ONE FOR INTERSTATE 
COMMISSION. 

WasuHINeTON, D. C., Aug. 17.—While the Interstate 
Commerce Commission makes no formal report covering 
its work for the fiscal year, yet it has been announced 
that more work was completed by the commission dur 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1909, than ‘uring 
any previous year of its history. 

On September 1, 1908, 416 cases were on the <ocket 
of the commission, and by June 30, 1909, 968 additional 
complaints were filed, making a total of 1,384 live cases 
on the calendar during the fiscal year. During the yea 
629 cases were disposed of; complainants’ pleas for 
relief were granted in 252 cases and dismissed i0 206 
instances. 

On June 30, 1909, 755 cases still remained on the 
docket, many of which will be assigned during the next 
week or ten days for hearing, and it is said that, a8 
about 300 of the above cases involve the same principles, 
they will be combined into four cases. . 

During the last fiscal year the commission heard, 
various parts of the country, a total of 645 cases, a” 
average of more than two for each working day of the 
year. 
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LUMBERMEN TO GET RECLASSIFICATION OF 
ASSESSMENT. 

New ORLEANS, La., Aug. 17.—As a result of a com- 
plaint trom yellow pine manufacturers in eastern Louisi- 
gna, the state board of tax equalization, in session at 
Baton Rouge, probably will make a reclassification of 
timber lands for assessment in 1910. The members 
believe that the change will result in a more equitable 
assessment of the big timber interests of Louisiana. 
Representatives of the Great Southern Lumber Com- 
pany, tlie Salmen Brick & Lumber Company, the Poite- 
vent & Favre Lumber Company and others appeared 
before the equalization board and argued that the 
assessment on pine lands as it now stands is unfair 
to the lumber interests of the eastern portion of 
Louisiana for the reason that the holdings are not so 
valuable as those of the western section. The conten- 
tion was made that lands placed in class A in the west- 
ern portion cut 18,000 feet of lumber to the acre, while 
the lands in the eastern portion average 10,000 feet. 
Under the present system pine timber cutting 10,000 
feet or over is placed in class A, carrying the highest 
assessment, which, according to the rules laid down by 
the state board, is $17 an acre. Under the proposed 
reclassification plan it is probable that class A lands 
will be advanced to those holdings cutting 14,000 feet, 
and class B moved up from 8,000 to 12,000 feet, at $12 
an acre. Class C likely will be increased from 5,000 to 
In order to offset the 
$10,000,000 decrease shown in assessed valuations on 
cotton and other agricultural lands it appears to be 
the policy of Gov. J. Y. Sanders and the state board 
to raise class A assessment from $17 to $20 an acre, 
leaving classes B and C undisturbed. It is also pro- 
posed to create a class D, to apply to cutover and 
denuded lands, fixing $1 an acre as the basis for pay- 
ment of taxes. Heretofore denuded lands have been 
assessed $2 an acre. Lumbermen say that to assess 
denuded lands at more than $1 would prove a losing 
investment for them. Especially is this true of cypress 
land owners. Land growing cypress is submerged, 
and when denuded is held only in the hope of a profit- 
able investment through a drainage and agricultural 
scheme. Class A cypress lands heretofore have stood 
at $20 an acre. It now is proposed to increase this to 
$22 in order to carry out the plan to be easy on the 
farmer this year, because of boll weevil ravages. An 
examination of the assessment abstracts as filed with 
the state board shows that some of the parish assessors 
failed to use the rate of asessment fixed by the board 
in valuing pine lands. The wide disparity has aroused 
the board, which declares that it has found a method 
to enforce its rulings next year, notwithstanding the 
fact that District Judge Dan Sorrelle, in a recent ruling, 
held that the final power to assess timber lands rests 
with the police juries of the various parishes, and not 
with the state board of equalization. Should the lum- 
bermen decide to fight the board on this issue the plan 
of attack probably will be based on the legislative 

powers granted police juries in these matters. — 

The following figures are shown on yellow pine lands 
by parishes as returned to the state board by the parish 
assessors and approved by the respective police juries: 


Average Total. 

PARISH AND CLASS— Acres. value. value. 
Meeeellee—E 45 00s kn dae «2.008 2.800 $ 5.00 14,006 
Bienville—A, B and C........ 83.449 11.32 943,861 
SS eye 8,260 5.00 41,300 
Calcasieu—A, B and C........ 834,283 10.32 8,611,910 
Caldwell—B and C..,.......6.- 25.868 3.81 150.340 
Catshoula—A, B and C....... 215.062 12.04 2,591,036 
De Soto—B and C.......eese0. 52.243 6.59 360.045 
East Baton Rouge—C......... 2,000 8.00 16.000 
East Keliclana—B..........++- 3,961 12.00 32,100 
BOON —— TE is 6g.4p 0.000 s.0:9bws 7.686 10.00 76,36) 
Grant—A, B and C..........+. 144.431 10.82 1,562,588 
Jackson—A, B and C......... 86.083 7.84 675,598 
Livingston—A, B and C....... 263.383 7.43 1,958,013 
Morehuuse—B and C........+- 86.271 8.10 702.125 
Natchitoches—A, B and C..... 205,818 8.59 1,768,260 
QOuachita—B and C........++- 9,787 5.25 156,405 
Rapides—A, B and C.......-.. 259,900 10.94 2,843,340 
Wermon—A. B @O0 Ca «00:0 0600's 586,78 11.60 6,810,371 

Red River—B and C........-. v 5.40 78.3 
Sabine—A, B and C.......... 151,442 8.94 1,354,345 
8t. Helena—A, B and C....... 78,005 11.22 75,280 
St. Landry—A, B and C....... 134,179 9.51 1,276,470 

St. Tamany—A, B and C...... 186,423 4.6 66.8 
Tangipahoa—A, B and C...... 108,310 10.23 1,107.930 
| BESS PRE Posner 71,043 3.50 248,650 
Washington—A, B and C...... 193,696 11.22 2,183,469 
Wemter—L -. .cavahies essed 12,500 5.00 62,500 
Wikn—A, Bo 660-0, ..0u.scnae cs 242,351 10.14 2,456,060 


In the returns from the assessors cypress lands for the 
whole state of Louisiana are classified as follows: 


Class A, 152,022 acres; average value, $20.17; total, 
$3,066,204. Class B, 132,456 acres; average value, $12.57 ; 
total, 41,665,521. Class C, 222,396 acres; average value, 
$6.82 ; total, $1,517,183. 
ie Denuded cypress lands total 1,770,219 acres, with an 
Verage value of $1.81 an acre. 

$ classification: Class A 


Hardwoods show the followin ’ 
464,622 acres; average value, 5.57; total value, $2,586,320. 
Class Lb. 1.856.208 acres; average value, $3.17; total value, 
$5,888.102. Class C, 2,022,919 acres; average value, $2.28 ; 
total value, $4,612,158. 

Lumber on yards in Louisiana has an assessed valuation 
of $3.794.378, while all saw mill plants are put down at 
90,738.452, 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 


Greensporo, N. C., Aug. 13.—Judge J. BE. Boyd in the 
federal court of this city has on petition of creditors named 

M. Rees receiver for the Greensboro Furniture Manufac- 
turing Company. The liabilities are about $14,000, with 
canets placed at $60,000. The plant has been idle for some 
me. 











Lak CHartes, LA., Aug. 17.—A suit to recover $867,000 
has been brought by the Consolidated Louisiana Lumber 
ompany, of this city, against the Southern Pine Lumber 
ompany, with headquarters at Texarkana, Ark., claiming 
that the defendant trespassed and cut timber on its pine 
land in Trinity county, Texas. A preliminary “ee 
has been held and the case will come up at the n 
term of the federal court to be held at Tyler. The 

e 


Consolidated Louisiana Lumber Company is capitalized 
at $50,000 and some of the prominent lumbermen in 
the yellow pine belt are stockholders. The Southern Pine 
Lumber ge me bought the land and secured deeds based 
on an old Mexican grant. The cutting of the timber on 
the land in question is said to have occurred since Texas 
declared the Mexican land grant void, hence the suit. 


MONTREAL, QuE., Aug. 17.—Word has been received from 
London, England, that the receiver for the Imperial Paper 
Mills and the Northern Sulphite Mills, of Canada, has of- 
fered these properties for sale, asking $1,250,000. 


Npw OrvEans, La., Aug. 16.—Louis C. Centlivre, a stock- 
holder, has applied to the civil district court for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver for the Dixie Lumber, Building & Supply 
Company, contending that the shareholders hau failed to 
pay their subscriptions. This fact was admitted in the 
answer oled by A. k. Dumaine, vice president of the com- 
pany. Judge W. W. Sommerville took the matter under 
auvisement, 


_ OTTawa, OnT., Aug. 17.—The privy council has decided in 
favor of J. K. Booth, the Canadian lumber king, in the case 
of Booth versus Sprague. Mr. Booth is aliowed to retain 
the $250,000 deposited by Sprague as a guarantee to pur- 
chase trom Mr. Bvoth the Cunada Atlantic railway, a road 
built by Mr. Booth largely for drawing 1ogs from tne Georgian 
bay district. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 17.—Yesterday Receivers Edward 
Ritchie and W. B. Hay, of the Wiborg & Hanna Company, 
inade a report which showed claims against the company 
aggregating, with interest, $342,y34, and disputed claims 
amounting to $8,370. Listed with the assets are 5,00U,000 
feet of lumber in the Mississippi mills. in order to meet 
pending expenses the court authorized the sale of 750,v00 
leet o: this Lumber and 2,0V0,UuU feet of uncut timber. ‘The 
piants are running under the management of Receiver Hay. 


Bancor, Mg., Aug. 16.—The equity suit of Pauline P. 
Hii! and others against Louise H. Coburn and others, involv- 
ing the ownership of timber lands, which has been pending 
about seven years in Somerset county, has been decided, 
the plaintitis receiving $28,000. . 


_ GRAND Rapips, Micu., Aug. 18.—An involuntary petition 
in bankruptcy has been presented by Charles W. Kuehl, of 
Saginaw, Gibbs, Hall & Allen and the Stearns Company, of 
this city, aguinst the Verity-Casweil Table Company, of 
Yortlanu, this state, in the United States district court in 
this city. ‘The petitioners ciuim that the table company 
-committed an act of insolvency on June 19 when property 
and 1V,00U in accounts to the company were transferred to 
the Maynard-Allen bank, of Portiand, and other properties to 
Dudey ki. Waters and W. VU. Hughart, of this city, and 
J. W. McCausey, of Saginaw. No action will be taken in 


the case unui tne return of Judge Knappen to the bench in 
September. 


Conway, S. C., Aug. 14.—At the sale August 3 of the 
property of the Kanawha Lumber Corpuration, of this city, 
tue upset bid was nxed at $6u,UU0 and the only bid received 
was that of EK. B. breeman, of Norfolk, Va., for $5u,0U0. 
A hearing will be had betore Judge Pritchard at Asheville, 
N. C., August 16 to contirm the sale to Mr. Freeman, pro- 
vided no other bid is received. 


Bancor, ME., Aug. 17.—The action of the Coburn heirs 


and Ss. W. Pnilbrick, of Skohegan, versus the Somerset Ruil- 
road Company tor damages resuiting from fire in the plain- 
tis’ timber, caused, it is claimed, by sparks from defendant s 
locomotives, is in the hands of referees. About 11,0UU acres 
of the Coburn lands and 338 acres of Philbrick’s land were 
burned over last summer. 


BRIsToL, TENN., Aug. 18.—The office furniture, effects etc. 
of the Kalston & Wilson Lumber Company, formeriy of this 
city and Parkersburg, W. Va., were sold at public auction 
this week to satisiy an attachment of J. D. Thomas, on 
an execution issued some months ago. 


NEW York, Aug. 17.—The New York Molding Manufactur- 
ing Company, of this city, hus made an assignment to Will- 
iam C. Kosenberg, attorney, 320 Broadway. The deed was 
signed by Jules Dubois, president and treasurer. He began 
business in 1900 and incorporated the present company 
September 1, 1906, with capital stock of $20,000. The lLia- 
bilities are placed at $20,000, with assets of about $8,0U0. 
The trouble was caused- by indorsing notes for $4,000 for 
parties in the West. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


ToLEpDo, OHIO, Aug. 18.—Noticeable increase has taken 
. place in the demand for hardwoods for manufacturing 
purposes. Factories of all kinds seem to feel that the 
atmosphere is cleared up and are preparing to extend 
operation. A slight falling off is noticeable in the de- 
mand for hardwoods for building purposes, but it is 
thought that this is a temporary depression. ' Local 
stocks are being kept up well. 

Poplar is perhaps the one hardwood which is attract- 
ing little or no attention locally. The bulk of the pop- 
lar supply for the local market is said to be passing 
through the hands of the local wholesale yards contrary 
to the old custom of buying in carload lots direct. Some 
of the better grades, especially 5-inch siding, are finding 
a ready market. 

Box materials are off, although boxmakers are antici- 
pating a more profitable business. Furniture factories 
are proving good customers in chestnut, cherry, bireh 
and oak. Implement concerns are busy, most of them 
operating at capacity and some running night forces, 
furnishing a good market for considerable hickory, ash, 
elm and other hardwoods. 

Building continues fair. 
amounted to $40,849. 

Yellow pine holds the lead in building lumber, although 
orders have dropped off owing to the unexpectedly rapid 
advances quoted in price lists. Neither dealers nor con- 
sumers have taken kindly to the rise and while all ad- 
mit that yellow pine has gone up to stay there has been 
hesitancy among consumers and dealers in adjusting 
themselves to the new condition. Finishing lumber that 
a few weeks ago was easily obtained at $24.50 is com- 
manding about $29. ; 

Hemlock has shown increased strength in sympathy 
with the stronger yellow pine market. Dry stocks are 
exhausted almost. Water receipts have been slow. Wash- 
ington red cedar shingles are stronger. It is reported 
that many of the mills remain closed and that the supply 
of transient shingles is fast diminishing. While the latest 
quotations show better grades selling at $3.58, the ten- 
dency is upward. White cedar shingles have developed 
weakness and are moving slowly with most of the de- 
mand from country’ points. 


Permits issued last week 








ALASKA-YUKON- PACIFIC 
EXPOSITION 


Seattle, June 1 to October 16, 19v->. 
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VIA PORTLAND TO SEATTLE is the ‘‘Sensible 
Route.’’ If the Union Pacific Short Line were not the 
‘‘Short Line’’—If it were minus its famous superior- 
ities in automatic block signal protection, track, equip- 
ment, dining cars (the best in the world)—I#f it did not 
have for its patrons the instructive pleasure of stopping 
en route at Salt Lake City, and also making a side trip 
thence to Yellowstone National Park—If this fevorite 
route did not traverse, as it does, the grandest mountain 
ranges and 3-ong the shore of the Columbia, the most 
magnificent scenic river we know of—why even then to 
go. by way of Portland would be the ‘‘Sensible Route.’’ 
For Portland is a twentieth-century exhibit in herself. 


THE “SENSIBLE ROUTE” TO SEATTLE 


IS VIA PORTLAND 


Portland—The ‘‘Rose City’’—250,000 inhabitants, 
area 44 square miles—located 106 miles inland, on the 
greatest fresh water harbor in the world—is the center 
of a great wholesale trade amounting annually to $200,- 
000,000; annual bank clearings between Three Hundred 
Million and Four Hundred Million Dollars; 153,000 
freight cars handled in its terminal yards during 1908 
—315 miles paved streets—200 miles street railway— 
267 miles of water mains, carrying pure, cold, sparkling 
water from the Glaciers of Mount Hood, fifty miles 
distant—located in the same latitude as Halifax, yet 
roses (1,000 varieties) bloom outdoors ten months of 
the year. The Rose Festival at Portland, in June, is 
only one of the many features of the ‘‘ Northwest 
Country’’ which surprise those that haven’t heard. 


THE MAGNIFICENT WEST. — 


The Pacific northwest makes a wonderful appeal 
to every visitor, and as he tarries the appeal 
brings conviction. It is a marvelous country. It 
is a land of living waters, of 
golden soil, of mineral wealth be- 
yond comprehension; of forests 
which will bless mankind whe 
other lands are desolate; a land 
of mountain, plain and valley; a 
land where continent and ocean 
embrace each other, and of a 
people great in intellect, energy, en- 
durance and kindliness. Its people! 
They were chosen by the most rigid 
processes of natural selection from 
all the conquering races that have 
made America great. There, in that 
golden northwest, ina climate which, 
without the harshness of the north 
or the enervating softness of 
the south, encourages humas 
effort, and assists in accom 
plishment, these people aré 
building an empire. They 
have harnessed the streams for power; they have poured 
them over the plains which they have converted into fruit- 
ful fields and gardens; they are wresting from the earth 
its mineral wealth; they are converting its forests inte 
forms of utility and beauty, and at the same time preserving 
them from destruction; they are building schools ant 
colleges and are living like princes of the earth. The Bibl 
vision of every man dwelling under his own vine and fig 
tree is realized there, where every man may have a snow- 
capped mountain peak in his. back yard, and where every 
bodily need and individual want may be gratified. The 
natural wealth of that country is great, and great are its 
achievements ~in-every line of human effort; but greater, 
and better than afl are its people themselves—a chosen 
race, growing not only in numbers but in all the accom- 
plishments and graces which make a people mutually useful 
and happy.—v. 2. Defebaugh, Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAW- 






















THE “SENSIBLE ROUTE” TO SEATTLE IS 
VIA PORTLAND. 
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GUARANTEED 6% TIMBER LAND BONDS 


We own and offer, subject to prior sale: 


$1,000,000 
6% First Mortgage Gold Bonds 


OF THE 


Consolidated Land Company 


of Jacksonville, Florida. 
Principal and Interest GUARANTEED by 


Consolidated Naval Stores Co, 


Capitaland Surplus - $4,720,284 
of Jacksonville, Florida. 


Dated May 1, 19¢9. Coupon bonds, $1.000 and $500 each, 
Principal may be registered. Bonds mature: 

: 1, 1910 $80.000 May 1, 1914 $90,000 May 1, 1918 
$50,000 May 80.000 May 1, 1915 90,000 May 1, 1919 
90,000 May 1, 1920 
90.000 May 1, 1921 


Principal and semi-annual (May and November) interest payable at 
First Trust and Saving Bank, Trustee, Chicago 


The Consolidated Naval Stores Company covenants and 
agrees with the T: ustee. the First Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, that it will keep and maintain on hand unpledged 
net quick assets of the company equal or exceeding in 
value cne and one-half times the par amount of all bonds 
and coupons at any time outstanding : 

The Consolidated Naval Stores Company has paid an- 
nual dividends of 10 percent since its organization in 1902. 

This bond issue is secured by first mortgage on about 
214,000 acres of Virgin Long Leaf Yellow Pine and Cypress 
Timber Lands, OWNED IN FEE SIMPLE, located in 
Osceola, St. Lucie, De Soto and Lee Counties, Florida, 
containing over TWO BILLION FORTY-FOUR MIL- 
LION (2,044,000,000) FEET, log scale, of standing mer- 
chantable pine and cypress timber. “We appraise the cur- 
rent market value of these timber lands at $4,000,000, or 
four times the amount of this bond issue. The bonded 
debt is at the rate of less than so cents per thousand feet. 

The trust deed and mortage provide that none of the 
timber standing on the lands covered by this bond issue 
can be cut or turpentined while ny of said lands are sub- 
ject to the lien of the mortgage. 


Write for price and full particulars. 


CLARK L. POOLE & CO. 
BANKERS 
Commercial National Bank Building, Chicago 


TIMBER BONDS 


Owners of high-grade standing 
timber desirous of borrowing 
money on same secured by a 
First Mortgage are invited to 
communicate with us. We are 





prepared to finance companies 
which are anxious to obtain ad- 
ditional capital with which to 
operate tracts of timber. 


A. B. LEACH & CO. 


140 Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 








Cash for High Grade Timber Bonds 


If you propose bonding your timber, the first 
consideration should be the counsel and advice 
of a banker familiar with your particular 
necessities. We invite your c 


FARSON, SON & CO., Banke 


aiene Established Thirty Years 
rs 
new York Stet, Bestoage CHICAGO 
cago Stoc c 
Chicago Board of Trade NEW YORK 














B. R. Lewis] TIMBER LANDS 


416 Pautsen Bldg. Pacific Inland Empire 
SPOKANE, - - WASH. ad Driteh Colombia 


The Safest Kind of an Investment You Can Make. 












WEEK’S RECORD OF BUSINESS CHANGES . INCORPORATIONS ETC, 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama, 


West End, Birmingham P. O.—D. B. Screws has been 
succeeded by the West End Lumber Company. 
Arkansas. 
Mena—The Mena Lumber Company's plant has been sold 
by the receiver. 
Ola—-L. M. Harkey & Co. are out of business. 
California. 
Fillmore—Ben FF. Thorpe- recently entered the’ lumber 
business. 
Fresno—Tie Swastika Lumber Company will open a 
yard. 
Connecticut. 
Wartford—The Connecticut Valley 
George Van Dyke; president, deceased. 
Florida. 


Boyd—Weiakle & Hammerman have sold out to Weaver 





Lumber Company ; 


ros. 
Estiffanulga—The Estiffanulga Manufacturing Company 
is out of business. 
Georgia. 


Atlanta—Adler-May & Co. have been succeeded by the 
Adler-May Company. 

Atlanta—The Woodward Mantel Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Woodward-Eubanks Mantel Company. 

Tilinois. 

Chicago—H. C. Dow & Co., 238 La Salle street, are 
selling out to the Vollmar & Below Company, of Marsh- 
field, Wis. 

Chicago—The Illinois Parlor Frame Company has _ in- 
creased its capital stock from $10,000 to $15,000. 

DeLong—The W. E. Terry Lumber Company is selling 
out to the DeLong Grain & Lumber Company. 

Galena—William Hoskins & Co.; T. J. Bermingham has 
sold his interest to Eugene W. Montgomery. .- 

Kemper—G. W. Ruyle is selling out to Holnback & Elli- 
t 


Odin-Sandoval—The Klemeyer 
opened yards at these points. 

Poplar Grove—W. Willet & Co. have sold out to J. L. 
Hollister. 


et 


Lumber Company has 


Iowa. 

Bellevue—Dorchester & Hughey’s saw mill has closed 
permanently. 

Chapin—The Chapin Lumber Company has sold its yard 
to W. G. Rhutasel. 

Knoxville—A. Waechter & Son have sold their local yard 
to C. F. Allen. 

Legrand—The Bickel Grain Company recently entered the 
grain and retail lumber business. 
. Robertson—The lowa Lumber Company is selling out. 

Shenandoah—The Independent Builders Supply Company 
reported as engaged in the lumber. business is said to have 
no yard. 


Van Cleve—Clark & Fellows have been succeeded by the 
Clark Lumber Company, with headquarters at Grinnell. 


Kansas. 
Burrton—The Burrton Grain Company is opening a retail 
lumber yard. 


Garden City—A. H. Warner is selling out to the Central 
Lumber Company. 

Gorham—K. D. Gorham has been succeeded by M. L. 
Gorham & Co. 

White Cloud—L. B. Mead recently began business. 


Kentucky. 

Livermore—The Green River Chair Company has _ in- 
creased its capital from $4,100 to $6,000. 

Louisville—The Tischendorf-Chreste Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the W. R. Tischendorf Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Somerset—The Crescent Lumber Company has moved its 
headquarters to Danville. 


Louisiana. 
Longstreet—The T. E. Stephenson Lumber Company is 
out of business. 


New Orleans—The Dixie Lumber, Building & Supply Com- 
pany; receiver applied for. 


Massachusetts. 


Boston—The Connecticut Valley Lumber Company ; George 
Van Dyke, president, deceased. 


Michigan. 


Bay City—Handy Bros. have bought the- local plant of 


the alworth & Neville Manufacturing Company, of Chi- 
cago. 


g' 
Grand Rapids—The John D. Raab Chair Company has 
increased its capital from $50,000 to $75,000. 

St. Louis—The St. Louis Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by C. J. Bernard. 


Minnesota. 
Lake Park--E. T. Virgen & Son recently engaged in the 
retail lumber business. 


Scanlon—The Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company will dis- 
continue business. 


St. Cloud—The Central Lumber Company has bought the 
coal and fuel business of A. Bisset. 


Missouri. 
St. Louls—Weston & Hancock are reorganizing. 
Nebraska. 
Bruning—C. B. Kerr is selling out to the R. A. Ha 
Lumber €om any. . in teceoed 
Hastings—The Gorsuch Lumber Company recently _ en- 
gaged in the retail lumber business. 


ainview—Corell Bros. have dissolved partnership; P. D. 
Corell will continue in business. ey; ©. 2 


New Hampshire. 
Alderbrook—The Alderbrook Lumber Company is selling 
out to the George W. Blanchard Sons Company. 
New Jersey. 
Camden—J. B. Van Sciver & Co.; W. H. W . 
president, deceased. eo 
Passaic—Adolph Martin has been succeeded by Adolph 


Martin & Son. 
New York. 


Brooklyn—Frederick Elfiein & Sons, manufacturers of 
store and office fixtures, recently began business at 216 
a cite th Apel Manufacturing C 
uffalo—The Ape anufacturin ompany has bee - 
_ tk American, Woodworking Company. seen: 

c —Hea cGra ave 
Thomas M. McGrath. sen sg mapa 

New York—J. A. Maloney & Co. recent] 
wholesale yellow pine lumber business at 

Tompkins Cove—Rodermond 

Worcester—J. T. Hadsell & 


engaged in the 
6 Beaver street. 
Tos. are out of business. 
on are now Hadsell Bros. 


North Carolina. 


Charleston—The Southern Mahogany Company has been 
organized. 
Ohio. 


Cincinnati—The National Carriage & Reed Company has 
changed its name to the Vicks Carriage & Reed Company, 

Farmersville-Germantown—J. H. Rohrer & Co. have beep 
succeeded by the Germantown Lumber Company. 

Toledo—Shaffmaster & Stephens recently engaged in the 
wholesale yellow pine and hardwood lumber business with 
offices at 513 Spitzer building. 


Oklahoma. 


Ardmore—The Smith-Fraley Lumber Company ; change jn 
officers. 
eee eee Canute Lumber Company; change in stock. 
olders. 

Capital Hill—The Lawrence Harkey Lumber 
recently began business. 

Cherokee—The Oklahoma School 
Company is out of busiuess. 

Clinton—The Orient Lumber & Coal Company recently 
began business. 5 

Frederick—The Frederick Lumber Company has sold out 
to William Cameron & Co. 

Goltry—The 8. C. Porter Lumber Company recently began 
business. 

Oklahoma—The Lawrence-Harkey 
cently opened a country yard. 

Oklahoma—The C. W. Patrick Lumber Company recently 
began business here. \ 

Tahlequah—The N. A. Ayers Lumber Company is selling 
out to the Whayne-Hardy Lumber Company. 

Yale—Shelton & Ryan recently engaged in the lumber 
business, 


Company 


Desk Manufacturing 


Lumber Company re- 


Pennsylvania. 
Johnstown—Daniel Statler & Co. recently engaged in the 
lumber business. 
Kennett Square—W. H. Walker & Co. 
business. 
Philadelphia—The Paul W. Fleck Lumber Company is 


out of business. 
South Dakota. 
Virgil—Hillis & Thompson recently began business. 
Tennessee. 

Bristol—The Paul W. Fleck Lumber Company; Paul W. 
Fleck is selling his interest. 

Lebanon—Lee Clark has been succeeded by the Lebanon 
Manufacturing Company. 

Memphis—'The Chickasaw Cooperage Company has in- 
creased the number of its directors to eight. 

oe G. Stevens recently engaged in the whole- 
sale yellow pine lumber business. 

Peryear—The R. L. Douglas Lumber Company is now 
the Peryear Lumber Company. 


Texas. 

Amarillo—The Brannon Timber Company recently began 
business. 

Atlanta—Alamo Mills; receiver appoihted. 

Beaumont—The Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, of 
Texas, has increased its capital stock from $25,000 to 
$50,000. 

Cuero—C. L. Stadtler is selling out to Albert Rine. 

Houston—The Pine Grove Lumber Company; King Rich- 
ards, president, deceased. 

Riviera—C. A. Kennedy recently engaged in the lumber 
business. 

Seguin—The Harris Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by C. H. Westeman. 


recently began 


Todd—The Holliday-Shilkee Lumber Company recently 
began business, 
Utah. 
Salt Lake City—F. S. Murphy has been succeeded by F. §. 
Murphy & Co. 
Washington. 


Seattle—The Chinook Lumber & Shingle Company recently 


began business. 
West Virginia. 


Hinton-Paintsville—The Kidd & Kirhy Lumber Company 
has discontinued business. 
Jenningston—Jennings 


sros. are selling out to the Laurel 
River Lumber Company. 


Wisconsin. 


Kenosha—The Montgomery Lumber Company will be suc- 
ceeded by the Bermingham Lumber Company. 





INCORPORATIONS. 


Alabama. 


Anniston—The R. F. Kolb Iron & Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $600,000. 

Anniston—The Lehman Manufacturing Company, author- 
ized capital $40,000; W. C. Gray, president; Rupert Cox, 
secretary, and J. S. Lehman, treasurer and general man- 
ager. 

Anniston—The Shinbone he ay’ Iron & Timber Company, 
authorized capital $600,000; O. M. Alexander and others. 
Bridgeport—The Atwood Company, authorized capital 


$10,000. 
California. 


Fortuna—tThe Fortuna Milling Company (lumber, timber 
lands etc.), authorized capital $20,000; Alberto Robinson, 
—_ Whetstone, Byron Clark, C. A. Friedenbach and H. P. 

onroe. 

Oakland—The Butte County Pine & Hardwood Lumber 
Company, authorized capital $60,000; A. E. Dickey, F. M. 
pecan, Annie L. Dickey, Annie BE. Dreisbach and John 
sawton. 





Delaware. 


Wilmington—The Cypress Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $70,000. 
Tllinois. 


Chicago—The Hartman Wrecking & Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $10,000; Charles Hartman, Sarah Hart- 
man and Max Hartman. 

Chicago—The Porte Smith Company (picture frames), 
authorized: capital $10,000. 

Indiana. 


Indianapolis—The Perry Automobile Company, authorized 
capital $1,000,000. 5 


Iowa. 
Knoxville—The Knoxville Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; C. F. Allen, president; L. M. Allen, vice 
president, and A. M. Allen, secretary and treasurer. 


Kansas. 
Emporia—The Smith Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $16,000. 
Kentucky. 


Pyeine—Ehe Dalorme Lumber Company, authorized eapital 
$25,000. ° 
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Louisiana. 
Tangipahoa—The Monroe Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $100,000. 


Maine, 
Kittery—The Havilah Manufacturing Cempany, authorized 
capital $100,000. 


Minnesota, 
Minneapolis—The Bell Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
00,000. 
tal $10 sul—The Fixture Bquipment Company, authorized 


apital $50,000. 
capita v Missi ippi. 


Meridian—The Meridian Furniture Company, authorized 
capital $30,000; J. M, Wilson, S. A. Neville and others. 


New Jersey. 
Newark—The Union Motor Car Company, authorized capi- 
1 $125,000. 
_— New York. 


klyn—The Norwood Development Company (sash, 
dons binds ete.), authorized capital $5,000; Arthur Wil- 
son, Jacob Willinkin and Grace P. Jervis. 
Schenectady—The Kenyon Realty Company (building lum- 
per etc.), authorized capital $100,000; H. K. Wells, F. W. 
Wells and John B. Wykes. 


North Carolina. 
Asheville—The Azalea Weemwerens, Company, authorized 


ital $50,000; J. M. English, president; W. B. McEwen, 
vine president and treasurer, and George A. Murray, secre- 


Fount Olive—The Mount Olive Manufacturing Company, 
authorized capital $8,000. 

Washington—The Washington Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $6,000. 


Ohio. 
Shawnee—The Shawnee Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $100,000, 
Pennsylvania. 


Abington—The Abington Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $9,000. 


Tennessee. 


Clarksville—The Red River Lumber Company; W. F. 
Coulter, M. A. Bland, W. E. Trahern, H. A. Plunkett and 


G. 8. Cooper. 
Texas. 


San Antonio—The Alamo Furniture Company, authorized 
capital $20,000; L. P. Peck, W. H. Peck, I. B. Hollowell 
and A. Moritz. 

Falls City—The Dewees-Kowalik Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $15,000; O. S. Dewees, G. R. Robinson and 
Peter Kowalik. 

Paris—The Anderson Codperative Crate Manufacturing 
Company, authorized capital $5,000. 

San Antonio—The Woodmen & Circle Building Company, 
authorized capital $15,000 ; M. J. Arnold, E. D. Henry and 


A. A. Zizik. 
Virginia. 


Alexander—The Griffin Furniture Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; J. B. Griffin, president; W. R. Hartwig, 
vice president, and W. H. Kemper, secretary and treasurer. 

Manchester—The Manchester Paper & Board Company. 
authorized capital $50,000; Warner Moore, president, and 
Stanley Reed, secretary and treasurer. 


Washington. 
Spokane—The Beaver Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$250,000; J. C. Ryan, H. Witherspoon and J. R. Cassin. 
West Virginia. 
Neola—The Greenbrier Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $450,000; Edward 8. Jones, F. B. Ward and A. J. 
Wilson. 


Wisconsin. 


Antigo—The Fish-Johnson Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $15,000; Charles W. Fish, Charles R. Johnson and 
John Singer. 
sora ‘y—The Hurley Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$25,000. 

Mosinee—The Brown-McReynolds Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $10,000; Louis Lessent, Howard Dresent 
and Frank McReynolds. 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Alabama. 


Attalla—J. R. Harris will establish a heading mill. Will 
erect buildings, oe brick dry kilns, at a cost of 
$25,000. Machinery bought. 


California. 


Oroville—The Feather River Lumber Company has com- 
menced the erection of its saw mills on a portion of the 
Pearl orchard, at Camp Enjoyment. ‘The old Chino mills 
are being dismantled and part of the machinery is being 
used in the new plant. 





Florida. alt 

New River—V. E. Sapp will establish a saw mill. 

Georgia. 

Rome—The Patton Sash, Door & Building Company will 
sont an addition to its plant, 75x115 feet, at a cost of 
5,000. 

Indiana. 


Lebam—The Lebam Mill & Timber Company has begun 
the construction of a saw mill. 
Kansas. 


Baxter Springs—The Baxter Planing Mill & Fixture Com- 
pany is making some changes and improvements at its plant. 
A new boiler and engine room is being built. 


Massachusetts, 
Athol—A, J. Raymond, manufacturer of sash and blinds, 
pil bulla a 8-story 100-foot addition to the main factory 
ding, 
Mississippi. 


Ackerman—The Mississippi Pine & Hardwood Company 
will erect a planing mill shed, 40x90 feet, with an 18x120- 
foot open lumber shed; also a 2-story saw mill for resawing 
work. Cost of buildings, $3,000. 


North Carolina, 


Asheville—The Azalea Woodworking Company, not the 
Arizona Woodworking Company, as previously reported, will 
build a plant here. Ohi 

0. 


Marletta—The Crescent Lumber Company, of this city, 
os eta a plant on the site at Norwood recently bought 
Texas. . 
Quanah—C, M. Hall will erect a sash and door factory. 
West Virginia. . 
an (ot $ ponetes) ae Meadow an gh = — a4 Com 
» 0 eadow Creek, will open proposa ur 
for a 3-band saw mill, buildin Bax224 feet, to cost $40,000 : 
daily capacity, 100,000 feet of lumber. 


. Wisconsin. 
Bayfield—The Bayfield Mill Company teens the construc- 
tion of an addition to its saw mill at y’s Point. 
Green Bay—The Diamond has let the contract for a saw 
mill to replace the, one burned recently. 
Wausau—The Curtis & Yale Company is tearing down its 
lumber sheds and will erect larger ones. 


Wyoming. 
Sheridan—The Big Horn Lumber Company has added to 
its plant at Ranchester a tie loader and an uptodate planer 
and is installing an electric lighting system and refuse 


burner. 
CASUALTIES. 


Arkansas. 
Fort Smith—Dyke Bros., dealers in wholesale lumber, 
sash, doors, shingles etc., recently suffered a loss by fire. 
California. 
Dunsmuir—J. W. Newhart sustained a loss by fire re- 


ntly. 
Hobart Mills—Fire recently visited the plant of the Sierra 
Nevada Wood & Lumber Company. 


Idaho, 


Pocatello—The plant of the Bristline Lumber Company 
was visited by fire. 
Illinois. 


Panama—tThe yard of Kinzer Bros. burned July 3, causing 
a loss of $7,500; insurance, $5,700. 

Rock Island—Fire which started in the coal sheds of the 
Mueller Lumber Company consumed about 100 tons of coal 
and twelve lumber piles. Loss will probably amount to 


$20,000. Indi 
ana. 


Sperm —-Caaiee Bacus & Co. suffered a loss by fire re- 
cently. 








ce 


Iowa. 


Dubuque—The Brandel-Waller Company. manufacturers 
of chairs etc., recently sustained a loss by fire. 


Louisiana. 


Independence—Dry kiln and one tenement house of the 
Day-Harvey Brick & Lumber Company were totally °de- 
stroyed by fire, entailing a loss of $2,500. 


Michigan. 


Imlay City—The plant of Crandall & Walker was visited 
by_fire recently. 

Niles—The Earl-Storms Company, manufacturers of chairs, 
tables ete., recently suffered a loss by fire. 


Minnesota. 

St. Paul—Fire at Merriam Park August 9 destroyed the 
warehouse of the Transfer Lumber Warehouse Company and 
the United Lumber & Shingle Company, owned by C. W. 
Dewey, of Minneapolis. The warehouses of the H. B. Waite 
Lumber Company and of the St. Croix River Company were 
damaged. Losses about $75,000. Partly insured. C. W. 
Dewey will rebuild. 

Missouri. 


St. Louis—The plant of the Koenig Furniture Company 


burned recently. 
New York. 


Holland—Fire completely destroyed the saw mill of Paul 
J. Wurst August 10, causing a loss of $8,000; no insurance. 
Mill will be rebuilt. 

Mount Vernon—Lumber yard and mill of Kapp & Nord- 
holm were destroyed by fire August 10, entailing a loss of 
$60,000. 

Ohio. 


Findlay—Lightning August 15 set fire to the planing mill 
of H. H. Fassett (est.), entailing a loss of $28,000. The 
insurance had lapsed a few months ago. 


Oklahoma. 


Kosoma—wWhile some of the employees of the Pine Creek 
Lumber Company were burning the edgings and strips a 
wind sprang 7 and blew sparks into the mill, setting it on 
fire. ‘The mill and a large quantity of lumber were de- 
stroyed ; no insurance. 





Oregon, 


Albany—Fire destroyed the dry kiln of M. J. Cameron & 
Son August 12 at a loss of about $1,500. 


Texas. 


Fort Worth—Fire of incendiary origin totally destroyed 
the People’s Lumber Company’s yard August 8, causing a 
loss of $12,000; fully covered by insurance. 


Washington. 

Midland—tThe entire plant of the Howell-Hill Mill Com- 
pany was destroyed by fire on the night of August 11, with 
a loss of $20,000, partly covered by insurance. 
Orting—A dry kiln belonging to the Standard Wooden- 
ware Company burned August 6. 





BUSINESS BOOSTERS WILL ENTERTAIN. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 14.—The following invitation 
has been issued by the Advertisers’ Club of Louisville: 


The Advertisers’ Club of Louisville extends to your adver- 
tising manager a cordial invitation to attend the fifth annua! 
convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs of America, 
to be held in Louisville, August 25, 26 and 27 

This convention is twofold in its purpose, namely, to fire 
and keep from being fired; to fire every man who attends 
with a new and greater enthusiasm for his work, and to 
increase his value to his employer so that the “boss” can 
not afford to fire him. 

The program committee has secured for speakers men 
who are not — great and active powers in the world of 
commerce, but who have the happy faculty of telling others 
how they do big things—giving the rest of us pointers that 
may be applied to the advancement of our own interests. 

Among the speakers will be Frank Van Camp, of “pork and 
beans” fame; Arthur Hawkes, superintendent department 
of publicity and industries Canadian Northern; Hugh Chalm- 
ers, the man who left a $72,000 job to manufacture automo- 
biles and sold his first year’s output before he had them 
made; 8. S. McClure, the man who made McClure’s Maga- 
zine; William Thompson, the ‘“Kalamazoo-direct-to-you” 
man, and others of like caliber. 

This convention will be the biggest and the most profitable 
event of its kind ever held. Prominent advertisers all over 
the country are advising us that they plan to come, and 
the enthusiasm among oe oo is almost sensa- 
tional. Some clubs are arrangin come by special trains, 
and we are advised that some will bring their own bands. 

Of course there will be entertainment—the Kentu 
brand, which is known and loved from Maine to Mexico— 
but the keynote of the proceedings will be “accomplishment.” 

The hotel rates will not be raised a cent—they are the 
same as exist in all good hotels the country over. Kindly 
state whether you wish us to make your hotel reservations 
and, if you do, for how many. 

If you wish to give your advertising man the benefit of 
these three days of schooling under the keenest masters in 
America, please advise the writer at your earliest conveni- 
ence. 
PuBLIcITY COMMITTEE FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION A, A. C, 


F A. 
J. S. Withee, Chairman, 235 South Fourth street. 
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Timber Loans 


E are prepared to make loans in 
amounts of $200,000 and upwards 
secured by first mortgage on high grade, 
accessible standing timber owned by 
established, going lumber companies. 











Correspondence and per- 
sonal interviews invited. 


BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 


Salt Lake City, Utah, Waterworks & Sewer 448 
Twin Falls County, Idaho, Court House 5s 
Mobile, Alabama, Refunding 44s 

River Rouge, Michigan, Sewer 44s 

Monroe, Wisconsin, 5s 

Manistee & North-Eastern Railroad Company 5s 


Devitt, Tremble & Co, 


BANKERS 
First National Bank Bldg.. CHICAGO. 




















OWNERS. 
OF 


STANDING TIMBER 


Desiring to place BONDS secured 
by mortgage on same, are invited 
to communicate with us. 


We Purchase Outright 


CHARLES M. SMITH & COMPANY 


BANKERS 
First National Bank Building 


CHICAGO 


























BUY TREES AND GET RICH 


W. I. EWART 


TIMBER LAND INVESTMENT BROKER 





Alaska Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 








TO MAKE MONEY 7227005000 bs Lumver- 


the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct, 
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Loans To Lumbermen 
On Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time 
In Sums of $200,000 
Or More. : 


Lyon, Gary & Company 
CHICAGO. 
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WE ARE 
SPECIALISTS 
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and have large experience in giving the kind of credit informa- 
tion and service that lumbermen need. 

The Red Book which we publish semi-annually is confined 
exclusively to showing the financial standing of parties engaged 
in the manufacturing, selling and buying of lumber sali. 
It covers the field thoroughly. Full particulars regarding our 


RED BOOK SERVICE 


will be gladly sent if you will just drop us a line. 
We also have a well organized COLLECTION DEPARTMENT at your service 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


77 Jackson Bivd. 116 Nassau Street 
CHICAGO ESTABLISHED 1876 NEW YORK CITY 
Please mention the American 
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AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS — || 








IS YOUR BUSINESS 
100% PRODUCTIVE? 


—Our latest systems of modern accounting put you in in- 
stant touch with every phase of your business— 

—Lay before you in black and white an accounting of 
every penny— 

— Cause to stand out in quick relief the wastes, excessive 
costs, leaks—every factor that may be at present a constant 
if insidious drag and drain on your resources and business. 


MARK SUMMERS & CO. 


Public Accountants and Auditors 
Corn Exchange Bank Bidg., CHICAGO 

















What’s Your Worth? 


Any day you may be asked just this question by your banker or 

in event of a fire, by an Sn megs raster. It’s our business to 
mish a maps an piled 

which will tell you in figures the yom poco pr plant. 

BOOKLET AND NAMES OF PATRONS FREE FOR THE ASKING 


COATS & BURCHARD COMPANY, 
PUBLIC APPRAISERS, 
159 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 











Cooper, TEMPLE & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants 
INDUSTRIAL COUNSELORS AND 
ECONOMISTS 
CHICAGO—First National Bank Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE—Wells Bidg. MINNEAPOLIS — Lumber Exchange 
ST. PAUL—Germania Life Bldg. 














HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
inte fen ear ee aaa SS ae 
riptive circular. - re. P 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl- : rm en 





WEST VIRGINIA NEWS. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Aug. 18.—While higher grades 
of hardwood have been moving at a good rate, the same 
has not been true of other grades of lumber. Reports 
received this week, however, are encouraging, inasmuch 


-| as inquiries are being received for all grades, and good 


orders booked for the poorer grades. Mills are nearly 
all loaded up with cheaper lines, and it is because of 
the fact that these lines are beginning to move that lum- 
bermen are rejoicing. Every day brings good news to 
local retail dealers. During this month contracts have 
been let and buildings figured on to the extent of over 
$400,000. 

The Parkersburg Chair Company will award a con- 
tract within two weeks for a large addition to its plant, 
to cost about $150,000. 

C. H. Holden, with the Pardee & Curtin Lumber Com- 
pany, Clarksburg, W. Va., is home for a few days, after 
a lengthy trip in the middle West. 

Edward Ross, with the Fenwick Lumber Company, 
came home Saturday from a trip through Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. 

John Romine, with the Romine Lumber Company, 
will leave this week for points in Michigan, Ohio and 
Indiana. Will Bryan, with the same company, will look 
after interests in the lower end of the state. 

W. W. Watterson, with the Radeker Lumber Company, 
is in the lake district this week looking after business. 

George P. Morgan, with the W. S. Mercereau Lumber 
Company, is home from a short stay in Atlantic City, 
where his wife has gone for the benefit of her health. 

Lysander Dudley and J. H. Grogg have been in New 
York for several days looking after a large timber 
deal in the southern part of the state. 

Robert Newman is home from a trip through Wirt 
and Roane counties, where he spent several days look- 
ing after tie contracts. 

John J. Short, A. J. String and W. T. Piggott, ap- 
praisers for the R. M. Smith Lumber Company, will 
leave next week for the interior of the state to close 
up appraisements of the several plants in which this 
company was interested. 

Two serious accidents have been reported from the 
interior of tae state. Burt Dilley, in the employ of the 
Widell Lumber Company, in Randolph county, was 
caught in a shaft in the mill and so seriously injured 
that he can not recover. James Chambers, with the 
Ritter Lumber Company, in Wyoming county, was killed 
by a falling tree near the plant. 

The Crescent Lumber Company, of Marietta, Ohio, 
reports business increasing steadily, and states that it 
has taken several good orders lately for white oak plank, 
ear stock etc. W. T. Schnaufer, the president and 
general manager, is off om his vacation, taking a trip 
through Ohio and Michigan in his automobile, accom- 
panied by his family. While in Michigan he expects to 
make some big deals in white pine. 





FROM SOUTHEASTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Aug. 17.—Business with local hard- 
wood lumber manufacturers is reported good. Prices are 
holding firm, and the number of inquiries is increasing. 
Most of the local mills are being operated on full time. 
The demand for high grade lumber is strong, and white 
quartered oak especially is in good demand. Hickory is 
picking up, indicating increased activity among vehicle 
manufacturers. The local yellow pine market is improv- 
ing. Stocks are still badly broken, owing to the curtail- 
ment of many of the large yellow pine mills in the 
southern states. Prices are strong. Planing mill men 
are busy, while sash and door men are doing more busi- 
ness than at any other period of the year, and look for 
a strong active fall trade. Red cedar shingles are ad- 
vancing. Prices of lath remain unchanged. Furniture 
manufacturers are looking for a boom in business after 
September 1. They say trade conditions in Texas and 
the Southwest are promising. Trade with veneer manu- 
facturers continues good. Desk and chair manufacturers 
report trade better than it was a month ago. 

Charles Wolflin, of the Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Com- 
pany, accompanied by his family, is back from Mam- 
moth Cave, Ky., where he spent his vacation. Elmer 
Luhring, another member of the company, is spending 
his vacation on the lakes at Rochester, Ind. W. H. Bult- 
man, traveling salesman for the company, has returned 
from New York, where he spent his vacation. He was 
accompanied by his wife. 

Frank P. Euler, lumber buyer, is back from a trip to 
Buffalo, N. Y., and other points in the East. He says 
eastern trade conditions have improved. He thinks the 
fall trade will be quite active. 

Frank May,: of the firm of May Bros., 6f Memphis 
Tenn., called on friends recently. 

Henry Sauer, president of the Cottage Building Com- 
pany, of this city, is spending his vacation on the north- 
ern lakes, and will return in September. 

D. B. MacLaren, of the D. B. MacLaren Lumber Com- 
pany, reports trade on the upward grade, with building 
operations better and the demand for lumber increasing. 
A. L. Mosely, banker and lumberman, of Calhoun, 
Ky., was in this city recently on business, and was ac- 
companied by Capt. Walter L. Houghland, steamboat 
man and lumber dealer. They report a great deal of 





good lumber being cut ‘along Green and Barren rivers 


HARDWOOD CONDITIONS IN MANY SECTIONS. 


Upper Grades Active—Lower Improving—Prices Firm and Advancing—Red Gum Favored— 
Poplar Going Up—Lumbermen Active in Good Roads Movement. 


PP PPP PPP PPP PPP 


—————, 





in Kentucky and brought to the Evansville market. The 
tie business in that section is also better than ij has 
been at any time this season, and many of the ties 
are brought here by boat and shipped: to the various 
markets. 

H. J. Mann and F. J. Bergman, of the Chris 
Planing Company, of Chrisney, were recent Seniatll 
visitors. They reported trade in their section looking up 

R. 8. Viets, of the Indiana Egg Case Company, is ex: 
pected back from a vacation trip to the northern lakes 
in a few days. 

Arthur Starbuck, of the Starbuck Milling Company 
at Petersburg, has returned from Terre Haute, where he 
spent several days as the guest of friends. 

George Meinzer, of the Evansville Sash & Door Com- 
pany, has returned from a business trip to Chicago. 

Steamer Neptune, owned by the Henry Maley Lumber 
Company, of this city, has been beached and is under. 
going extensive repairs. The boat is used in towing 
logs out of Green and Pond rivers, in Kentucky. 


SOO 
QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


wat ee O10, Aug. 18.—Business shows a slow 
ontinued improvement, and on i i 
a ~~ of sbeeetaloane, ; eleriuname. 
. L. Heaton, chief clerk of the executive office 

the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association ~ a 
United States, says that the last week has been un- 
usually dull, not a visitor from out of town registering 
The reports received by the association from corre. 
spondents in various parts of the country show that 
business conditions are much improved. The reports 
also show that there are very light stocks of quarter 
sawed oak and wide poplar, in fact, all high grade 
poplar, and as a consequence there is a general stiffen- 
ing of prices in these and other items. There also 
appears to be a general stiffening of prices in gum. 

‘There is more inquiry evident in the export trade 
with some few orders, but none of any magnitude. 
Walnut continues to grow scarcer and there is little 
good stuff in sight in this section. Cherry also is 
growing very scarce, the stuff on hand not being very 
desirable. Red gum is commanding more attention 
from foreign buyers, and is reported growing in favor. 

Manufacturers of furniture note strong improvement, 
and the mails are showing up with good orders, some 
for future delivery, which is taken to indicate that 
the business of furniture making will show a distinct 
improvement this fall. This applies principally to 
case goods and leather upholstered stock. Manufac- 
turers of folding beds, dining tables and hall racks 
claim that there is a perceptible improvement over 
last. year by comparison with the volume of business 
transacted, but they are hopeful that the coming weeks 
will show up better. Desks and office furniture con- 
tinue slow. In desks, the export k. d. trade is still 
without any animation, especially from Europe. There 
is, however, some k. d. business being transacted with 
South America, and it is said that this trade is one of 
big possibilities, but is greatly hampered by shipping 
facilities, as six months elapse from the time the 
order is mailed until the goods can be placed in the 
hands of the buyer. 

President Clif Walker is busy with his committee 
on a revision of the constitution of the Cincinnati 
Lumbermen’s Club, and it is expected that the revi- 


9 a be taken up at the first fall meeting, Septem- 
r 6. 





A YELLOW POPLAR CENTER. 


ASHLAND, Ky., Aug. 18—Demand for construction 
oak and car stock continues to improve. During the 
last week several large and desirable orders were re- 
ceived in this vicinity for this stock. More inquiries 
have been received from the railroads in the last week 
than for two years. Lumbermen are encouraged over 
the outlook and feel satisfied that conditions of two 
years ago soon will prevail. 

Poplar is increasing in demand and price. Manv- 
facturers are unable to meet the,demand for panel stock, 
as they are sold up close. A large number of buyers, 
especially looking for panel stock and firsts and seconds, 
poplar, have been in this vicinity in the last week. 
Some mills are not running, so that the supply being put 
on stock is below normal. Manufacturers hope to clean 
up surplus stock in lower grades in short time, as price 
and demand are becoming better. Large orders are 
received for poplar for immediate and future delivery, 
which is one feature out of the ordinary, as during 
the last two years orders have been placed for only 2 
car or two at a time. 


Hemlock, pine bill stuff,and sheathing are in better 


demand. Prices aré becoming better, as there is 4 
scarcity of this stock. Chestnut, oak and basswood are 
in better demand in the higher grades, especially quar- 
tered and plain oak. A large number of the mills have 
not been manufacturing much lumber for twelve or 
eighteen months, and owing to the scarcity of first and 
second grades the demand is exceeding the supply. 

The Wright-Saulsberry Lumber Company reports busi- 
ness improving and is loading out considerable stock 
this week. It is not operating its mill at present, having 
cut out its supply of logs, but is operating its timber 
forces full time. 

The Whisler & Scearcy Lumber Company, of Ironton, 
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Ohio, is operating its mill at that place and reports 
business much improved. It has closed its mills at 
Farmers, having cut out its supply of logs at that place. 

R. G. Elmer, of the Fearon Lumber & Veneer Com- 
pany, Ironton, Ohio, was a business visitor in the city 

ig week. 

a. C. McGuire, of the Midland Lumber Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was a recent visitor. Mr. McGuire 
was especially looking for poplar panel stock and firsts 
and seconds, oak. He advises that he finds these stocks 
searce, with better prices than for thirty days. 

R. G. Page, secretary of the Licking River Lumber 
Company, has returned from a trip north. This com- 
“pany. reports business satisfactory and the receipt of 
desirable orders for car stock. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES, 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 17.—Local lumbermen, espe- 
cially the members of the Louisville Hardwood Club, are 
greatly interested in the good roads convention which 
will be held in this city next month. Kentucky’s poor 
roads have hindered her development more than any 
other one thing, and have interfered especially with the 
handling of lumber. Louisville lumbermen have had 
difficulty this year in getting out logs because of the 
condition of the roads, and they are much interested, 
therefore, in the movement to improve them. President 
A. E. Norman, of the club, says he is heartily in favor 
of the movement and believes the club should have offi- 
cial representation at the convention. The object of 
the meeting is to create a sentiment in favor of an 
amendment to the constitution which will permit the 
state to give aid to the counties in road building. 

E. L. Davis, of the Edward L. Davis Lumber Company, 
sees some improvement in business. The Glasgow mill 
of his company. has resumed operation. Claude Sears, 
of the company, is making the longest trip he ever has 
undertaken for it, being in Canada and the East. 

A, E. Norman, of the Norman Lumber Company, re- 
ports fair trade. Among outoftown callers were Mr. 
Johnson, representing the Nicoln, Stone & Morris Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, and Frank May, of May Bros., 
Memphis. 

D. C. Harris, traffic manager for the C. C. Mengel & 
Bro. Company, says business is good and that an im- 
provement in all lines is being shown. R. Mengel, presi- 


dent, is spending his vacation with his family at Waw- . 


beek, N. Y. Victor Lamb, treasurer, is back from his 
J. Spicker, sales manager, has just returned 
from a long trip through the East. J. C. Wickliffe, 
secretary, who has been ill, is back at his post. 

Although Joseph Waltman, who it was announced by 
Secretary F. F. Fish had been appointed permanent in- 
spector for the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
for Louisville, was to have begun his work August 15, 
he has not reported. There is some talk of appointing 
one of the local inspectors, who are not on salary, to 
the post to have charge until results show just how the 
new arrangement will work. If it is found difficult to 
take Mr. Waltman off his work in Chicago it is believed 
that it will be done. 

The International Tax Conference will be held in this 
city September 21 to 24. C. R. Mengel has been ap- 
pointed a member of the committee on entertainment. 

H. M. McCracken, of the Kentucky Veneer Company, 
says business is improving, and that the furniture man- 
ufacturers are now buying in slightly larger quantities. 
He said, however, that he expects only a gradual im- 
provement, 

John B. Atkitison, one of the best known lumbermen 
in this state, has been appointed a delegate to the Na- 
tional Conservation Congress at Seattle, August 26. Mr. 
Atkinson, who lives at Earlington, has made a scientific 
study of the growth of trees. Mr. Atkinson will go 
to Seattle as the personal representative of Governor 
Willson. 

The Combs Lumber Company, of Lexington, has been 
awarded the contract to build a $20,000 dormitory for 
boys at the Sine Reform School near that city. 

«8S, 

inSncee ere Me” “GASTERN TENNESSEE. 

Ak = “hompson, ot. 18.—A much better feeling ex- 
Lot ly ’ and the majority are unanimous 
in» we bene pds Ble Tumber business will be better 
within a few mtn“. than it has been at any other time 
since 1907, 

_The most notable feature of the improvement is the 
picking up in demand of lower grade stocks. The de- 
mand for high grade lumber has been good all of the 
while, at good prices, but the trouble has been with the 
low grade stock. Some good orders have been received 
of late for this kind of stock at fair prices. 

_ The Morton, Lewis & Willey Lumber Company, of this 
city, which closed its band mill here some weeks ago, 
Will run its planing mills and resaw indefinitely. The 
company has several million feet of stock on its Bristol 
yards and it hardly will be shipped out under a year. 

B. B. Burns has gone to Wise county to visit his band 
mill and other operations in that section of sduthwest 
Virginia, 

_ F.C. Knight, of the Rockcastle Lumber Company, is 
in eastern Kentucky. The Rockcastle company expects 
to start its new band mill at Meek, Ky., by October 15. 

The C. L. Ritter Lumber Company, of Bristol, will 
put into operation its band mill at Whitewood, Bland 
county, Virginia, which it bought from the Yellow Pop- 
lar Lumber Company, of Coal Grove, Ohio, this fall, 
along with a large amount of timber land and equipment 
for manufacturing the stock. 

M. N, Offutt,-who was in Bristol this week, states that 
he confidently expects the lumber business to be better 
Within the next few months than it has been in recent 
oe ; He thinks the situation is now infinitely more 

perul. ; 





The Meadow River Lumber Company, of Meadow 
Creek, W. Va., plans an extensive timber development 
near Raine, W. Va., and proposes to install a double 
band mill to cut 100,000 feet of lumber a day. It owns 
a very fine tract of timber in that section. 

As a result of the purchase of a 7,500-acre tract of 
timber at Keely’s Creek, W. Va., by the American Col- 
umn Company, of St. Albans, W. Va., mills may be 
installed for the development of the tract. The con- 
sideration is said to have been $175,000. 

The trade outlook is very good, according to the Paul 
W. Fleck Lumber Company, of this city. 

8S. Marion has gone to Elliston, Va., to accept a po- 
sition with the J. 8. Kent Company, of Philadelphia. 

The freight rates of the Virginia & Southwestern 
railway are again in litigation as a result of a complaint 
having been filed last week at Knoxville before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Recently the com- 
mission ordered the rates adjusted and lowered. The 
present complainants say they are too low and ask for 
an advance. 


FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 18.—Plans are being made 
by Charles E. Francis & Co., woodworking machine man- 
ufacturers, of Rushville, for increasing the capacity of 
their plant by the erection of a large warehouse and 
office building. 

J. W. Pinnell, of the J. W. Pinnell & Co., has gone 
to Bay View, Mich., where he is looking after lumber 
buying interests. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ransom Griffin and Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Buddenbaum have gone to Lake Wawasee, where they 
will remain several weeks. 

W. W. Knight, of the Long-Knight Lumber Company, 
has returned from Chicago. 

Victor Gilbreath, formerly a resident of this city, but 
now engaged in the lumber business at Seattle, Wash., 
has been in the city for some time visiting friends 
and relatives. 

Building operations for the week ended August 14 
were greater than during the whole month of July, ac- 
cording to the records of the building inspector. Per- 
mits for the week amounted to $712,834, as compared 
with $709,537 for the whole month of July. Among the 
permits issued were those for the Murat temple, $250,- 
000; Arthur Jordan, 6-story building, $124,500; Colo- 
nial theatre and hotel, $165,000; Merchants Heat & 
Light Company, power plant, $59,900. 








THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 18.—There continues to be 
a steady improvement in the Nashville lumber market. 
Oak, quartered and plain, and poplar are the leaders 
for the week. Stocks are a little low. Prices continue 
about the same. 

Prominent local lumbermen express the opinion. that 
the new lumber tariff schedule will not affect. the 
hardwood market, but may affect the pine market 
slightly. The statement is made that local dealers 
never have received better prices for lumber and the 
belief is expressed that 1910 will be one of the best 
years ever experienced in hardwoods. 

The Standard Furniture Company base ball team, of 
Nashville, defeated the team of George Moore & Sons 
in two games last Saturday. The score of the first 
game was 15 to 0 and of the second game 3 to 2. The 
batteries were, first game, Jarrett and Brady, Morris 
and Jackson; second game, Smith and Brady, McGarl 
and Jackson. Jarrett’s pitching was the feature of the 
day, he allowing only one hit. 

Abner Brown is dead as the result of an explosion 
of a boiler at the saw mill of Evans & Stinnette, Center- 
ville. John Smith and a man named Wells were fatally 
injured. Mr. Evans, one of the owners, was bruised. 
W. M. Wolverton, another employee, had his left hand 
blown off and sustained severe wounds about the head. 
He was brought to a Nashville hospital for treatment. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLuMBus, OHIO, Aug. 16.—There is a constantly in- 
creasing demand for most grades of hardwoods and 
hemlock and yellow pine are also in better demand. On 
the whole the market is in better condition and a much 
larger trade is anticipated during the fall and winter. 

-R. L. Gilliam, secretary of sales for the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Company, said business was improving on every 
hand and prospects were brighter. Demand was good 
for oak of all kinds, poplar and hemlock. 

Sherwood D. Morgan, of the wholesale firm of Kile & 
Morgan, returned the first of the week from a two weeks’ 
automobile tour with his family in New York and 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Morgan reports a better trade out- 
look in all branches of the business. 

F, Everson Powell, of the Powell Lumber Company, 
reports a good market in hardwoods and a spotty market 
for yellow pine. He says that dealers are slow in buying 
until their stocks are absolutely exhausted, when they 
demand immediate shipment. He reports a stronger 
market in cypress. 

The Powell Lumber Company has moved its offices 
from Vine street to a new office building in Long street. 

The J. J. Snider Lumber Company reports a better 
demand from the.trade with outlook improved. The com- 

any will open a yard at East Long street and the 
Norfolk & Western railroad tracks next spring. The 
company bought a tract of land at that place from the 
Crosby & Beckley Company, which will soon close out its 
Columbus branch. 

Reports covering Ohio, West Virginia ‘and western 
Pennsylvania for the week ending August 11 shows that 


building contracts awarded amounted to $1,893,000, as 
compared with $1,489,000 for the corresponding week in 
1908. 
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Monroe and Clark Streets 


CHICAGO 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus & Profits, $400,000. 


Transacts all branches of Commercial 
Banking and soucits the accounts of 
corporations, firms and ind:viduals. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit payable 
on demand bearing 2 percent and on 
time with 3 percent interest added. 

Courteous treatment is extended to all. 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Pres NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. 
HENEY R. KENT, Cashier. CHAS. FERNALD, Ass’t Cashier. 
COLLIN 8. CAMPBELL, Ass’t Cashier. 








H. M. By_ttessy & COMPANY 


Engineers Managers 


DESIGN CONSTRUCT OPERATE 


Artificial Gas Systems 
Street Railways 

Water Works 

Electric Light Plants 
trrigation Systems 


Natural Gas Systems 
Interurban Railways 
Water Power Plants 
Transmission Systems 
Drainage Systems 





EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS 





Commercial National Bank Bidg. 
CHICAGO 
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Cut This Out— 


Mail with your Card 
or Letter Head and 


we will write you 
about a plan to save 
your money, and in- 
crease the physical 
value of your manu- 
facturing plant. 





No additional outlay 
over money you are 
already spending. 





Geo. H. Holt & Co., 


Manhattan Building, 
CHICACO. 
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Hitnmelberger-Harnison LOMDEr GO. 


Red Gum 
Specialists 


MISSOURI. | 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENTS MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange, NEWYORK. 12 Great St. Haiens, LONDON, ENG, 

Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest despatch from seaboard. We 
handle all classes of cargo, and have Special Department 


handling Export Shipment. 











NOURSE-TAYLOR LUMBER Co. 


OAK > YELLOW PINE 


CAR and CONSTRUCTION STOCK 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Chamber of Commerce 





FRANIS A.CUTTING 
MEMLOGK BARIC 


Only dealer whocan No. 79 Summer Street, 
supply Cutting-paten ON, 


bark cars to shippers. 
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Warren Axe & Tool Go. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


Sager Patent Axes 


And Highest Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools. 
Right Quality—Right Prices. 2 
Write Us. WARREN, PA., U.S.A. 
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Nicholson on 
Factory Organization 
and Costs 


‘This new work (just from the press) is of 
such value to every lumber accountant and 
lumber manufacturer and every one interested in 
the subject of lumber manufacturing costs, that 
we have placed it onsale and shall be pleased 
to fill orders for it. 

The writer is a well known cost specialist and 
the work is the result of his experience in install- 
ing several hundred cost systems during twenty 
years of experience in this particular line, and 
embracing nearly every line of manufacture. 
The book is 834x11 inches, bound in half 
morocco, and its 410 pages give complete in- 
formation for the installation of a cost system 
such as might be installed by a system special- 
ist at a charge of $500 or more. 

The book will be sent prepaid at the regu- 


lar published price, $12.50. Prospectus 
and table of contents on clube 
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Local factories furnishing office and store fixtures 
report business better. 

The owners of the Irwin Saw Mill Company, of Lon- 
don, are discussing the advisability of moving the mill 


_| to West Virginia. The high price of timber is given as 


the reason for making the change. 

Peter Carrol, of the Clay Lumber Company, and rep- 
resenting the Flynn Lumber Company, of Charleston, 
W. Va., was in Ohio territory recently, 


FROM AN INDIANA HARDWOOD CENTER. 

SoutH BrEnp, INp., Aug. 17.—Articles .of incorpora- 
tion were entered on record Friday of the Roper Furni- 
ture Company, of Mishawaka. The directors are J. A., 
H. C., C. A., H. D., and J. Gordon Roper. The capital- 
ization is $100,000 and the purpose of the company is to 
manufacture and sell furniture. 

The Star Match Company, of Elkhart, is turning out 
14,000 matches a minute. 

Ezra Rhodes reports that his mills in Michigan and 
— are working full time and that business is good. 
good. 

Don Piatt, of the Ezra Rhodes office, was in south- 





ern Illinois and Missouri last week on a business trip, 

In order. to accommodate the employees of the M. 
Rumely Company, which soon will be coming to that 
city, the Laport Improvement Company is about to offer 
for sale $50,000 additional in stock to provide houses 
for employees. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

Burra.o, N, Y., Aug. 18.—Secretary Davenport, of 
the Pascola Lumber Company, has invited what is some- 
times called the east side ‘‘ hardwood bunch’’ to an out- 
ing at his cottage on the lake shore on Thursday this 
week. The Seventy-fourth regiment of national guards 
is in camp near there, so there will be entertainment in 
plenty. 

F, M. Sullivan is with his family in the Adirondacks, 
where it is felt that the good air and freedom from 
business care will speedily improve his health. 

H. 8. Janes, of the Empire Lumber Company, is in 
New York. 

The Standard Lumber Company is doing a good busi- 
ness and is confident of more to come. 

F. W. Vetter finds business improving. 





which, with the exception of the Mexican business, is 
handled from the New York house. More than 2,500 
employees are kept constantly at work in the different 
houses, of which number over 600 are engaged in office 
work, 

There is no place in the world in which as complete 
and economical handling facilities are in existence as 
at the company’s St. Louis plant, which forms the 
greater part of what is known as Cupples Station. 
This is a regular freight billing station operated con- 
tinually by the twenty-six railroads which come daily 
to receive and deliver freight in quantity, carload or 
less than carload, consigned to or from any point in 
the world, _Cuppes Station has a capacity for accom- 
modating sixty-two cars at one time under cover and 
is unique in that every railroad in St. Louis receives 
freight from and delivers bills of lading at this sta- 
tion. Other firms in the vicinity also utilize the facil- 
ities of the station, but the greater part of its ton- 
nage is supplied by the Simmons Hardware Company. 
At its platform the cars are loaded and unloaded, mak- 
ing cartage or drayage unnecessary. 

While E. C. Simmons, founder of the company and 
for more than half a century the leading spirit in its 
wonderful growth and progress, has had no connection 
with the active management of the business in recent 
years, and while his ill health makes it necessary for 
him to be away from St. Louis six months during the 
year, he still takes as active an interest in the concern 
and watches its growth as carefully as when all the 
responsibilities rested upon his own shoulders. Mr. 
Simmons has always believed that the success of the 
jobber depends upon the measure of prosperity enjoyed 
by his customers. He originated the phrase, ‘‘The job- 
ber’s first duty is to help his customer to prosper.’’ 
He also originated the phrase, which has found its way 


WHY THE YOUNG MAN SUCCEEDS.—(Continued from Front Page.) 


to every civilized corner of the globe, and which has 
been copyrighted by the Simmons Hardware Company 
as a trademark and jealously protected by it, ‘‘The 
recollection of Quality remains long after the Price is 
forgotten.’’ It is upon this basis that the business 
has been built and is still maintained and by this pol- 
icy has the Simmons Hardware Company retained the 
good will and patronage of the leading merchants of 
the country during the last fifty years. 

The ‘‘Keen Kutter’’ brand of tools and hand im- 


_plements distributed by the Simmons Hardware Com- 


pany has, during the last forty-three years, become a 
household word all over the country and particularly 
in the last few years, during which time an extensive 
advertising campaign has been carried on. The Sim- 
mons Hardware Company was not satisfied to produce 
the very best goods that money and brains could in- 
vent and manufacture and then to sell these goods to 
the retail merchants in all parts of the world. It has 
gone a step farther and, by very extensive advertising 
to the consumer, has created a demand for these goods 
and thus helped the customer to sell them, The name 
‘*Keen Kutter’’ has never been placed upon any article 
which was not of the very highest possible quality, de- 
sign and finish, so that the people as a whole have 
come to recognize that ‘‘Keen Kutter’’ means satis- 
faction and to the ‘‘Keen Kutter’’ line more than any 
other part of the business applies the motto, ‘‘The 
recollection of Quality remains long after the Price is 
forgotten. ’’ 

Two younger brothers, Edward H. Simmons and 
George W. Simmons, as vice presidents, assist Wallace 
D. Simmons in the management and direction of the 
affairs of the company, having had the same thorough 
preparation as their elder brother, with whom they 
now divide the work and responsibility of the manage- 
ment of this huge corporation. 





MOUND CITY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 18.—Local hardwood dealers ex- 
pect a serious car shortage and are trying to counteract 
it. Large yard houses are stocking up as fast as pos- 
sible and are sending out notices to the trade, warning 
customers to buy now. The Lothman Cypress Company 
is piling up stock ‘‘sky high,’’ approximately 30,000,000 
feet of new dry stock being on piles. Mr. Lothman ¢on- 
fidently expects one of the worst car famines on record 
and says he is prepared for it. St. Louis rarely is with- 
out cars on account of its importance as a railway cen- 
ter and its geographical location. Local lumber shippers 
figure that they will have no difficulty in filling orders 
from their St. Louis yards, but can not promise anything 
from the mills when the crop movement is fairly under 
way. 

Outlook continues bright. Demand for all kinds of 
hardwood lumber, especially better grades, is increasing. 
Prices are considerably firmer and, on account of the 
increasing demand, enforced curtailment of production, 
and possibility of car shortage probably will go higher. 
The trade looks for top notch prices-soon. The call 
for lumber is a healthy one, coming from well dis- 
tributed sources. The principal demand is from agri- 
cultural sections, indicating that the rural trade again 
is coming to the front. Railroad buying is steadily in- 
creasing. Car companies are buying freely but are still 
applying their old tactics—spreading orders so as not 
to advance the market price more than necessary. 
Theodore Plummer, of the Plummer Lumber Company, 
has left for his ranch near San Antonio. He will return 
in about ten days and then close up his business affairs, 
preparatory to leaving St. Louis for his new home in 
San Antonio. The stock of the Plummer company is 
about sold. It has not yet been determined whether or 
not the firm name, which is an old and honorable one, 
will be continued. 

W. A. Bonsack, of the Bonsack Lumber Company, 
predicts a brilliant season in hardwoods. 

Henry Hafner, of the Hafner Manufacturing Com- 








315 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
L < 





pany, reports trade in millwork improving, although 
special orders still rule. 


IN THE MISSOURI METROPOLIS. 


Yard Stocks Piled High—Demand for Hardwood Lumber Increasing — Outlook Bright — Ex- 
cessive Heat Retards Operation—Railroad Material in Demand. 








George Hibbard, of the Steel & Hibbard Lumber Com- 
pany, says that trade is picking up, demand for high 
grade stock being heavy, with good prices prevailing. 

George E. W. Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luebr- 
mann Hardwood Lumber Company, says that business 
is improving. He predicts a serious car shortage. 

W. W. Dings reports that the gu'-~~>78s is im- 
proving in volume and price tone. d for construcuetly 
will join his family in the East amprove: During thts 
at the sea shore. able ordere. * < re-\ 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 17.—Excessive heat has had @ 
depressing effect upon business generally. But the suf- 
ferings of the St. Louis lumbermen in their comfortable 
offices were as nothing cémpared to the torture endured 
by the men at the mills and in the woods, The loss of 
many highpriced mules and horses from heat reaches 2 
high figure. One large concern alone lost eight leavy 
draft horses during the week. ; 

Crop reports continue to show encouragement. Rail- 
roads are rushing cars into the fields as fast as possible 
and shippers are clamoring for more. St. Louis lumber 
dealers are preparing to guard against a car shortage. 
All of the large shippers have been guided by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s cue and are sending out warn- 
ings to customers to buy now, predicting that it may 
be impossible to obtain equipment later. Local shippers 
freely predict one of the most serious car famines 10 
the history of the industry. 

Trade continues to improve. Demand is stronger and 
bids fair to continue in increasing volume. There is 4 
heavy call from the car companies, for they are rushed 
with repair work. Broken down rolling stock that has 
stood on sidings for many months is being rushed into 
the grain fields as fast as possible. New cars also are 
being built, but at best the process will be slow. Good 
sized car stock orders, as well as heavy bridge timbers, 
were placed in St. Louis this week. The call from agri 
cultural districts is gratifying, indicating a heavy build- 
ing movement on the part of the farmers. There has not 
been so much improvement in factory demand. Local 
building operations are heavy. 
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From Springfield, Mo., comes the news that the D. J. 
Landers Lumber Company has bought the lumber yards 
at Mountain Grove belonging to H. E. Stiff Lumber 
Company and the C. M. Mitchell Company. The deal 
includes two planing mills, two lumber yards, 4,400 
acres of timber land and saw mills in Ozark and Doug- 
lass counties. The consideration was $100,000. The 
Landers company took possession Monday morning. C. 
M. Mitchell will become a stockholder in the Landers 
company. He will have supervision of the Mountain 
Grove end of the business. John Landers owns indi- 
vidually 10,000 acres of timber land in Ozark county, 
which will be taken over by the company. This will 
give the concern a cutting for fifteen years. The Land- 
ers company recently bought the Hill lumber yards of 
Fordland, Mansfield & Seymour. It now practically 
owns all of the lumber yards on the Memphis road be- 
tween Springfield and Willow Springs. 

W. J. Fitzgerald, manager of the Buchanan mills, 
was in this city this week on business. 

A. J. Neimeyer, of the Monarch Lumber Company, is 
sending pictures of big fish which he alleges he caught 
alone and unassisted at Charlavous, where he is spending 
his vacation. 

C. M. Jennings, of Berthold & Jennings, reports a 
better trade in car material and heavy bridge timbers. 

Tom Whitmarsh, general manager for the W. T. Fer- 
guson Lumber Company, was in Chicago on business 
this week. 

Nelson W. MeLeod, of the Greyson-McLeod Lumber 
Company, says he is convinced that there is going to be 
a serious car shortage and is sending out notices to the 
trade to that effect. 

Miss Bertha Kessler, daughter of John B. Kessler, 
secretary of the Lumbermen’s Club, has been made the 
official mascot of the local lumbermen’s baseball team. 
She was this week presented with a club uniform, which 
she will wear whenever she accompanies the team. 

©. I. Millard, of the J. J. Newman Lumber Company, 
says that he is looking for one of the worst car famines 
on record. ; 

A. C. Antrim, of the Antrim Lumber Company, re- 
ports demand stronger and looks for a shortage of dry 
stock and also a shortage of cars. 

The St. Louis Lumber Company is moving from the 
Chemical building to the old offices of the Eau Claire 
Lumber Company on the south side. 





SOUTHWESTERN TRADE NOTES. 


Big Fall Business Indicated in Texas and Missouri 
—Mill and Railroad Activity Much in Evi- 
dence—Personal and Local Topics. 


Houston, Tex., Aug. 16.—No change is manifest in 
the lumber market in east Texas. Business remains 
fairly brisk with a good demand and many inquiries, 
and prospects look good to all optimists. The tendency 
of the manufacturers and wholesalers is to prepare for 
a big business in the fall rather than make any extra 
effort for business in August. A good demand is coming 
in from the retail yards, railroads are beginning to buy 
in small parcels, and a fairly creditable activity char- 
acterizes the present market. The Kirby Lumber Com- 
pany is undertaking the rebuilding of its mill at Bess- 
may, the Thompson & Tucker Lumber Company is com- 
pleting its new plant at New Willard, the Thompson 
Bros. Lumber Company is planning to build a mill 
in Trinity county, the E. K. Dillingham mill at Alanzo 
is being rebuilt and other mill construction work is 
under way. So there is activity here and manufacturers 
are getting ready for more business. 

J. W. Hill, formerly secretary and treasurer of the 
Palmetto Lumber Company, and well known in lumber 
circles, has taken residence in Houston and will enter 
business here. 

Alex Thompson, of Doucette, and H. H. Thompson, 
of New Willard, both of ‘‘The House of Thompson,’’ 
= in Houston this week at the company’s general 
otices, 

M. L. Womack, president of the Lake Creek Lumber 
Company, with Mrs. Womack and children, left last 
week for New York to spend several weeks in the East 
at summer resorts. 

Hi. D. Taylor, a prominent retail lumberman of Corpus 
Christi, formerly of Houston, and well known here, 
leaves for Chicago and other northern points for a va- 
cation with his family. 

Retail lumbermen in Galveston are reaping a good 
trade as a result of the recent storm, which destroyed 
the buildings outside the seawall. Three immense bath- 
ing pavilions are being rebuilt and a great fishing pier 
is being erected, work on the latter being rushed to 
accommodate September fishing. 

_ Perey B. Mallett, a lumberman of Oswego, Kan., is 
in Houston looking after yellow pine interests in east 

Texas. Kansas will import a large quantity of timber 
this season, he says, and the railroads in that state are 
using plenty of material now. 

The Southern Railway will establish a commercial 
agency in Houston, August 20; Walter Shipley will be 
in charge. The agency will add to the facilities for 
looking after the heavy traffic through the eastern south- 
ern states, , 
_ The Palmetto Lumber Company, whose headquarters 
18 now in this city, has resumed operations at its plant 
in Palmetto, Tex. The mill is of 70,000 feet daily ca- 
pacity, and the company’s orders have piled up to such 


an extent that it was necessary to begin producing at 
once, 


FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


BEAuMONT, TEx., Aug. 7.—Inquiries and orders are 
coming in freely and the demand for lumber is growing. 

W. A. Priddie, representing the Beaumont Lumber 
Company, of this city, recently returned from Mexico, 
and reports that the demand for lumber is good. 

Steamship Cometa has left Sabine for Mexican ports 
with 300,000 feet of railroad material, furnished by the 
Lutcher-Moore Lumber Company, of Orange. . 

A. E. Carland, of the sales department of the Kirby 
Lumber Company, at Houston, was in Beaumont en route 
to Silsbee and Bessmay. ° 

Steamship Nicaragua took on coal at this point for 
its second trip to Mexico with a cargo of 350,000 feet of 
lumber. 

Capt. Thomas Waties, a well known Houston lumber- 
man, was in this city from East Texas points en route to 
Houston. 

D. J. Williams, of the Williams Bros. Lumber Com- 
pany, of Thickett, was a recent Beaumont visitor. 

Steamship Asian has sailed from Port Arthur for 
European ports with 2,500,000 feet of lumber, which is 
one of the largest gargoes that ever left that port. 

The British steamer Wilster sailed from Port Arthur 
a few days ago with a cargo of lumber for Hamburg. 

D. K. Newsum, sales agent for the Beaumont Lumber 
Company, at San Antonio, was a visitor last week. 

The British steamer Brownwood sailed from Port 
Arthur last week with a cargo of sawn timber for ports 
in the United Kingdom. 


FROM THE TEXAS CAPITAL. 


AusTIN, Trx., Aug. 18.—Reports from Chihuahua, 
Mexico, are to the effect that a Canadian syndicate, 
headed by Dr. F. 8. Pearson, are in possession of the 
extensive holdings of the Sierra Madre Land & Lumber 
Company, which consist of about 2,400,000 acres of 
pine timber land in the western part of that country; 
three lumber mills, two of 250,000 feet and one of 65,000 
feet capacity; a turpentine distillery and valuable gov- 
ernment concessions for the establishment of other in- 
dustrial enterprises. These holdings were bought at 
foreclosure sale to satisfy a lien of $3,000,000 gold held 
by the Canadian syndicate. 

This syndicate already owned the Sierra Madre & 
Pacific railroad, which runs between Madera, in the 
heart of the lumber tract, to Temosachic, where it con- 
nects with the Chihuahua & Pacific, a distance of fifty 
miles. It recently bought the Chihuahua & Pacific, 150 
miles long, which runs to Chihuahua, connecting there 
with the Mexican Central. The railroad which runs from 
Juarez, Mexico, to Terrazas, 160 miles, known as the 
Rio Grande, Sierra Madre & Pacific, also passed into 
the hands of the Pearson interests recently. These lines 
are to be merged into one system and operated under 
the name of the Mexico Northwestern railroad. A con- 
necting line will be built between the Rio Grande,. Sierra 
Madre & Pacific and the Chihuahua & Pacific, and the 
former line will be extended southwest about 250 miles 
to a connection with the Cananea, Yaqui River & Pacific 
railroad. 

In addition to the 2,400,000 acres of timber holdings 
which this Canadian syndicate has acquired from the 
Sierra Madre Land & Lumber Company it recently closed 
arrangements for the purchase of other adjacent timber 
lands aggregating about 1,000,000 acres. It is over- 
hauling the mills, located at Madera, preparatory to 
placing them in operation. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 16.—The intense heat of the 
last two weeks in this territory has had a dulling effect 
on trade in general, and increased the vacation spirit 
greatly. It is reported that the heat and dry weather 
have hurt corn somewhat. Lumbermen say that business 
is as good as could be expected and there is no pessimism 
about the fall business. Prices are firm all along the 
line. Dimension has the lead and the demand exceeds 
the supply for quick shipments, consequently prices are 
firm. Yellow pine men report a satisfactory business 
and a good outlook. Shingles are very strong and the 
demand for quick shipments can not always be met. 
Prices this week are firmer thun last. Cypress is hold- 
ing up well and there is no indication of lower prices. 
Western woods are firm and the demand is better than 
for a long time. Dealers are very optimistic. 

The several store managers of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company are in the city this week conferring with J..H. 
Bester, general store manager. 

J. R. Moorehead, of Lexington, Mo., was a visitor in 
the city this week, on his way to Colorado for a short 
vacation. 

Duval Jackson, president of the Southwestern Lumber 
Company, operating a line of yards, has returned from 
a long western trip. Mr. Jackson predicts a great year 
for business and says his yards have increased their 
business to date 41 percent. 

L. V. Graham, manager of the yards of the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Company, reports that the heat of the 
last two weeks has decreased the outlook in the corn 
belt. An early rain, however, will save the crop in 
great part. ‘ 

T. 8. Tregambia, of the Glen Lumber Company, is 
still at Battle Creek, Mich., and it is reported he is 
improving in health very much. 

Mans Dierks and Herman Dierks are out of the city 
on a vacation and business trip. Hans Dierks is in 
Colorado and Herman is in Iowa. 

Charles Floyd, assistant secretary of the Southwestern 
association, is in Arkansas looking after the interests 
of the association. 

‘*Bob’’ Wright, son of Bert J. Wright, who was 
seriously hurt in a street car accident recently, is slowly 
improving, but will be laid up for the summer it is 


MICHIGAN MAPLE 


The use of Michigan maple in the furniture 
business has developed large operations and some 
great furniture factories use more maple than 


anything else. 


One of the foremost furniture factories of the 
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BIRDSEYE VIEW OF A GREAT FURNITURE PLANT. 


country is that of the Luce Furniture Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., an establishment that is 
the largest producer of maple furniture in the 
country, and with which maple is a favorite ma- 


terial. The small engraving heading this column 
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FURNITURE IN PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE. 


gives some idea of the magnitude of this plant. 
The second view is in the cabinet department and 
shows birdseye maple furniture in, process of 
manufacture. The third picture was taken at the 
dry kilns, showing loads of maple lumber on dry- 








TRUCK LOADS OF MAPLE AT DRY KILNS. 


kiln trucks and not on wagons as might be sug- 
gested by the view. . 

The growth of the maple industry to such pro- 
portions in Michigan is due to the presence of a 
large amount of standing timber and the develop- 
ment of the great manufacturing industry. 
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Clear Lake Lumber Go, 


We Have an Excellent Stock of 


FIR DIMENSION, 
BOARDS, SHIPLAP 


Also High Grade 


FiR FLOORING, CEILING, DROP 
SIDING, FINISH, Etc., Etc. 


Cedar Siding and Shingles 


Mill and Office, CLEAR LAKE, WASH. 




















Pacific Coast Lumber 


CALIFORNIA WHITE 
AND SUGAR PINE. 


REDWOOD LUMBER & SHINGLES 
MONTANA AND WESTERN PINE 


FIR AND SPRUCE OUR SPECIALTY. 
FACTORY LUMBER. 


Get Our Prices. 











W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 
GENERAL OFFICES . 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 





California White Pine, 
California Sugar Pine, 
and Arizona Soft Pine, 


. Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


asK LOUIS WUICHET, 


Rooms 708-712 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. 








CHEHALIS, WASHINGTON. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers « 


Eastern Representative, L. C. BRICKER, Briggs House, Chicago. 





UPRIGHT RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Perfectly manufactured and carefully graded 
Our customers insist on our shingles. The 
must be good—Every one guaranteed. 


HARTMANN-NEUBERT LUMBER CO. 














Eastern Office, Western Office, 
DES MOINES, IA. SEATTLE, WASH. 
310-311 EquitabieBldg. 823-4 White Bidg. 

Your Inquiries and Orders Solicited. 








LUMBER MOVEMENTS IN CENTRAL SOUTH. 





Car Shortage Impending — Shingle Market Good —Cypress Active— Foreign Inquiry for Ties 
—Important Business Changes—Dock Improvements Making. 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Aug. 18.—While this is generally 
coneeded to be the off season, between crop moving time 
and the opening of the fall trade, most of the larger 
cypress manufacturers report that the demand is hold- 
ing up well, with the call leaning to mixed car ship- 
ments to a great extent. Mill stocks are said to be 
badly broken in the upper grades. Many manufacturers 


‘are exceedingly short on thick shop, and first and second 


inch selects. Straight car shipments have declined. Car 
troubles are developing even at this period. 

The mills are selling ahead on prime shingles and are 
well up on the best. Texas is proving a great consumer 
in the shingle market. No straight car orders for lath 
are being accepted. Inquiries from the North and East 
indicate that factories and wholesalers are not stocked 
up to any extent. This was indicated in the recent rush 
to market when prices stiffened. Increased quotations 
and abolishment of concessions are still in effect, the 
sales having justified the continuance. It is predicted 
that by October further advances on shop and better 
grades will be made. All expect a brisk fall business. 
With but two exceptions all cypress plants are operating 
to their full capacity. The Bayou Sara Lumber Com- 
pany, of Bayou Sara, is shut down for repairs, while 
the Owl Bayou Cypress Company, of Strader, has been 
interfered with to a slight extent during the week by 
adverse weather conditions. 

Yellow pine is holding its own, with indications of a 
slight increase in the foreign demand. The railroads 
are gradually getting into the market with increased 
vim and enthusiasm, indicating that rolling stock and 
equipment are to receive attention. Inquiries for cross- 
ties are brisk, the specifications requiring bids on con- 
signments of from 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 ties. Large 
quantities of ties of sap pine, heart pine and cypress 
are desired for northern and western points. The 
Southern Trading Company, of New Orleans, is at work 
on an inquiry from France for 10,000,000 oak ties to be 
supplied in the next three years. Specifications require 
that shipments be made to Havre. The Southern com- 
pany is sending sample shipments of oak ties to the 
Havre concern and expects to get at least a portion of 
the order. Oak ties as a rule are hard to find in great 
quantity, although the Railroad Tie Supply Company, of 
New Orleans, reports that it is supplying 200,000 of 
them to the Texas lines of the Cotton Belt system, while 
the Rock Island has been successful of late in securing 
a large quantity. 

The Folsom Lumber & Export Company, Folsom, 
has acquired additional yellow pine holdings, and will 
enlarge its saw mill. 

The Huie-Hodge Lumber Company has begun the con- 
struction of a railroad in the southern portion of Bien- 
ville parish, connecting with the line in operation from 
Jonesboro to Danville. The primary object is to supply 
the mills with timber, but the line will also carry freight 
and passengers. - 

The Fischer Lumber Company, for many years operat- 
ing a eypress and hardwood mill in this city, has been 
dissolved. C. B. Fischer, for $50,000, has acquired from 
the company considerable real estate and movable prop- 
erty in connection with the mill business. The company 
was forced to sell its site to the Orleans Levee Board. 
It is understood that C. B. Fischer will continue the 
business at a new location. 

W. H. Martz, general manager for the Chacahoula 
Cypress Company and the Vacherie Cypress Company, 
with offices in New Orleans, left this week on his an- 
nual vacation of five weeks, which he will combine with 
a business tour through the consuming territory and a 
visit to the Woodin-Hoyt Manufacturing Company, of 
New York, the owner of the two cypress plants. 

Henry E. Hardtner, well known yellow pine manufac- 
turer, has been elected representative to the Louisiana 
legislature from the parish of LaSalle. 

The big lumber wharf, one of the improvements rec- 
ommended by the Port Investigating Commission as an 
adjunct to the port’s facilities, is soon to become an 
accomplished fact. At the regular monthly meeting of 
the New Orleans Dock Board, President Hugh McClos- 
key was authorized to advertise for the work of con- 
struction. The wharf is to be 1,500 feet long and 60 
feet wide, and will extend from Napoleon avenue toward 
Audubon park. The National Lumber Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation will endeavor to have the board abide by its sug- 
gestions and recommendations to have sufficient protec- 
tion from the weather and a width great enough to per- 
mit of storing cars without having to pay terminal 
charges. 

According to advices from Waynesboro, Miss., John 
I. West, a prominent yellow pine manufacturer and the 
father of Lee West, president of the West-King Lum- 
ber Company, of Waynesboro, was stabbed August 14, 
it being alleged that Patrick West and a younger brother 
attacked their father. Warrants were issued for the 
arrest of the accused. 7 

William P. Sager, 50 years old, sawyer for the cir- 
eular side of the Calcasieu Long Leaf Lumber Com- 
pany’s mill at Lake Charles, was instantly killed just 
before noon August 16 and two other men slightly in- 
jured. A piece of yellow pine timber on which they 
were working caught on a head block, and when the 
carriage was reversed the loose end swung around, 
sweeping Sager from the carriage and against a fly- 


wheel. Simon Riley and James Boles were hurled from 
the carriage, but fell clear of the machinery an) eg. 
caped with minor injuries. Sager was a native of Mich- 
igan and had been employed in the Lake Charles saw 
mill district for twenty years. 

_Nick R. Freeland, Vicegerent Snark for the eastern 
district of Louisiana, Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo 
left this week for a six weeks’ pleasure tour thr ugh 
the West, and will go as far as Seattle. He was ac- 
— a = and mother-in-law. 

ne Woodward Supply Company, composed of Thor 
J. Woodward, jr., and Glidden i Werle machinery 
and mill supply people, will, on September 15, remove 
from 530 Natchez street to 336 Camp street. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


Mositez, ALA., Aug. 17.—The- strength which recently 
has developed in the sawn timber market on the Gulf 
has been maintained and the tendency is still upward 
and there seems to be no doubt that with the coming 
of the new season, but two weeks distant, there may 
be further advances recorded. While as high is 23% 
cents recently has been paid for timber on the Gulf 
due to demand for timber for immediate loading, still 
this price has not been maintained day and day out 
so that the market value of timber has been about 2 
cents under this figure. However, manufacturers feel 
that 22-cent timber is in sight, and some expect early 
advances, beyond that figure. Conditions in the Euro- 
pean markets do not warrant further advance, but stocks 
at the shipping ports are at so low an ebb that shipjers 
may find prices forced upward when completing their 
needs. Manufacture never was more restricted. 

_ Inquiries from abroad are few and the utmost effort 
is used to keep prices down. Stocks at the chief ports 
are below those of last year, but still fairly heavy; 
fresh, desirable wood or fair dimensions, however, is 
scarce. Competing woods from the Baltic and else- 
where seem to be advancing in price. 

Shipments to German and Holland ports have been 
much under the ordinary, influenced chiefly by the de- 
pressed state of business affairs in Germany, where some 
signs of coming betterment may be noted. The Med- 
iterranean trade has been good. The feature of the 
last week in the Gulf trade is the exports from Gulf- 
port, Miss., which reached a total of 11,000,000 feet of 
lumber, hewn and sawn timber. At least 5,000,000 feet 
went forward from other ports on the Gulf. 

Chartering for the South American trade was smaller 
during the last week than for some time, but inquiries 
have appeared in moderate number. Prices are firmly 
maintained, the mills making a specialty of this cutting 
having their order books well filled. No other branch 
of ‘the export trade in pitch pine has equalled this in 
activity since the beginning of the year. Exports to 
ee Plate the last week aggregated about 5,800,0U0 
eet. 

Inquiry for prime lumber is small, but such sales 
as have been made show little change in prices. Mills 
find little difficulty in disposing of all they can offer, 
but at prices slightly under those of two or three months 
ago. Any improvement in foreign demand will prob- 
ably work higher prices for prime lumber both to the 
shipper and the foreign buyer. 

_ The outward movement from the Gulf to South Africa 
since January 1 exceeds that of all last year, although 
1908 was the best in this trade for several years. The 
total so far this year is 12,256,444 feet, and other ship- 
ments are about to go forward, the year’s record prom- 
ising to compare favorably with records of other years. 
In 1903 over 22,000,000 feet went to South Africa, but 
subsequent years showed great reduction. Business con- 
ditions in this region are improving after a long period 
of exceeding depression. 

Business with the West Indies is quiet, although a 
few inquiries come in from week to week. Prices are 
firm and freights still tend upward. The mills are dis- 
posed to hold closely to their ideas of price, orders from 
other branches of the trade being plentiful. The outward 
movement to Cuban ports for seven months aggregates 
but 47,704,155 feet, this total including all exports from 
the Gulf by steam or sail from January 1 to August 1. 
The volume is below that of any similar period for 
several years. In the same period there has been cleared 
for Porto Rico 12,999,491 feet—not much less than the 
entire volume of business in that direction during the 
whole of 1908, and just about equalling that for seven 
months in 1907, which was the most active year ex- 
perienced in this trade with Porto Rico. Cuban exports 
during the last week were of trifling importance. About 
900,000 feet were cleared for Kingston and nothing for 
other West Indian ports. 

A steady movement is noticeable in the interior trade, 
the demand showing no falling off, prices continuing 
firm with advancing tendencies, and general expectation 
prevailing of further gains as the usual autumnal ac- 
tivity approaches. Railroad men continue to voice an 
improvement in the interior demand on the mills along 
their lines, with consequent demand for more cars. The 
big plant of the Vinegar Bend Lumber Company, at 
Vinegar Bend, is one of the latest of the large plants 
to run on full time because of increased business. 

_In the hardwood trade little variation is apparent, 
either in the local or foreign markets, the usual summer 
dullness prevailing in both. Improvement seems to be 
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taking place in the United Kingdom, and _ better trade 
is forecasted for London, Liverpool and Glasgow mar- 
kets, although sales are no more than moderate. The 
continental trade remains about the same, while good 
transactions are noted in the Mediterranean’ region. 





FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 


MoNTGOMERY, ALA., Aug. 16.—Favorable report has 
been given the forestry bill which was introduced in the 
legislature several weeks ago, and every indication is 
that the senate at an early opportunity will pass the bill 
along for final passage in the house. 

As presented to the senate by the committee on fish, 
game and forests, the bill is amended so as not to pro- 
hibit the destruction of trees of less than 12 inches 
diameter for sawmill purposes, nor the boxing of trees 
less than 15 inches in diameter for turpentining pur- 
poses. These two features have been the ones to which 
objection was found by the sawmill owners and lumber- 
men of Alabama. The bill, otherwise, is looked upon as 
a model one. 

It provides, among other things, for a fire marshal for 
the patrol of each county, compelling each county to 
appropriate at least $250 a year for the maintenance of 
such a patrol. 

During the seven months ended July 31, the property 
transfers as recorded amounted to $104,445 more than 
during the previous year. Property transfers during the 
same period amounted to $1,433,496, while during the 
first seven months of 1908 the transfers amounted to 
$1,329,051. 





. SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


LAKE CHARLES, La., Aug. 17.—Most mills in south- 
west Louisiana are running full time. Business is good, 
but not flattering. Orders are plentiful, but the general 
complaint among operators is that the market list has not 
yet reached the point where business is satisfactory. 
Yellow pine operators in this district are marketing 
at an advance of $1.75 over the list of January 1. 

In order to bring about a more equitable assessment 
of the timber lands in what is known as the Florida 
parishes of eastern Louisiana, one of the biggest timber 
sections of the state, the classification of these lands 
probably will be changed next year. It is said that class 
A, which ineludes the cutting off of 10,000 feet or over 
to the acre, will be changed so as to make 14,000 feet to 
the acre or over and so on. It also is whispered that 
reclassification of the timber in the western part of the 
state will be made next year. 

The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company billed out one 
of the largest cargoes ever leaving the port of Port Ar- 
thur last week. The cargo went to Hamburg, Germany, 
on the big steamship Asian and consisted of 2,500,000 
feet of excellent sawn timber. 

W. P. Weber, president of the Powell Lumber Com- 
pany, of Lake Charles, has returned from St. Louis, Mo., 
where he was successful in placing several large orders 
for his mills at Lake Charles and Edna. 

The Miller-Link Lumber Company, operating a num- 
ber of large miils in this territory, has the material 
assembled for beginning work on the extension of the 
Orange & Northwestern railroad. 

R. P. Fox, general manager and promoter of the Lake 
Arthur, Jennings & Northern railway, states that the 
proposed new line will be 110 miles long, extending from 
Lake Arthur, via Jennings to Alexandria. 

E. T. Pickett, secretary, treasurer and manager of the 
Tri-State Lumber Company, of Kansas City, was a vis- 
itor to southern mills this week. 

Charles O. Weimar, of Houston, is organizing an ex- 
port company. 

N. D. Pope, president of the Hodge Fence & Lumber 
Company, has sailed for Italy, where he will spend the 
remainder of the summer. Mrs. Pope went to Italy in 
June and took a villa near Venice. 

W. F, Ryder and Leo Ryder, accompanied by their 
femilies, are visiting on the Pacific coast, taking in the 
Seattle exposition and other points of interest. 

The big mill of the Bayou Sara Lumber Company, at 
St. Francisville, closed down this week for repairs. The 
mill employs about 150 men. 

Thirty-two thousand acres of marsh land, some of it 
dotted with red cypress, was sold last week by the 
Orange Land Company of Lake Charles to a New Or- 
leans party. The land will be drained and reclaimed, 
and the eypress sold. 

_ Machinery is on the ground for the enlargement of 
the Ferguson saw mill at Lake Arthur. The mill cuts 
both pine and cypress. 

Gillett & Co., of Ville Platte, have completed a saw 
mill. It will eut hardwood. 





WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 


PENSACOLA, Fia., Aug. 17.—Improvement has been 
uarked in export, as well as interior lumber and timber 
markets in this district, and the outlook is that August 
and September will be the banner months of the year. 
Che foreign market is particularly good, and the demand 
has been so great that prices have advanced from 1 to 
2 cents a foot on an average since the first of the month, 
with promise of a still greater increase. 

The interior market is steady, with a volume of in- 
quiries that guarantees the manufacturer a market for 
all lumber cut during the summer months. Fall business 
1s expected to be heavy, as stocks are reported small in 
all centers, and exceptionally light at plants, many of 
which have been closed three or four months on account 
of an inactive market and low prices. 

The onward movement of sawn timber and lumber for 
foreign markets for three weeks has been the heaviest 
known for four years. Sawn timber has been moved 
in large quantities, many steamer cargoes going out to 





buyers whose stocks had become depleted. The South 
American trade for sawn timber has been heavy and 
continues so, to judge from the number of inquiries for 
cargo lots. A fleet of sailing vessels and steamers suffi- 
cient to carry out 40,000,000 feet of lumber and timber 
is in port, while the list of vessels cleared for this port 
number over twenty, some of which are of large ton- 
nage. 

A record for shipments of lumber and timber, which 
has never been equalled along the Gulf coast for one 
day’s business, was made when more than 10,000,000 
superficial feet went to foreign ports, being carried out 
in five steamers and two sailing vessels: The record 
heretofore was 6,000,000 teet, made several years ago 
at this port. 

The Hand Lumber Company, one of the oldest and 
largest manufacturers of lumber and timber in the Flor- 
ida-Alabama district, has decided to close down its plant 
at Dolive, Ala., due to depleted forest lands in that 
section. The company will dispose of its holdings there 
and probably will locate at some point where timber 
can be secured more advantageously. 

The Southport Lumber Company, which already has a 
fair sized plant at Southport, is to add materially to 
its equipment. Today several carloads of new machinery 
passed through the city for that point. 

Although business is brisk with manufacturers, three 
or four of the largest plants in the district are prepar 
ing to close: down for annual machinery repairs. They 
will be idle for three or‘ four weeks. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC SITUATION. 


North Carolina Pine Shows Decided Upward 
Trend—Manufacturers Find Improve- 
ment in Consuming Centers. 





NorFOLK, VA., Aug. 17.—Two strong features affect- 
ing trade have been brought to light, namely, the with- 
drawal by a’good many manufacturers of all outstanding 
quotations other than the existing market report, and 
the sharp advances on a number of items on North 
Carolina pine. 

In a resumé of the situation, R. H. Morris, secretary 
of the North Carolina Pine Association, had the follow- 
ing to say: ° 


I have received within the last ten days information from 
probably 100 sources that indicate an upward and onward 
movement of North Carolina pine. Prices .haye hardened 
and advanced on certain lines of stock, but the stiffness 
and firm attitude of mills cover the entire North Carolina 
pine product from box bark strips to thick uppers. Stocks 
at the mills are low. It is to be regretted that this is so. 
I had it from a very good friend of mine, a New York 
lumber dealer, that a large number of retail yard dealers 
in this state and over in New Jersey were shy of stock 
and were still holding off from buying. If they do not soon 
get busy they will be trying to sell regrets instead of luin 
ber. A certain lumber element of the North and East have 
an idea that the yards are piled high with stock and that 
manufacturers must let go. A graver error could not be 
entertained, for after subtracting that which is sold from 
) ere stocks of lumber at the mills throughout Virginia. 

North and South Carolina, the balance could be put in one 
New York or Chicago yard. 

The question was put to me, “Are prices going to ad- 
vance?” I want to say that prices already have advanced. 
and if indications amount to anything there must be of a 
necessity greater advances. It would be utterly impossible 
to rehabilitate all mills that are out of commission within 
a reasonable time. A great many smaller operations will 
not attempt to get into the game. 


C. S. and B. E. Gill, of the Southern Carolina Lumber 
Company, and B. C. Keator have been looking into the 
lumber situation. Their mill, located at Marion, 8. C., 
is one of the most modern and thoroughly equipped plants 
manufacturing North Carolina pine. 

P. E. Hanbury, sales manager of the Branning Manu- 
facturing Company, Edenton, N. C., said while in this 
city that the lumber situation looked more encouraging, 
with better prices, but that stocks were very low. He 
looks for a gradual and healthy expansion in North 
Carolina pine trade. 

C. E. Alleock, of Swain, Allcock & Swain, well known 
New York wholesalers, was in town accompanied by 
Harry Curran. Mr. Allcock stated that the metropoli- 
tan and outlying markets were showing a decided im- 
provement both as to price and demand, but that a few 
country dealers were deluding themselves with the idea 
that prices will not advance. Mr. Allcock looks for a 
splendid trade between now and fall. 

E. D. Wood, with James Strong & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., was in town getting requirements placed for the 
anticipated increase in trade. 

George W. Jones, eastern manager for the Camp 
Manufacturing Company, put in a few days in this 
section last week. Mr. Jones is optimistic as to the 
outlook. 

G. C. Talbot, official inspector for the North Carolina 
Pine Association, was in Norfolk for a few days in 
conference with the main office. 

J. L. Wiggins, superintendent of the rough lumber 
department of the Branning Manufacturing Company. 
is spending a few days at Ocean View with his family. 
Mr. Wiggins said that stocks of North Carolina pine 
were low in his immediate territory and that many of 
the smaller mills were not operating. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Aug. 18.—John N. Penrod, president 
of the Penrod Walnut Veneer Company, of Kansas 
City, Mo., one of the largest walnut and veneer concerns 
in the country, on a visit to this city, left last Monday 
evening for Norfolk, Va. Mr. Penrod is known as the 
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WE Solicit Your Inquiries 
on our specialties— 
Dimension 
Boards 
Shiplap 
Flooring 
and Finish. 


A .arge and well assorted stock enables 
us to make prompt shipment on all orders. 


MYERS LUMBER CO. 











Washington Fir Cedar and Scivnie 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
Minnesota Transfer Warehouse 


H. B.WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINN. 
4 MINNEAPOLIS, a 


Flooring, 
- | Ceiling, 
Bevel 


Siding and Finish. 
Long Timbers, Joists, 
Dimonsion, etc. 




















WESTERN PINE, IDAHO WHITE PINE, 
WESTERN PINE SHOP. 
Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace-Ballard Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








¢ | ) 
LONG d e . 
orscren Fir Timbers 
on SHORT Notice 
‘ ALSO 
GENERAL YARD STOCK 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS A SPECIALTY. 


Covington Lumber Co. 


Mills at Covington, Wash. Kent, Wash. | 


g Daily Capacity 75,000 Feet. 











Western Pine Lumber 


In all Forms for Yard Trade. 
Send us the HARD orders to fill. 


SPOKANE LUMBER COMPANY, 
MILAN, WASH. ’ 








FIR - SPRUCE - CEDAR 


SPECIAL STOCKS OF 


FACTORY LUMBER 
P. C. LEONARD LUMBER CO. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
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FIR 


FLOORING TIMBERS 
FINISH DIMENSION 
SIDING SHIPLAP 
CEILING TOWER STOCK 
MOULDINGS LATH. 


CEDAR 


SHINGLES BEVEL SIDING 


We are fully equipped for 
handling mixed orders. 


WAGNER & WILSON, 


(Incorporated) 


MONROE, - “ 








WASH. 




















r 
Our Specialty a 


Long Fir Timbers 


Spars, Piling, Poles, Posts, 
etc. We solicit your or- 
ders for Washington 
Lumber Products. 


Central Lumber Company 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 
os Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
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CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO. 


E. H. MEYER, Mgr. 
Manufactdrers and Wholesalers 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties and Rail- 
way Material, Mining Timber 
SPECIAL BILLS FOR RUSH ORDERS ARE OUR SPECIALTIES 
434 Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 


Telecode PORTLAND, OREGON 























ALL KINDS OF 


PaciFic Coast Propucts 


TRY OUR 


“SQUARE BRAND” 
Star A Star Shingles 


Large and Long Timbers a Specialty 


JAY S. HAMILTON LUMBER COMPANY 


PORTLAND, OREGON 














Pine and Fir | Box Shooks 


LUMBER MANUFACTURERS 
KLICKITAT PINE LUMBER COMPANY, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. GOLDENDALE, WASH. 





TO MAKE MONEY should use the Lumber- 


man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send fo: \lustrated booklet, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicaga 





he a king,’’ his company making a specialty of the 
wood. 

Among those who attended a conference of manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and others interested in the distribu- 
tion of yellow pine, which was called at Jacksonville, 
Fla., on the 12th by the Southern Pine Association, was 
Edward P. Gill, of William D. Gill & Son, of this city, 
and president of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange. Mr. 
Gill spent about a week in the South and came in touch 
with a number of the millmen of that section.. He found 
that a pronounced feeling of optimism prevails among 
them. 

J. Harry Kraft, of the J. L. Gilbert & Bro. Lumber 
Company, has gone to Atlantic City to spend his vaca- 
tion. 

The Baltimore colony at Atlantic City will be in- 
creased by the end of this week by John Galvin, the 
manager for the Horstmeier Lumber Company. 

R. E. Wood and H. J. Bowman, of the R. E. Wood 
Lumber Company, of this city, started last week on an 
automobile tour of Pennsylvania and other states. 

E. M. Terry, secretary of the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association, is spending a vacation of about 
one week at one of the Jersey coast resorts. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., Aug. 18.—Every phase of business in 
this territory is advancing. Banks are preparing to 
help market what probably will be one of: the state’s 
biggest cotton crops. 

J. W. Peters, of the United States Forest Service, was 
in conference early this week with Governor Brown and 
the state agricultural department about securing an 
authoritative statement of Georgia’s forest resources. 

A contract amounting to 100,000 feet of lumber to 
be used for concrete forms in ‘the erection of a local 
manufacturing plant has been placed with the Willing- 
ham-Tift Lumber Company, of this city. 

The demand is good for dimension timbers and high 
grades of both flat and rift flooring in 3-inch and 4- 
inch widths. For shingles and lath there is a notice- 
able increase in price. Railroads recently have placed 
big orders with car companies and the effect of this 
already is being felt. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., Aug. 17.—Yellow pine shows a 
further tendency to advance. 

That manufacturers are holding up prices is shown 
by the fact that wholesalers who booked orders at old 
prices have been unable to have them filled at the mills 
with but slight, if any, profit. The export trade, with 
the exception of sawn timbers, is improving steadily. 

The interior market is unusually brisk and prices have 
advanced materially throughout the list. From inter- 
views with a large number of millmen in this territory 
the deduction is drawn that their policy is not to create 
a fictitious market, but to get to a higher basis or close 
their mills till such a time arrives. 





SOUTHERN WEST VIRGINIA NEWS. 

BLUEFIELD, W. VA., Aug. 17.—Contrary to rumor, the 
Honaker Lumber Company, a million-dollar corporation, 
will remain at Honaker. The removal to Swords Creek, 
which, it is said, had been contemplated, would entail 
too heavy an expense. The plant, when completed, will 
represent an outlay of about $500,000. 

The 3-band saw mill will have a daily capacity of 
100,000 feet, and besides this there will be a planing 
mill and an extract plant. The company already had 
spent $75,000 on the initial work at Honaker, but sus- 
pended operations because it appeared that it would be 
held up by the land owners in that vicinity for rights 
of way. Manager Perley went to Pittsburg, Pa., a 
short time ago and laid the matter before the directors, 
who instructed him to move the mill if the people were 
not inclined to settle on a fair basis. This action, it is 
thought, is responsible for the change of attitude on the 
part of land owners. The company owns large timber 
tracts in Russell, Buchanan and Dickerson counties. 





THE MARCH OF THE SAW MILL. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Aug. 17.—One of the most striking 
features of the general lumber situation in the western 
part of North Carolina is the gradual march of the saw 
mill westward, beginning in the west central, or Pied- 
mont section and continuing toward the mountains. 
Lands in many sections of the foothill country have 
come to be valued almost entirely according to their 
timber assets. Adjoining tracts may be sold, one for 
$10 or $15 an acre, and the next at from $75 to $100 an 
acre, according to the timber stand. 

At this season of the year owners of forest land are 
busy cutting out the available timber, which is usually 
hauled by wagon to the nearest manufacturing town or 
railroad station for shipment. Many new roads have 
been opened up during recent years, so that much of 
the foothill section is exhausted of standing timber. 
However, there is sufficient left to keep many saw mills 
busy, and the getting out of timber and lumber in con- 
venient lengths forms one of the chief sources of income 
to the holder of otherwise comparatively valueless lands 
in an area about 100 miles wide and 125 or more in 
length, running parallel with the Appalachian mountain 
chain. 

Oak, pine, and some of the commoner hardwoods are 
the chief products of this section, while the more valu- 
able timbers are found in the mountain fastnesses. The 
same situation applies largely to east Tennessee and 
Kentucky. 

One problem that is receiving attention is that of 
getting raw material for the hundreds of woodworking 
plants located in this semimountain area when the local 


‘kirmess here. 


supply has been exhausted, and this contingency has 
been anticjpated in some towns, ; 

Forestry is a science unknown to many of the smaller 
operators, who go through their timbered lands ruth. 
lessly. The necessity of teaching the small land owners 
of the section the importance of conserving their ro. 
sources is one of the greatest needs of this section, 
While the cutting out of timber in the mountains proper 
is going on at a fast rate, this timber is largely cop. 
trolled by well-financed lumber interests, which, realizing 
the necessity of scientific forestry, are accomplishin 
much to preserve the young timber and at the same time 
are teaching the small owners of timber lands the value 
of saving the small trees for a later cutting. 


OBITUARY. 


James Travis. ; 
MILWAUKEE, WIs., Aug. 17.—Captain James Travis, who 
has sailed lumber boats for the se Lumber Company, 
of this city, for forty-three years, dropped dead in the engine 
room of his vessel, the Jesse Spalding, opposite Lexington. 
He was born at Port Cribitt, Ont., in 1839 








H. J. Meagher. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 14.—H. J. Meagher, a timber dealer 
with offices in the Lumbermen’s building, died Tuesday after- 
noon, August 10, at the Good Samaritan hospital of heart 
trouble. He was 62 years old and is survived by his wife 
and two daughters. The family came here four years ago 
from Boston, Mass. 


William Rogers. 
Batu, Mr., Aug. 16.—William Rogers, one of the oldest 
shipbuilders in Maine, died at his home in this city last 


week, aged 84. He built ninety-eight vessels, aggregatin 
$1,000 tons. lei 


Mrs. A. M. Simpson, 


San Francisco, Aug. 12.—The death of Mrs. A. M. Simp- 
son, wife of Captain Simpson, the millionaire pionecr lum- 
berman of this coast, occurred August 10 at her home, 
2200 Pacific avenue. She was a refined, sweet and gentle 
woman. She took a keen interest in many charitable organi- 
zations and was active in a quiet way during the recent 

Surrounding her at her bedside when she 
passed away were her husband, her three sons, Louis J., 
Edgar M. and Henry W., and her daughter Edith. She was 
a native of Racine, Wis. 


A. G. LaBesse. 


_ Houston, Tex., Aug. 11.—A. G. LeBesse died at his home 
in this city Saturday morning at the age of 50 years. Mr. 
LaBesse moved here from Lake Charles, La., about a year 
ago and has been up to within a few weeks of his death 
engaged as superintendent and general manager for the 
Magnoiia Lumber Company’s mill and yards at Harrisburg. 


Thomas H. Gage. 

GURDON, ARK., Aug. 12.—-Thomas H. Gage, aged 70, general 
manager for the Grayson-McLeod Lumber Company, of this 
city, for twenty years, was found dead in a small office at 
the planing mill August 10. His head and face were bruised 
in such a manner that it is believed he was beaten to death. 
Several negroes in the neighborhood are under arrest. 


Cc. G., Carpenter. 


CUMBERLAND, Mp., Aug. 13.—C. G. Carpenter, 48 years 
old, forman for the plant of the Kulp Lumber Company, of 
Oldtown, died suddenly August 6 at the Alleghany hospital, 
this city. He underwent an operation, but was thought to 
be on the road to recovery. He was a prominent member 
of the Elks, Eagles, Red Men and other fraternal organiza- 
tions. Interment was at Lewisburg, Pa. 


Rudolph J. Finck. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 17.—Rudolph J. Finck, one of the 
best known young lumbermen in the city, who had his 
brokerage office in the Keller building, died suddenly of apop- 
lexy. Mr. Finck became a bankrupt last year, but started 
in again and was meeting with fair success. He was 35 
years old, fond of outdoor sports and popular with the lumber 
fraternity. He was secretary of the National Fox Hunters’ 
Association and had taken part in many of the meets of 
the organization. 


Charles F. Porter. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Aug. 10.—Charles F. Porter, a Bush- 
wick district resident for forty years and for many years a 
timber inspector for the United. States government at tie 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, died Tuesday at his residence in this 
city. He was born in London, England, July 20, 1829, and 
with his parents early settled in Kentucky. Six years ago 
he was stricken with blindness. 


PPB PBIAP PDP PPP PPP 


OMNIVOROUS PROPENSITIES OF GOAT UTIL- 
IZED IN FORESTRY. 


The fact that an angora goat will eat almost any- 
thing in the form of vegetation is taken advantage of 
by workers on the Lassan national forest in California, 
who are utilizing 3,000 of these angoras for cutting trails 
for fire patrols through the undergrowth on the slopes 
of the mountains. The goats have been divided into two 
herds and are kept within the areas over which it is de- 
sired that they should feed. At the outset it was feared 
that the goats would not eat the manzanita, but it »as 
been found that where there is nothing else to eat the 
goats will eat even that, and as a consequence the suc- 
cess of the experiment in this forest has been complete. 
The lateness of the grazing season this year delayed 
operations somewhat, but since they have begun the 
progress has been rapid and this means of clearing the 
trails not only saves considerable expense but supports 
3,000 goats satisfactorily. 





The Coats-Larkins Shingle & Timber Company, Ray 
mond, Wash., reports that on June 23 it cut and packed 
in ten hours on five Sumner upright machines 253,000 
stars. This company makes a specialty of manufactur 
ing for car and cargo shipments. 





The Pennsylvania railroad this fall will set out about 
1,000,000 trees, which will have made a total of 3,430,000 
trees planted by this corporation within three years. 


“These trees when matured will furnish a reserve for 


timber and ties. 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST MILL CENTERS. 


Adequate Fire Protection on Tideland Property—A Good Month for Lumber Exportation— 
Trade Healthy—Shingles in Demand. 








WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


Tacoma, WasH., Aug. 17.—After years of delay dur- 
ing which such important industries as the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company, The Wheeler-Osgood Com- 
pany, the Dempsey Lumber Company and scores of other 
manufacturing plants on the tidelands have been allowed 
to go without adequate fire protection so far as the city 
was concerned, indications now are that a fire house will 
be built on the tidelands at once and equipped and 
manned. Pursuant.to a petition of the Dempsey Lum- 
ber Company and others, the city council has decided to 
build and equip and man a station provided the indus- 
tries affected will donate a site. The mills and factories 
on the tidelands employ thousands of men and have 
always had to furnish their own fire protection, the near- 
est stations being in the main business district and sev- 
eral minutes run from any of these plants, so once a 
fire got started it could gain great headway before any 
fire apparatus from the city could reach the scene. The 
mills and factories have sprinkler systems and other 
protection of their own, the St. Paul mills maintaining a 
fire department among its own employees, with an expert 
fireman in charge. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, of Everett, has 
as yet made no decision as to the size and character of 
the building it will erect on its property at South Elev- 
enth and A streets. A project is on foot to erect a large 
building a portion of which will be used by the Commer- 
cial Club, which is seeking a new home. A meeting of 
the club is to be held in a few days to consider it. The 
Weyerhaeuser company is ready to erect a large building 
of six, eight or ten stories, as may be required, provid- 
ing there is'a demand for it, or will be content to erect 
a smaller building suitable for its own home and general 
offices. The building was ordered at the recent annual 
meeting of the company and Secretary R. L. McCormick 
says plans are just now waiting on the desire of the 
Commercial Club. 


Lumber Cargo Exports. 


Local millmen state that, all things considered, July 
was a fair month for cargo exports of lumber. The 
harbormaster’s July report shows water shipments of 
8,848,852 feet which, while not as large as June, are 
nearly 4,000,000 feet in excess of July last year. - Of 
the total 4,436,852 feet went to foreign ports and 4,412,- 
000 feet to coastwise points. The foreign fleet included 
steamer Eir with 800,000 feet for South America, 
schooner A. B. Johnson with 518,835 feet for Guaymas, 
Blue Funnel liner Antilochus with 518,835 feet for the 
orient, Hamburg-American liner Salatis with 824,486 
feet for South America, schooner Alex T. Brown with 
811,045 feet for Callao, and miscellaneous shipments of 
about 800,000 feet. : 

The Washington Manufacturing Company has its 
plant in the east end running steadily and President 
August von Boecklin states that there is a fair demand 
for porch columns, which this company makes exclusively, 
but that prices are not what they ought to be and that 
manufacturers keep cutting despite the demand. Mr. 
von Boecklin is also president of the Manley-Moore Lum- 
ber Company, of which John E. Manley is secretary. 
This company is finding the market excellent with a fair 
fall outlook. 

George S. Long, resident agent of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, was in Spokane last week attending 
the meetings of the National Irrigation Congress. Mr. 
Long was one of the chief speakers on ‘‘lumbermen’s 
day.’’ 

One of the notable timber land deals of the recent 
weeks was recorded Monday at the county auditor’s 
office, the Valley Mill Company, of Buckley, a small 
town tributary to Tacoma, transferring.all the land it 
owns in this county to M. D. Cadwell, who in turn trans- 
ferred it to the Big Bend Land Company, the home 
office of which is in Spokane. The land comprises about 
500 acres and the consideration is given as $86,000: The 
mill company will log off the land, after which the land 
company will divide it into acreage tracts and place it 
on the market, it is said. 

A. W. Hughes, of Tacoma, is at the head of the Hughes 
Lumber Company, whose plant is located at Ardena, near 
Puyallup. The eompany ships most of its lumber to 
Tacoma. It started in February with an output of 12,000 
feet, which has since been increased to between 15,000 
and 20,000 feet. The Milwaukee railroad is putting in 
a spur track to the mill which will increase its shipping 
facilities. Mr. Hughes says he has not had to seek an 
order for two months and that prices have gone up 
lately 50 cents to $1 and that the outlook is better than 
it has been in years. 

Officials of the transportation department of ‘the 
Northern Pacific railroad say they look for no car short- 
age this year on their line unless grain exporters should 
demand unusually quick shipment or there should be a 
shortage in vessels, neither of which is in prospect now, 
the exporters state. The officials state that the wheat 
crop is beginning to move, about fifteen cars daily on 
the average being loaded through the wheat belt, and 
that distribution of equipment has been so made as to 
handle the prospective bumper wheat crop with dispatch 
and without interfering with other traffic. The first 
wheat began moving ten days ago and the demand for 
cars is said to be steadily increasing. New crop hay is 
also moving and is expected to reach its maximum in 
about ten days. The transportation officials say the 





demand from lumbermen for cars has been getting 
stronger daily. The settlement of rate troubles, tariff 
agitation and other matters which has kept the lumber 
market upset for about two years is having noticeable 
effect on the market. 


Two Big Shipments. 


The Pacific National Lumber Company has completed 
the cargo of the bark Sea King, bound for Bath. The 
cargo includes 300 spars, some of which are the largest 
ever sent from Tacoma by water, measuring up to 30x30 
by 18 feet. There is also about 400,000 feet of ship 
timbers in the cargo. This is the second cargo of this 
kind the Pacific National has sent to the Atlantic and 
it now has in port the ship Henry Failing, which will 
take a similar cargo. The two vessels have been sold 
on the Atlantic and are to be converted into barges after 
delivering their cargoes. 

Another big shipment of lumber for the Philippines 
has been made by the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Com- 
pany, going forward on the British steamer Oceano, 
which has been discharging a cargo from the orient. 
The shipment will aggregate 1,500,000 feet. The Chilean 
bark Beflast is taking a large cargo at the Danaher Lum- 
ber Company’s mill for Callao and schooner Aloha is 
at the Tacoma Mill Company’s mill loading a cargo for 
the Hawaiian islands. The St. Paul mills also have 
another large consignment of material to go to Alaska. 

The July report of the city building inspector shows 
182 permits issued last month, involving an expenditure 
of $333,604.90. 

Everett G. Griggs, president, and the board of trustees 
of the Chamber of Commerce are interesting themselves 
in an effort to persuade the government to purchase a 
strip of land on each side of the fine highway leading to 
Tacoma and the national park in order to preserve it in 
its natural state. A blueprint showing the land sug- 
gested and the names of the property owners has been 
forwarded to the secretary of the interior with the peti- 
tion. The securing of a stretch a quarter of a mile on 
each side of the road is suggested. The Seattle Chamber 
of Commerce is also interested in the project. 

Howard Elliott, president of the Northern Pacific 
Railway Company, is in Tacoma. It is said his visit 
has to do with the details anent the trackage agreement 
between the Union Pacific, Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern for joint use of the line from Tacoma to Port- 
land and it is thought likely announcement of the begin- 
ning of Union Pacific train service may soon follow. 
Millmen are anxious to see the Union Paeific come in and 
its lines open to them for fall trade. The contract for 
double tracking the line between Tacoma and Portland 
has been awarded to Winston Bros., of Minneapolis, 
Minn., at a figure said to approximate $1,600,000. The 
contractors have already begun assembling teams and will 
rush work between Tacoma and Kalama. Winston Bros. 
built much of the Milwaukee main line in Montana. 

William C. Wheeler, president of the Wheeler-Osgood 
Company, has had visiting him this summer his son, 
Rev. R. C. Wheeler. 

H. C. Salsich, president of the Salsich Lumber Com- 

pany, of McKenna, and who is also interested in the 
Eatonville Lumber Company at Eatonville, both large 
new plants, is a recent visitor. 
* H. 8. Mitchell, president of the Eatonville Lumber 
Company, whose fine new plant at Eatonville is in opera- 
tion, reports demand for lumber improving, more par- 
ticularly for the upper grades, and at fair prices, and 
he believes that conditions are going to improve steadily. 
He also finds a better demand for lumber for export. 
The plant of the Eatonville Lumber Company is modern 
and strictly up to date. The logging is done over stand- 
ard gage railroad within half a mile of the mill. The 
saw mill has been in operation a couple of months, and 
work is now progressing on the planing mill and dry 
kilns, which will soon be completed. 





FIRE DESTROYS MILL. 


Tacoma, WASH., Aug. 12.—The entire plant of the 
Howell-Hill Mill Company, Midland, at the intersection 
of the Tacoma Eastern railroad and the Tacoma-Puyal- 
lup electric line, was totally destroyed by fire about 7 
o’clock last night. The loss will be about $20,000, par- 
tially covered by insurance. The company is owned by 
Clarence E. Hill, of the Hill Lumber Company, of this 
city, and by J. O. Howell, of Midland. It consisted of 
a saw mill of about 25,000 feet capacity and a shingle 
mill of about 60,000 capacity, besides a dry kiln, lumber 
shed, office and oil sheds. Only the office books and fur- 
niture were saved. Over 700 cords of shingle bolts and 
about 150,000 feet of lumber in the yards went up-in 
smoke. Seven railroad cars loaded with shingles and 
shingle bolts were also destroyed. The fire was discov- 
ered in the dry kiln at 6:50 p. m. by the night watch- 
man. In fifteen minutes the entire plant was on fire. 
The blaze is supposed to have started from sparks from a 
passing locomotive or from spontaneous combustion in 
the kiln. The owners have not considered yet whether or 
not they will rebuild. A small shingle mill owned by 
them and located not far from the burned plant will be 
kept running. 


WELL EQUIPPED AND PROGRESSIVE PLANT. 


Otympi1A, WasH., Aug. 14—The Mumby Lumber & 
Shingle Company, whose plant at Bordeau is running 
steadily, is one of the best equipped on the Coast. With 





THE BELT FOR WEAR 


is SHULTZ SABLE RAWHIDE. 


One of our 26-inch Sable Belts was in operation 
for 26 years, and then it wasn’t worn out, It was 
cut up and made into narrower belts, which are 
still in use. Do you know of any other belt which 
will wear as long as this? 

Our SABLE RAWHIDE BELTING is complete 
in itself. It is all leather, that is the reason it can 
be cut up. You don’t have to coat it with some 
dressing to make it stick or to make the insides of 
canvass to give it strength. The rawhide interior is 
so tough and pliable that the belt will stand any 
amount of service. The original texture of the hide 
is not destroyed and therefore it will cling to the 
pulley surface. Send for our Booklet No. ‘‘2.’’ 


Shultz Belting Company 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Boston 





New York Philadelphia 


43. 











_ MONARCH STUMP PULLER 


Pulls stumps 7 feet diameter. Guaranteed 
for twelve months and a strain of 460 horse 
power. Catalogue and discounts address 


ZIMMERMAN STEEL CO., Lone Tree, lowa 


= TACOMA, WASH. “ami 











We Ship Promptly 


FIR LUMBER 


Vertical Grain 


FLOORING 


RED CEDAR 
LUMBER and 
SHINGLES 


Eastern Office: 
HARRISON G, FOSTER, 
849-851 Security Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr.Co, 


TACOMA, WASH. 
E. G. GRIGGS, President 
A. G. FOSTER, Vice-President 
GEORGE BROWNE, Sec’y and Treas. 
C. A. TER, Ass’t Sec’y and Treas. 
C. W. GRIGGS, Chairman Board of T: 


i JN Ht 
CC ant 


FIR TIMBERS | 


Railroad and Bridge Material 
YARD STOCK 
GOOD GRADES 
QUICK SHIPMENTS OUR SPECIALTY 


Can ship via Milwaukee, N. P. and connecting lines. 
Codes: Telecode; Universal 


FREDRICKSON LUMBER CO. 


Bankers Trust Bidg., TACOMA, WASH. 
Mills at Fredrickson, Wash. 











the present equipment which consists of an Allis-Chal- 
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Are Try Upright 
Red Cedar 


You Shingles in 
Ready? Straight Cars 


1x4 inch Vertical Grain Fir Flooring. 
¥%x4 inch Fir Beaded Ceiling. 

1x6 inch Fir Drop Siding. 
34x6 inch Cork Fir Bevel Siding. 
3x4 inch and 6 inch Red Cedar Siding. 


QUICK SHIPMENTS. GRADES GUARANTEED, 


FIR YARD STOCK A SPECIALTY. 


Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Eastern Representatives: J. D. HAYFORD, Fargo, N.-D.; 
J.A. UHLER, Burlington, Ia.;R.T. MEANS, McPherson, Kan, 











Manufacturers of the Peerless 


“Sauk Valley Soft Fir” 


Mills at DARRINGTON, WASH. 











READY TO LOAD 


10 cars Ix4 to 1x24 C. Select 


WESTERN PINE 


Can include limited amount 1%. 


Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Co, 


“The Transit Car Folks’”’ 


Prescott, Ark. OMAHA Seattle, Wash. 








FIR LUMBER»? TIMBERS 


MIXED CARS OF 


CEDAR LUMBER AND SHINGLES 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 


LUMBER COMPANY 


709 White Building, 


SEATTLE 


MILLS AT GREEN SPUR. WASH. 
SHIPMENTS VIA SOO LINE. NO. PAC. & GN. 











ouat of RED GEDAR SHINGLES 


are acknowledged the best upright machine 
made shingles on the market today. 


FIR AND CEDAR LUMBER 
Parker-Bell Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Mills at Pilchuck and Milldale, Wash, 
Waddill-Lingham LumbdrCo.. Southwestern Representative 


311 Keith-Perry B'dg., Kansas City, Mo, 














mers band mill, edger and trim saws, the plant has a 
capacity of 75,000 feet a day. It is the intention of 
the management to install a resaw within a short time, 
expecting to increase the output 100,000 feet every ten 
hours. The machinery in the mill is of a very heavy 
type and should never have to be replaced. The car- 


riage is of especially long design, capable of cutting ~ 


timbers up to 100 feet in length and over. In addition 
to the saw mill this company has a shingle mill with a 
capacity of 250,000 shingles a day. This probably will 
be removed from its present site in the near future to 
give more capacity to the log pond. 

The same interests are identified with the Mumby 
Lumber & Shingle Company as those of the Mason 
County Logging Company, the president of which is 
Thomas Bordeau, of Seattle, well known lumberman and 
logger. S. C. Mumby when not superintending the 
affairs of the company from its office in Olympia, assists 
his brother George in the management of the mill end 
of the business. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


EVERETT, WASH., Aug. 17.—Again the usual annual car 
shortage cry is being heard in Everett and generally 
throughout the Northwest, for millmen are beginning to 
experience an inability to secure rail shipment facilities 
owing to crop movements already started in the middle 
states. Locally the growing scarcity of cars as yet has 
not been felt to any alarming degree, for while empties 
are not as easily ovtained as they were last week, they 
are not by any means out of reach, and yet the present 
situation is viewed as a harbinger of what naturally may 
be expected in the Northwest during the next thirty days. 
So far as Great Northern and Northern Pacific cars 
are concerned, some mills report more or less difficulty 
in securing Coast accommodation, but the greatest diffi- 
culty is met on the Soo line,.as in instances connections 
over that road, it is said, are impossible to procure. 

Speaking generally the lumber trade is healthy and 
growing. The improved prices and demand chronicled 
last week continue to exist, according to a majority of 
manufacturers. Logging camps are operating to meet 
demands of the mills and are selling outputs at fair 
prices, especially cedar. With shingles the outlook re- 
mains practically the same as a week ago, the demand 
being fair and orders coming in well. Logging camps 
and shingle bolt camps are being considerably harrassed 
by fires running through workings, but as yet no dis- 
astrous fires have resulted in the loss of standing tim- 
ber. 

The Ferry-Baker Lumber Company, recently taken 
over by stockholders of the Port Blakeley Lumber Com- 
pany, who are in charge of the plant, makes the state- 
ment that prices are better and that plenty of orders 
are on the books. The company states that it is begin- 
ning to feel the car shortage. 

The Puget Sound Casket Company, which moved its 
manufacturing plant to this city from Bellingham some 
time ago, has doubled its payroll and now has a working 
personnel of twenty-two employees. ; 

Mr. Saylor, of the Salzer Mill Company, reports busi- 
ness good and prices holding steadily to the advance of 
last weex. Prices on drop siding and ,dimension are 
considerably better than was the ease thirty days ago. 
The company is meeting with no special difficulty in 
securing Northern Pacific and Great Northern cars as 
yet, though they find it hard to secure accommodations 
over the Soo line. The company is working on several 
partial cargoes, including a shipment to go on the steam- 
ship Nebraskan, due in a short time, and consigned -to 
Mexico. 

The Washington State Shingle Grading Association is 
continuing its work of attempting to abolish transfer 
points. D. A. Ford, secretary, is sending letters to manu- 
facturers throughout the state seeking codperation in 
the plan of eliminating the policy of allowing transit 
stocks to accumulate at various points throughout the 
middle states, which, it is claimed by the association, 
has a decided tendency to hold down trade success. 

The Weidauer & Lansdown Company, manufacturer 
of lumber and mill work, states that its lumber business 
is improving, a better demand being noticeable and 
prices stiffening, principally on timbers and yard stocks. 
The company also notices a fair demand for columns 
from the Southwest. 

H. W. Stuchell, manager for the Eclipse Mill Com- 
pany, this city, says the demand for fir and cedar lum- 
ber is greater than the supply and his company has sold 
nearly all of its surplus stock at a good price. He 
said: 

We. have booked eleven straight cars of cedar siding for 
the New England territory the last four days, which prac- 
tically cleans up our surplus cedar siding. We sold 420,000 
feet of drop siding to one firm, which cleaned up all the 
drop siding, and the only lumber that we care to sell at 
the present time is V. G. flooring, and we are not at all 
anxious to sell that without we can get our price, as we are 
quite confident that we will get a better price during Septem- 


ber and October for both fir and cedar lumber than we can 
expect at the present time. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 

CENTRALIA, WASH., Aug. 14.—Mills along the South 
Bend branch of the Northern Pacifie are busier than 
they have been for some time. As an indication of the 
improvement in trade, F. W. Luedinghaus, of Lueding- 
haus Bros., Dryad, Wash., says that inquiries and 
orders are coming in freely. ‘‘We have enough timber 
orders to keep us busy for sixty days,’’ said Mr. Lued- 
inghaus; ‘‘these we took at advanced prices. Most 
of the orders now received are marked ‘rush,’ which 


indicates that consumers are waiting until they must 


have the material béfore ordering. With the volume 
of business in sight, millmen are warranted in asking 
higher or living prices, as the cost and selling prices 


— —_e 
have been so-close the last two years it has been * 
difficul€ problem ‘to" know whether or not the cost hag 
not been higher than the selling price.’’ 

The Wisconsin Lumber Company, whose plant is a 
Littell, four miles west of here, is experiencing 2 bette 
demand. Speaking of the situation, Ralph Shead Says 
that the company has more business offered than it 
can handle and is getting from 50 cents to $1.50 mom 
for stock now than from two to four weeks ago. The 
prospect looks very good to him, 

Harm & Brown, Tenino, Wash., report the demand for 
porch columns in the Pennsylvania, Illinois and Iowa 
territory exceptionally good. This concern makes q 
specialty of porch columns and is capable of turning 
out 400 columns a day, having recently made some ip, 
provements in the porch column factory which jp. 
creased its output considerably. F. D. Harm, president 
of the company, states that there is a much better tone 
to the lumber market than at any other time this year 
and is of the opinion that business should continue to 
pick up. 

New Mill Begins Sawing. 

The fine new mill of Mentzer Bros., at Tenino, Wash, 
has been completed and began sawing a week or go 
ago. They report business on their books to keep 
them running steadily. The mill is equipped with a 
circular saw, edger, band resaw, trim saws and Stetson 
& Ross sizer, giving it a capacity of 75,000 feet of 
lumber in ten hours. Later it is the intention to con- 
struct a shingle mill and a lath mill. A porch column 
factory has just been added with a capacity of between 
350 and 400 columns a day, and will be ready for oper. 


ation next week. Mentzer Brothers own about 100. - 


000,000 feet of timber, have four miles of logging rail. 
road and intend to add another half mile this fall, 
They have one H. K, Porter locomotive and three 


. donkeys, which gives an output sufficient to keep the 


mill running steadily. T. F. Mentzer, who looks after 
the mill end of the company’s business, at Tenino, 
states there is a good demand for rough clear and also 
column stock in the rough. C. A. Mentzer makes his 
headquarters at 520 Berlin building, Tacoma, where 
the firm also maintains an office. 

A Lumber Secretary’s Mill. 

T. H. MacLafferty, secretary of the Southwestern 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and of the 
Blumauer Lumber Company, Tenino, Wash., states that 
there is a considerably better tone to the lumber 
market, with prices firmer than they have been hereto- 
fore this year. The Blumauer Lumber Company does 
an extensive business in timbers and the demand for 
this class of stock, according to Mr. MacLafferty, has 
been very good of late. He states that his company 
has found no trouble in keeping plenty of orders on 
its books at all times. When the lumber business is 
quiet, this same MacLafferty has-a habit of building 
automobiles, and in point of construction, is able to 
boast of about as fine a car as can be found in the 
West—one he built himself. His latest achievement is 
a patent car stake which is meeting with great success. 

The Coal Creek Lumber Company, Chehalis, Wash., 
recently added two porch column machines to its mill 
and will be able to turn out in the neighborhood of 
200 columns a day. This. company’s saw mill has a 
capacity of about 75,000 feet of lumber in ten hours 
and can turn out all sizes up to 100 feet in length. 
A. H. Brown, of the company, states that he finds a 
better demand for all grades of lumber and believes 
the turning point has been reached and from now on 
conditions should continue to improve. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Aug. 17.—Improvement continues 
gradual in the number of inquiries and orders received 
on the Coast from eastern rail shipping territory. Prices 
have stiffened and a better feeling prevails. Conserva- 
tive lumbermen, however, are of the opinion that this 
year will not see a big increase in the volume of busi- 
ness offered. Others feel that with crops harvested and 
out of the way, increased building throughout the rural 


. districts will be the result, and naturally there will come 


with it increased demand for lumber from this section. 
Buyers for wholesalers traveling throughout the Pacific 
Coast section state that millmen are not willing to accept 
prices that have prevailed for the first seven months this 
year, but are holding out for quotations nearer the list. 

The shingle market while showing a fluctuating tel- 
dency during the last two weeks is, nevertheless, on the 
upward trend, and prices are again firmer. This is @ 
condition that prevails on the Coast only. Transit stocks 
are diminishing consiaerably below the level for the same 
period last year. 

Coastwise conditions seem to show a slight improve 
ment in the demand for lumber. Offshore there appears 
to be more inquiries out than for some weeks and char 
ters are in some instances higher, with a slight increase 
in the volume of business. 

John A. Humbird, St. Paul, Minn., president of the 
Humbird Lumber Company, Sandpoint, Ida., accom: 
panied by his brother, D. Humbird, of Hudson, Wis., and 
a nephew, W. M. Roberts, of Cumberland, Md.; were vis 
itors in Seattle this week on their way to Chomainus, 
B. C., to look over the plant of the Victoria Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, of which John A. Humbird 38 
president. While on the way west the party visited at 
Sandpoint and Spokane with T. J. Humbird, manager 
for the Humbird Lumber Company, and with him took 4 
run up into the Clearwater country to look over the tim 
ber holdings of the Clearwater Timber Company, of 
which John A. Humbird is also at the head. 

Building permits issued for July show that Seattle 
gained 26 percent, leading such cities as Cincinnati, Mil 
waukee, Minneapolis, New Orleans, Omaha and Toledo. 
In addition to ranking above these six thriving cities it 
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ie 
also stavds up well in comparison with many of the 
much larger cities of the United States. 

A, H. Adams, of the J. H. Taylor Company, retail lum- 
ber desler at Jasper, Minn., is spending a couple of 
weeks i: Seattle and vicinity. This is Mr. Adams’ first 
trip to ‘he Coast and he expresses himself as very much 
pleased with conditions here. He also stopped in Mon- 
eastern Washington on his way to the Coast as 


tana al ‘ : 
he is looking for a good western location for retail 
lumber yards. 


A vis:tor in Seattle this week was F. W. Rane, state 
forester of Massachusetts. Mr. Rane spent several days 
at the “ational Irrigation Congress in Spokane and was 
particularly interested in the+forestry meetings. From 
Spokane he came to Seattle to look into lumber and 
timber »atters. 

R. H. Campbell, of the forestry branch of the depart- 
ment of the interior, Ottawa, Canada, visited Seattle * 
after having stopped at Spokane and delivered an ad- 
dress at the forestry session of the National Irriga- 
tion Congress. 

R. H. Alexander, of the British Columbia Mills, Tim- 
ber & Trading Company, Vancouver, B. C., left August 
13 for Australia, on the Canadian Pacific-Australian 
liner Marama. Mr. Alexander goes to the antipodes to 
attend a trade congress, 

F. C. Riley, who has been connected with lumber and 
timber interests on the Coast for eight or nine years, 
part of which time he has been with H. C. Henry and 
others prominent in lumber circles of this section, shortly 


will open offices as a timber land broker. 
Coastwise Freights Firm. 
The report of the Shipowners’ Association of the 


Pacific shows that freights last week had an upward 
tendency, especially to Mexico and coastwise ports. This 
report lists the following charters: 

Schooner O. M. Kellogg, private terms for lumber from 
Eureka to Tahiti; schooners Metha Nelson and Defiance, 
lumber at private terms, Puget sound to South Sea islands 
and Fiji islands respectively; schooner Jrene, lumber from 
Grays harbor to Guaymas, at $5; schooners Ariel and Tau- 
rus, ties from Puget sound and Grays harbor to Mazatlan, at 
$5; Norwegian steamer Titania, chartered at owner’s account, 
lumber, Eureka to Sydney-or Melbourne ; British steamer Hazel 
Dollar, Puget sound or. Portland to Chinese ports; British 
steamer Headley, from Puget sound to Nanking on time 
charter at £825; schooner Rosamond, lumber, Puget sound 
for Santa Rosalia, at private terms. 


Soon to Saw at Port Blakeley, 

The new mill of the Port Blakeley Mill Company, at 
Port Blakeley, across the sound from Seattle, which will 
be started soon, is equipped with a rotary head saw, 
gang edger, slasher, trimmers ete., two band resaws. 
The old plant of this company, burned two years ago, 
was one of the largest on the Pacific coast. Since its 
destruction the company has operated a smaller mill, 
sawing lumber temporarily with a capacity of about 
60,000 feet of lumber a day, but this will be torn down 
and removed before the new plant is started. The new 
plant probably will have a capacity of 150,000 feet a 
day and it is the intention of the company, later on, 
as the market warrants, to work night and day and, 
eventually, build another plant of about the same size 
as this one. 

Graham A. Griswold, secretary of the Falls City 
Lumber Company, Portland, Ore., is spending the latter 
part of this week in Seattle, visiting the exposition and 
friends. 

Charles F. La Forge, manager for the Allen-Nelson 
Mill Company, of Monohan, who was im Seattle recently, 
is of ue opinion that business is generally better all 
over the country. He said: 

Our orders have increased over 1,000,000 feet, and there 
is an advance of from $1 to $2.50 a thousand feet. 

P. W. Blancharg, formerly of Scott & Blanchard, 
with offices in the Chamber of Commerce building, at 
Portland, has taken charge of the lumber sales depart- 
ment for Robert S. Wilson, well known lumber and 
shingle wholesaler and manufacturer. 

W. ©. Cameron, a wholesale lumber dealer, of Port- 
land, spent several days in Seattle this week, attending 
the exposition and visiting the trade. 

Charles T, Lindsey, cashier of the California Sugar & 
White Pine Agency, San Francisco, Cal., accompanied 
by his wife, spent this week visiting in Seattle and 
Vicinity. 

F. Hill Hunter, who represents the Diamond Iron 
Works, of Minneapolis, Minn., in the Inland Empire and 
north Pacific Coast territory, with headquarters at 
Spokane, spent a few days in Seattle, Tacoma and 
Everett this week. 

The Maple Valley Lumber Company, operating at 
Bryn Mawr, a suburb of Seattle, finds prices advancing 
on dimension and yard stock. Prices are still ruling too 
low, in the company’s opinion. 

_ Work is progressing in checking up the rate sheets 
in the office of A. F. Specht, secretary of the freight 
rate committee, by auditors from the Northern Pacific 
and Great Northern railways. Another week will be 
a to complete the work before a report can be 
made. 

Change in Personnel. 

A change has been made in the personnel of the Iowa 
Lumber Company, of this city. Henry Rohwer, who 
was secretary and treasurer, becomes vice president, and 
his place has been taken, through an acquirement of an 
interest in the company, by J. S. Carman, well known 
to the lumber trade on the Pacific coast, having had an 
oflice in the Lumber Exchange building for two or three 
Years, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA PRICES ADVANCING. 

SEATTLE, Wasu., Aug. 13.—Regarding the trade sit- 
uation with the Fraser River Lumber Company, Limited, 
Fraser Mills, B. C., H. J. Mackin, sales manager, says 
that prices have stiffened from $1 to $2.50 a thousand 
the last thrée weeks and that nearly all of the mills in 








western British Columbia are overcrowded with orders 
for rush shipment. Mr. Mackin says: 


Prospects for a bumper wheat crop in Canada are good, 
and a-heavy wheat crop means a vast amount of money dis- 
tributed throughout the enone the development of which in 
the last few years is nothing short of marvelous. This money 
will go to further development of the country and necessarily 
means that 4 great deal will go for the purchase of lumber 
and building materials. We anticipate, in the event of 
unfavorable conditions not arising until the wheat is in 
the granaries, that there will be such a demand for lumber 
as will tax the capacity of the mills. 





IN THE GRAY’S HARBOR COUNTRY. 


ABERDEEN AND HoQguIAM, WASH., Aug. 12.—The lum- 
ber mills of this section are stocked with orders and run- 
ning steadily. Manufacturers are experiencing some 
trouble getting help, most mills running shorthanded, 
but they think this difficulty will be overcome as soon as 
harvest is over. 

Lumber exporting to Australia has shown more life 
during the last week. The schooner Forest Home has 
been chartered to load at this port for Australia. The 
Norwegian steamer Tricolor now on the British side, is 
chartered by the National Lumber & Box Company to 
carry a cargo from Grays harbor to La Boca, at $4,500 
a month. 

The Servia & Hillis, the Cloquallum and Elma Shin- 
gle Companies’ mills in the vicinity of Elma, running 
to capacity. 

J. B. Gillespie, who formerly ran the E. K. Wood 
mill, at Hoquiam, is to become manager of the plant 
of the Moclips Lumber Company. Mr. Gillespie is a 
practical lumberman and has had years of experience in 
the business. 

The Ferndale Lumber Company, formerly located near 
Gate, is moving its mill to the old Hagerty place, across 
the river from Gate. 

The S. E. Slade Lumber Company has a dredge throw- 
ing out the mud which has collected near its loading 
dock. During the time that the temporary bridge was in 
the river shoaled so that it was with difficulty that 
steamers of the larger class docked to load. 

D. B. Baker, of the Copalis Shingle Company, says 
he expects to have his plant working about August 15. 
The machinery is on the ground. He plans to run the 
mill night and day. 

The Saginaw Timber Company, controlled by Hopkins 
& Morley, of Aberdeen, is building a railway to connect 
its logging camps across the river with the Union Pacific- 
Milwaukee road. The operations of the company will 
be largely increased, as the product can be taken to 
market by rail instead of floated down Delazene creek. 

The Vance Lumber Company will begin August 1 to 
run to capacity. The railroad is built into a new section 
of timber and logging operations have begun. The books 
are filled with orders and everything points to a steady 
and profitable run. 

The track of the Blakeley road has been torn up at 
Matlock, thus severing connection with the Peninsular 
road, and leaving three shingle mills and a saw mill on 
the Peninsula road without shipping facilities. To get 
their products to market they are forced to send to 
Shelton, reload on scows for Olympia or some other 
point, where before the product was sent all rail via 
Elma. 

The yard crew of the National Lumber & Box Com- 
pany is busy preparing the order of 1,800,000 feet of 
lumber to be loaded by the Norwegian steamer Tricolor, 
which comes next week. 

The mills of Hoquiam set a new record for. cutting 
lumber during July, when five plants cut 29,192,500 feet, 
a daily average of more than 1,000,000 feet. 

In addition to breaking all records for cutting lumber, 
several of the mills have set a new mark for cargo ship- 





ments. Following is the record cut for July: 

CoNCcERN— Feet. 
National Lumber & Box Company............... 11,000,000 
Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Company............ 9,500,000 
North Western Lumber Company.... ro ,000 
BE. K. Wood Lumber Company.............e+6- 3,192,000 
Grays Harbor Lumber Company................ 2,500,000 

OER 5.0.0:0:00 00% 094006 0a Ser ahote th ben 265008 29,192,000 


Personal Mention. 


Fred J. Wood, for many years superintendent for the 
E. K. Wood Lumber Company, of Hoquiam, but now mana- 
ger of the Wood Lumber Company’s mill at Bellingham, is 
a visitor in town for a few days, the guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
O. M. Kellogg. 

Al Faterill, of the Chicago Belting Company, of Portland, 
is on the Harbor visiting the lumbermen in the interests 
of his company. 

H. N. Anderson, of the Anderson-Middleton mill, accom- 
panied by his wife, left for an extended visit in Chicago 
and with friends and relatives in Michigan. 

Senator Alex Polson, of the Polson Logging Company, 
and Representative Harry Hewitt, of the Hewitt Logging 
Company, are attending a special session of the legislature. 

E. O. McGlauflin, manager for the Northwestern Lumber 
Company, left this week for Anoka, Minn. He was accom- 
panied by his wife and Mrs. R. B. Dawdy. The party 
will stop along the Canadian Pacific line, visiting the sum- 
mer resorts and will return on the Great Northern, 

Charles H. Clemmons, of the Montesano Lumber Com- 
pany, is building a fine new residence. 

O. P. Burrows, of the Burrows Logging Company, accom- 

anied by his family, is spending his vacation at Quiniault 


ake. 

Walter Shaw, the well known logger, and family left 
Tuesday on an automobile tour of the northern part of the 
state. He intends going to Bellingham and to Vancouver, 


George H. Emerson returned from a trip to the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition, where he made a speech on Che- 
halis County day. 

C. M. Weatherwax, of the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle 

drove home from Seattle in his new Packard 


Company, 
The machine is among the finest owned in the 


automobile. 


city. : 
oe K. Bishop, of the Bishop Lumber Company, is spending 
his vacation at the A.-Y.-P. in Seattle. : 

J. M. Hackett, of the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany, left this week for a two wecks’ stay at the A.-Y.-P. 
He was accompanied by his wife. 

J. P. Lambert, who has been spendin 
tion at the exposition and in Britis 
home Sunday. 
the Nationa 


a _ two weeks’ vaca- 
Columbia, arrived 

e resumed his duties as local salesman for 
Lumber & Box Company. 
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RED CEDAR 


Shingles and Lumber 





FIR and SPRUCE Lumber 





Yard Stock in | FIR TIMBERS 
mixed cars. | SPRUCE Factory Plank. 


Send us your inquiries. 


Day-Luellwitz Lumber Co. 


526 Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. 

















PACIFIC COAST 
LUMBER=SHINGLES=TIMBER LANDS 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
Buckeye Brands, :: Manufactured in Washington 
Canadian Brands, Manufactured in British Columbia 


We predict, owing to the movement of the grain 
crop, an immense shortage of cars will ensue. 
Therefore, it behooves the eastern trade to place 
their orders immediately to insure prompt delivery, 


R. J. Menz Lumber Co. 


610-13 American Bank Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 


TIMBER LANDS—Write for pamphlet, “‘The Facts About Pacific 
Coast Timber,” if interested. 











For immediate Shipment 


V.G. FIR FLOORING 


Consisting of 1x3, 1x3, 1x4 and 1x4, also 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding and Red Cedar Shingles 


DAY LUMBER CO., SEATTLE, WASH. 








WIL! MEET RELIABLE COMPETITION 


We guarantee our grades 
to be as good as the best 


Fir, Spruce, Cedar 
Lumber and Lath 
Cedar Shingles 
Cedar Shingles in straight cars or mixed with Cedar Lumber. 
Mills: Renton, Wash. 


BONDS - FOSTER LUMBER CO. 
Lumber Exchange, SEATLE, WASH. 


























) Send Us Your Orders 


ea / 
If you want pt service and 
quad ainten ot 


IR, CEDAR and SPRUCE 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


Car and Cargo Shippers. 


NELSON LUMBER CO. 


862-3-4 Empire Building, 
Mills at Tacoma, Wash. SEATTLE, U. S. A. 














TO MAKE MONEY 72. ee taeeing 


the amount of lumber in any number o! pieces and for figuring the 





cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago 
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pap NORTHERN PINE “aa | 


LONG FIR TIMBERS 


FIVE MILLION FEET 


in our storage yard for quick shipment 
by lakes or rail. Timbers up to 20x20-84. 
Band resaws and large surfacers :: °: 


ROGERS-RUGER LUMBER CO. 


Telecode SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN == Long Distance 
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ANDINA me t 


LUMBER | 


Chippewa | 
+} Lumber& BoomCo, 
| ChippewaFallsWis. . 
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MERSHON, EDDY, PARKER C0. 


Successors to Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co. 


SAGINAW, MICH. 
WHITE PINE LUMBER 
BOXES and MILLWORK 
Write Us for Prices on Mixed Carload Orders. 


NEW YORK OFFICE BOSTON OFFICE 
Room 8101, No. 1 Madison Ave. Room 49, No, 70 Kilby St. 


We solicit your inquiries for California Redwood and 


re ll asst ced aul theca ol 








Washington and Oregon Fir. 














LUMBER, SHINGLES and LATH 


Our stock is large and complete 
It will pay you to get our prices 


BRADLEY, MILLER & CO. 
WEST BAY CITY, MICH. 
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If You Don't Know, 
Why Not Find Out P 


Admittedly the lumber business is complicated. 
In addition to the ordinary causes for misunder- 
standing it has those peculiar to all specialized 
industries. 

Know your rights and insist upon them. Know 
the rights of the other party and respect them. 

Inform yourself. When knowledge can be pur- 


chased at a nominal price, ignorance is not 
bliss, neither is it excusable. 

Learn all about the rights of buyers and 
sellers of lumber. 

Know when and what constitutes an accep- 
tance. 

Study the vital points of law and fact involved 
in the transportation question. 

Learn something about the commercial woods 
of America, and the means by which they are 
brought to market. 

You can do this by sending the small sum of 
$2 for a copy of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
Curiosity Shop. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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INLAND EMPIRE LUMBER NEWS. 





Idaho Capitalists in Big Timber Deal— Reductions in Lumber Freight Tariff — Inquiries 
Coming In Freely — Prices Advancing. 


PPIPP PP PPP PPP PPO 


IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 16.—The seventeenth meeting 
of the National Irrigation Congress, in this city, at- 
tracted lumbermen from all parts of the West. On Tues- 
day and Wednesday of last week special programs of 
interest to lumbermen were arranged and the sessions 
were well attended. E. F. Cartier van Dissel, J. P. 
McGoldrick and others took an active part in the ses- 
sions and aided in the social and entertainment features. 

Fred T. Cromwell, a timberman formerly of Portland, 
Ore., now of Vancouver, B. C., announced in Spokane a 
few days ago that a deal had been closed for a syndicate 
in this city, composed partly of Idaho capitalists, involv- 
ing sixty-one sections of timbered lands in the Frazier 
River valley in British Columbia, the price being $235,- 
000. The transfer of the land is the result of negotia- 
tions between a Minnesota syndicate, which had the first 
option, and Mr. Cromwell, who says that the purchase is 
for speculation, adding that there was reason to believe 
that the land would be transferred again shortly. 

A. J. Wilson, chairman of the legislative committee of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, has made 
the following statement: 

The tariff schedule on lumber as it was returned to the 
House of Representatives is satisfactory to the lumbermen 
of the Inland Empire. The schedule is practically un- 
changed on rough lumber and the decrease of approximately 
60 cents a thousand feet on finished lumber is not 
enough to permit Canadian lumbermen to compete in the 
parneety to which our product goes. The entire output 
of the lumber mills around Vancouver, B. C., is rough lum- 
ber, and almost all that is exported to this country goes to 
Oregon and California. 

The Bear Creek Lumber Company, of Wallowa, Ore., 
has secured 2,600 acres of timberland there owned by 
M. J. Coleman, Henry Spense, J. L. Maxwell, of Wal- 
lowa; J. M. Henderson, of Spokane; Louis Givan, of 
La Grande, and others. The company immediately will 
begin the erection of a mill with a daily capacity of 
40,000 feet. The company is composed of W. C. Pur- 
cell, a capitalist, of Boise, Ida.; G. E. Romney and 
M. R. Taylor, of Salt Lake City, Utah; and Giles and 
Burke Pass, of Elgin, experienced saw mill men, who 
will have charge of the mill. This mill, with the Nibley- 
Mimnaugh, which will have a like capacity and will begin 
cutting in September, and the McLaughlin & Williams 
and Eisenbeis mills, each with a daily cutting of over 
20,000 feet; Huber, Bishop, Lathrope Bros., and the 
Beider mills with a fair output, and several smaller mills, 
will within a year’s time be marketing from Wallowa 
lumber amounting to 30,000,000 feet annually. This 
easily places Wallowa in the lead of the lumbering 
industrial centers of the’ section, ‘a place that was for- 
merly held by Elgin, whose best output was 17,000,000 
feet. 

A. L. Flewelling, representing the Shevlin-Clarke tim- 
ber interests in Spokane, has been elected a director of 
the Spokane & Eastern Trust Company, to succeed Will- 
iam Thomson, who resigned from the directorate and dis- 
posed of his stock on being appointed assistant state 
bank examiner of Washington. 

Officials of Shoshone county, Idaho, have been notified 
that 20,000 acres of timber land in that county has been 
filed on at the Coeur d’Alene land office by Benjamin 
Bush, state field agent. The timber is white pine and 
spruce. The state applied for a survey of the two town- 
ships in 1901 and had preferential right over all settlers 
who had not settled on the land prior to that time. As 
the latter township is in the forest reserve an interesting 
question has arisen as to whether, when it was surveyed 
at the application of the state, it could select land con- 
tained in it, as it is still in the reserve and is thrown 
open for purchase, allowing settlers who settled before 
the reserve was created to file. The question will p~ob- 
ably go into the courts for adjustment. 

J. C. Barline, treasurer of the Washington Mill Com- 
pany and president of the board of trustees of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Spokane, announces he 
has quit trying to judge people since he was ‘‘ bunked’’ 
by Fred Brokaw, 17 years old, formerly of Tacoma, who 
has been borrowing money right and left in Spokane. 
The boy is working out a thirty days’ sentence on the 
rock pile. 

The Hill lines have made reductions in lumber freight 
tariffs from points in Montana to the Dakotas and mid- 
dle West territory, to compete with the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & Puget Sound railroad. Coast lumbermen, who are 
not granted similar concessions, are making vigorous pro- 
test, though it is not believed that the actual loss in busi- 
ness on account of the new departure will be appreciable. 

Hovey T. Clarke and T. H. Shevlin, of the Shevlin- 
Clarke Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, were in Spo- 
kane on August 5 in conference with Albert L. Flewel- 
ling, of the Monarch Lumber Company. They are in 
the Northwest to look over their timber holdings. Mr. 
Clarke said: 


The timber outlook is improving wonderfully. The in- 
creased crop movement means general prosperity and there 
will be a heavy demand for lumber to be used in building 
more cars. During the last eight days mills on the Coast 
received orders for 30,000,000 feet of lumber for car building 
purposes. 

So enormous is the grain crop of the Northwest that the 
railroads will not have cars enough to handle the business 
that will be offered. ‘Ten days ago, in talking with the 
ag ee of one of the northern transcontinental roads, 

e expressed dissatisfaction about the traffic that was being 
handled in the West. i told him that in my opinion the 
road soon would be swamped with business and added that 
in a week I should be in a position to know definitely about 
the situation. After this trip through the West I have no 


doubt about the crops, or the fact that the railroad: are 
going to have an amazing traffic, probably the largest ever 
given transcontinental roads. 


Three of the eastern representatives of the Panh:ndle 
Lumber Company, Spirit Lake, Ida., spent the last week 
at the company’s plant getting acquainted with a-tual 
manufacturing and stock conditions, namely, Herbert A, 
Black, Fort Collins, Colo., who covers western Nebriska, 


northern Colorado and southern Wyoming; H. W. S« lier, 


Minneapolis, eastern North and South Dakota and \in. 
nesota, and O. J. Leonard, Billings, Mont., e&stern \on- 
tana and the western part of North and South Dskota 
and northern Wyoming. This week the salesmen went 
to Seattle to spend a few days at the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition, after which they will return to their 
respective territories and hustle for business for the 
Panhandle Lumber Company. They all reported con- 
ditions looking very much better in the middle West with 
excellent crops being harvested at highest prices for 
grain. All of which, in their opinion, means rather heavy 
buying of lumber during the next year. ; 

C. B. Sprague, sales manager for the Diamond [Iron 
Works, well known manufacturer of sawmill machivery, 
Minneapolis, was in Spokane last Tuesday, returning 
from a visit to Marshfield, Ore., in the Coos Bay coun- 
try, in conference with F. Hill Hunter, manager for 
that concern in this section. Mr. Sprague visited the 
exposition at Seattle. 





IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Aug. 14.—Marked improvement 
has been noted in the last week, and the outlook is bet- 
ter for the lumber manufacturers of this district than 
heretofore in the last two years. Inquiries are coming 
in freely and some very good business is being taken at 
prices considerably advanced. The advance of 50 cents 
to $2.50 a thousand appeared to have no material effect 
on the demand, and it is believed that prices soon will 
be advanced another 50 cents or $1. 

Shipping departments are being worked to full capac- 
ity to take care of business received. Representatives 
on the road expect heavy buying during the fall, owing 
to excellent crop conditions in tributary territory. From 
present indications the market for eastern Montana 
should be exceptionally good, owing to the vast amount 
of improvement work being carried on for the purpose 
of inducing new settlers to locate in that vicinity. Last 
year the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound railway 
placed and settled in eastern Montana over 2,700 fam- 
ilies, and it is predicted that during next year they will 
locate five times as many. Extensive irrigating projects 
being carried on in the vicinity of Conrad and in the 
Milk River valley will cause thousands of settlers to 
locate in that vicinity, which will require a considerable 
amount of lumber to build homes. 

The cut of the State Lumber Company will be in- 
creased approximately 5,000,000 feet this season, as it 
was necessary to buy this amount of the Somers Lum- 
ber Company to get at its logs which were behind 
Somers logs held up by a strike last spring. The State 
Lumber Company changed hands last year and the new 
organization under the management of D. B. Barber, 
formerly connected with the Northwestern Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city, has improved and remodeled the 
plant until it ranks among the best plants in this 
section. Much new machinery was installed last spring 
and the burner was rebuilt about 250 feet from the 
mill, thus lessening the danger of fire. A 1,000-gallon 
a minute pump was installed and 5-inch mains were laid 
throughout the yards. Fifteen hydrants are distributed 
throughout the yard, each equipped with 150 feet of 
hose, also wheel carts with 350 feet of hose. The mains 
are extended to the residence portion of the camp, 
thus giving excellent fire protection to the whole plant. 
The plant is modern in every respect and consists of a 
double cutting band with a daily capacity of 60,000 feet. 

Thé plant of the Olson Lumber Company, Columbia 
Falls, will finish the season’s cut this week. The com- 
pany has nearly completed its new planing mill near 
the Great Northern depot, at which point a new yard 
has been put in nearly one mile from the saw mill. 
The lumber is transferred to the yard by tram cars 
on steel rails. The location of the new yard is excellent 
for drying lumber and having the yard and planing 
mill at track will reduce. cost of loading considerably, 
as heretofore the finished product had to be hauled to 
the cars by team. The company has some very choice 
timber holdings near the Tea Kettle mountain country 
which consists of a large percentage of strictly eastern 
white pine, the only body of white pine in this section 
of the country. 

H. Neffner, manager for the Enterprise Lumber Com- 
pany, at Kila, Mont., left Monday for points in Dakota 
and eastern Montana to visit the trade and look over 
the market situation in general. Mr. Neffner stafes that 
the new mill will be ready for operation about Septem- 
ber 1 and that the company will saw out approximately 
5,000,000 feet this season. The company has done n° 
sawing since November, when the mill burned. he 
yard stocks are very low, having disposed of practically 
all old stock. 

A. G. Naundorff, secretary of the Eureka Lumber 
Company, Eureka, Mont., was in Kalispell Monday 02 
business. Mr. Naundorff states that the mill is still 
sawing two shifts, and that shipping department 18 
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working full capacity to take care of business offered. made a business trip to Lethbridge, Alberta, last week. 


The building of the Great Northern railway, down 
the eas’ shore of Flathead lake is at a standstill on 
account of high prices asked for right of way, and 
the whole project is liable to be discontinued for this 
least, and possibly indefinitely. There was a 


year at . ° 
7 samination of the west shore, with the idea 


ecent 

ee it might be possible to build, and for a large 
part of the distance keep back from the high priced 
lands uext to the lake, but it was found to be impos- 
sible to construct a road except at a prohibitive price 
on the west shore, and the route down the Little Bitter 


Root is being seriously considered by the railway com- 
‘he survey of the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget 


ny. 
and :ailway through this section is practically com- 
pleted nd construction work is about to begin in the 
vicinity of Missoula. The survey of the Milwaukee 
takes the route up the Big Blackfoot river from Bonner, 


Mont., ‘ollowing the stream to the mouth of the Clear- 
water, thence up the Clearwater to Summit lake, at the 
divide, thence down Swan river to Kalispell. All the 
country penetrated by the proposed line is rich in agri- 
cultural and timber lands. The southern portion of the 
country contains more of the farming lands, while from 
the foot of Seeley’s lake to the Canadian boundary lies 
an almost unbroken tract of timber. 

Henry Neil, state land agent, was over from Helena 
the fore part of the week on business. He was accom- 
panied hy S. M. Ross, the field inspector for the state 
railroad commission. Montana has extensive timber 
holdings in this vicinity, especially along the Stillwater 
river and lakes. 

D. B. Barber, manager for the State Lumber Company, 


E. W. Doe, secretary and manager for the Dawson 
Lumber Company, Libby, Mont., was in Kalispell Mon- 
day on business. Mr. Doe advises that the shipping 
department is kept busy and predicts that as soon as 
harvest is over some exceptionally good business may be 
expected from Dakota and eastern Montana points. 

Arrangements have been completed for opening 70,000 
acres of choice irrigated lands on the Valier (Mont.) 
tract October 7, 1909. The days set for registering 
claims are October 1 to 6. This Carey segregation is to 
be thrown open to the public at reasonable terms. The 
price and terms set by the state board is $45.50 an 
acre, including land and perpetual water rights, which 
are the oldest and best established in the state. The 
first payment required is. $3.50 per acre; fifteen years 
allowed in which to complete the payments. The land 
will grow as good crops as the best $200 an acre soils 
of the corn belt, without their uncertainty of seasons, 
and homeseekers doubtless will take up the 70,000 acres 
of irrigated land very quickly. 

Shipments for July, as reported by fifteen members 
of the Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers, show an 
increase over the corresponding month of last year of 
2,776,559 feet and an increase of 2,153,459 feet over 
June this year. Stocks are increasing to some extent, 
but should the present demand continue and the manu- 
facturers are able to secure the necessary cars, it is 
believed that stocks will be reduced by January 1, 1910. 

R. L. Jaminson, connected with the M. F. Broadwell 
Lumber Company, at Hedrick, Iowa, has been in this 
territory the last few days looking up a location as 
manager of a retail yard. 





GOING ON IN THE OREGON TERRITORY. 





Big Lumber Plant Making Improvements—Conditions on Coos Bay— Freight Rates Ad- 
vanced—Prices Are Firmer—Shingles Low. 
PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP 


IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 


MARSHFIELD, OrE., Aug. 12.—Several important. im- 
provements have been made at the plant of the C. A. 
Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Company. The sort- 
ing shed has been enlarged and facilities improved for 
sorting. The addition is 313 feet long, making the whole 
structure 805 feet in length. The company is also build- 
ing a big well 24 feet in diameter and 28 feet deep. - It 
will furnish drinking water and also water for the 
machinery. The new well, together with the two reser- 
voirs in use, give the plant a water supply of 90,000 
gallons every twenty-four hours in addition to the salt 
water supply which is provided for in case of fire. The 
machinery from the old machine shop has been removed 
and installed in the new shop near the main mill. The 
old mill which originally was bought from the Dean 
company and the old machine shop are not in use, but 
later on will be fitted to cut spruce and cedar. 

The plan followed at the Smith mill of filling the low 
land with the waste wood ground up has proved highly 
successful. Much of the large area surrounding the 
mill has been filled and when it has all been graded in 
this way burners will be installed to take care of the 
waste material. A large amount of the mill refuse care- 
fully sorted is sold locally as fuel and is used by many 
of the large consumers as well as in residences. 

Lumber conditions on Coos bay are much more encour- 
aging than a month ago. C. A. Smith, of the C. A. Smith 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company, reports that busi-_ 
ness promises to improve. The company has now 25,000,- 
000 feet of lumber on hand at the yards in Bay Point, 
Cal., but the mill is running steadily, cutting about 
300,000 feet in ten hours. The Simpson Lumber Com- 
pany managers state that the San Francisco office reports 
improved conditions and if the outlook continues encour- 
aging it is expected that the company’s other mill at 
North Bend ean be started in a month or so. At present 
only one of the mills is running. 

The mill of the North Bend Lumber Company, at 
Norti Bend, is closed down for a time pending negotia- 
tions for its sale. San Francisco lumbermen are figur- 
ing on the deal and Manager James Allen, who has just 
returned from a conference at San Francisco, states that 
the sale probably will be made when it will be started 
under new management. Mr. Allen is manager of the 
Nort! Bend Shingle Mill and will continue in that 
capacity if the saw mill is closed. The shingle mill is 
at present shut down on account of dull market. 

The total lumber cut and ‘shipments of the North 
Bend saw mills for the first six months of the year are 
as follows: 

Cut— Shipment— 








MontH— M fost, M re. 
January 00 6 ope 8 OS a0 Owe 6 OSS 068 8S Ode > ’ e 
Moruary BR A pede SO Se Pe 4500 os 
ry ETE Te | ee Ee 2 ‘ 
April .. 2.65. sae Aedes eae eas 3,637 2,890 
MAY... cd Suede we en See eee 1,767 2,892 
FUME os osc cata pec osiae a ie ate 2,848 2,451 
Teta 5 distin hain eal en ox ae ana 23,163 19,348 


The C. A, Smith mill, in Marshfield, has been cutting 
and shipping from 7,000,000 to 9,000,000 feet a month. 
Starrett & Hovey, lumbermen of Michigan, are plan- 
ming to build a large mill at- Florence, on the Sinslaw 
Tiver, north of Coos bay. The firm is buying land along 
the waterway for the building of booms. It owns about 
45,000 acres of timber land in the vicinity. The Sinslaw 
Tiver is reached by water and stage coach only, and has 
heretofore been a rather isolated community, but now 
is having a boom. Besides the new mill there is being 
opened a new bank owned by North Bend men. An elec- 


tric railway from Eugene across the mountains to Flor- 
ence is being promoted and a port commission for the 
improvement of the harbor has been formed. The com- 
mission has issued and floated $100,000 worth of port 
bonds and will use the money for the improvement of 
the harbor entrance. 
Local building in Marshfield is taking on a boom. 
Many new residences are being built. ; 
All the mills and business houses in North Bend were 
closed Wednesday on account of the funeral of Mrs. 
A. M. Simpson, which was held that day in San Fran- 
cisco. Mrs. Simpson was the mother of L. J. Simpson, 
mayor of North Bend, and leading lumberman of that 
city. ‘ 
Prominent men from all parts of Oregon are expected 
in Marshfield August 20 and 21 to attend the meeting 
of the Oregon-Idaho Development League. Among the 
lumbermen now in the city who will attend are C. M. 
Stafford, manager of the San Francisco office of the 
C. A. Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Company; Charles 
Davis, who has charge of the logging on the river for 
the Smith company, at Minneapolis, and Bert Davis, 
who has charge of the work in the woods in Minnesota. 
C. A. Smith, the Minneapolis lumberman, and head 
of the C. A. Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
in this city, has arrived, accompanied by his two sons, 
Carroll and Vernon. Mr. Smith will look over his inter- 
ests in Coos county and will remain to attend the meeting 
of the Oregon-Idaho Development League. 
E. E. Johnson, secretary of the Johnson Lumber Com- 
pany, of Coquille, visited Marshfield this week. 
J. N. Nye, jr., of the Coquille Mill & Mercantile Com- 
pany, of Coquille, is in Portland on business. 





OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 17.—Prices are firmer. A few 
mills are having all they can do, and this has materially 
strenghtened quotations. Shingles show a marked im- 
provement and large orders are being filled, but prices 
yet are low. 
August 1 the freight rate on lumber from Portland to 
San Francisco advanced from $3 to $3.25 a thousand, 
according to a circular issued by the steamship owner’s 
association, with headquarters at San Francisco. The 
$3 rate was so low that vessels barely made expenses 
and the announced advance was expected as soon as 
business took a turn for the better. Further advances 
undoubtedly will follow soon, as it is generally agreed 


that for a vessel to make money in the coastwise lumber 


trade the rate can not well be much below $4 to San 
Francisco and $4.50 to southern ports. 

George K. Wentworth, sr., president of the Portland 
Lumber Company and of the Lumbermen’s National 
bank, of this city, is in this city from Chicago for a 
week or ten days on business and pleasure. 

O. M. Clark, of the Clark & Wilson Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city and Linnton, will be busy soon super- 
intending the entertainment of a large delegation of 
prominent Japanese merchants and officials. 

Frank Houston, of Vancouver, Wash., soon will have 
completed a saw mill at Yacolt, Clark county, where 
he owns a considerable area of burnt over timber. 

Within a few days two new large saw mills will begin 
cutting on the lower Columbia river. They are the 
plants of the St. Helens Lumber Company, at St. 
Helens, Ore., and the plant of the Willard Case Lum- 
ber Company, near Kalama, Wash. The combined daily 
output of: these mills will be about 150,000 feet. 

The first serious forest fire reported in this district 
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MOULDINGS 


Both in long lengths and 
cut lengths for special 
jobs and can guarantee 
prompt shipments and 
satisfaction. 


FLOORING 
INTERIOR FINISH 


Our stocks of Hemlock is com- 
plete in nearly all respects, and we 
can make shipments without de- 
lay. Send us your inquiries and 
let us quote you prices. 








LONG HEAVY TIMBERS 


FROM 


NORWAY PINE LOGS 


12 inch to 25 inch, 20 to 6O ft. 
ALSO 


WHITE PINE and HEMLOCK 


Write us for prices on Dimension and Timber 
bills. any size and length required. 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER.CO. wisconsin: 








Sawyer Goodman Company 


Make Prompt Shipments of 


WHITE PINE and BASSWOOD 
BEVELED SIDING, FINISH in all 
Thicknesses, and SHOP LUMBER 


MARINETTE - WISCONSIN 











TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED j'zc3222,:% 4mertean 





this summer is sweeping through a large and valuable 


F x further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, [IL 
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EAST MICHIGAN. 


CORK PINE 


There is no other as soft 
as Shoppenagons 








We are the exclusive manufac- 
turers and Y maintaining con- 
stantly a well assorted stock are 


in position to fill orders with little 
iis . Write today for prices, 


WE USE TELECODE 


Salling, Hanson & Co. 


Grayling, Mich. 


JOHANNESBURG 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


WE HAVE IN STOCK: 


500 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Hardwood 
100 M ft. 8-4 No. 3 Hardwood 
200 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Hardwood 
500 M ft. 8-4 No. 3 Hemlock 








WRITE FOR PRICES 


JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 


BUYERS ATTENTION! 


We have the following items ready for i: diate shi 





500,000 ft. 5-4 No. 3 Common Maple 
500,000 ‘‘ 6-4 No. 3 Common Beech 


eses8ssen8 
3223332323333 


a) 


= 
- 


** 2x6-6 to 16’ No. 2 
“* 1x12-6 to 16’ No. 2 Hemlock 
‘* 8-4 No. 4 Hemlock 


The Kneeland - Bigelow Co. 
Bay City, Mich. 


RS 


























We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we 
own and operate our own mills, and 
by carrying well assorted stocks can 
ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber, 

Dimension Shingles, 

Worked Mouldings, 

Maple Flooring, K.D. 

Frames, Box Shooks. 
Prices on Request 


E. B. Foss & Company 
Manufacturers 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Established 1877 


Telecode Used 











tract of timber in the Columbia national forest, reserve. 
It is believed the blaze was started by careless campers. 
A week ago the fire was first noticed and at that time it 
had already spread over an area of several acres. 


Personal Mention. 


F. C. Knapp, F. P. Brewer and Addison Brewer, of the 
Peninsula Lumber Company, spent a few days in eastern 
Oregon looking over holdings. 

E. H. Meyer, Portland manager for Charles R. McCormick 
gg spent a week in the Puget sound country on a buying 
t 


rip. 

Philip Buehner, timber dealer, has returned from an 
interesting automobile trip to Crater lake. He was accom- 
panied by his family. 

. D. Kingsley, of the West Oregon Lumber Company, 
who has been ill, next week will start on a business trip 
east. . 

F. S. Palmer, who represents the Jay S. Hamilton Lumber 
Company, of this city, at San Francisco, is in this city for 
a few days. 

L. Fifer, of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, Kansas City, 
has been in Portland for a few days. 

The Falls City Lumber Company is represented in Ne- 
braska by P. J. Shepherd. 

Mr. Holman, senior member of the Holman-Payne Com- 
pany, Salt Lake City, is looking into local business condi- 
tions. 

Samuel F. Owen, of the Nehalem Investment Company 
and the Westport Lumber .Company, has returned from a 
trip to the East. 





SUIT TO CANCEL TIMBER CLAIMS. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 18.—From La Grande comes 
the report that the government has brought suit to can- 
cel timber claims of twenty-seven different applicants. 
It is alleged that six years ago the Northwest Timber 
Company, of Spokane, desired to get possession of this 
timber land and that the applicants gave the deeds to 
the patents to the timber company; that John L. Ayres 
and P. B. MecSword, who had been chosen to put up 
money for final proof, died and that J. W. Scriber, for- 
mer cashier of the defunct Farmers & Traders’ bank, at 
La Grande; Asa B. Thompson, at that time registrar at 
the La Grande land office, and S. W. Spencer, of Hepp- 
ner, put up money for final proof, knowing of fraudulent 
purposes. It is also alleged that five days prior to the 
formation of the Northwest Timber Company these three 
men caused deeds to be executed to the timber concern 
and that title is still held by them. The land consists 


of 4,320 acres. The cases will come up for hearing 
this fall. 


PACIFIC COAST SHIPMENTS. 


Secretary of Inspection Bureau Issues Report of 
Foreign and Domestic Shipments for 
3=month and 6-month Periods. 





SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 14.—The Pacific Lumber In- 
spection Bureau, through the office of its secretary, 
F. W. Alexander, in the White building, this city, has 
just issued a statement of the total amount of ship- 
ments inspected for the six months ended June 30, 


1909. The statement follows: 
DOMESTIC. 
LUMBER—LATH —PICKETS. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA— Feet. 
IIL, 0.055 4b bets cere ane wa ane bine 1,548,649 
WASHINGTON— 
RES (de opt ha0.4i4 che bade ease 191,545,264 
EE bi cbs 6 abies esa bee aa 1,873,701 
| ERS SOS Peper ere 1,496,090 
ES nerd) nse kbs cloned 8 9 :4-we aes 2,889,772 
RT re rer re 16,709,956 
OPT rr re ee 1,948,441 


———216, 463 224 
Local shipments ......cccscsccccece 1,203,548 
Rail shipments 











ments, ‘‘Domestic’’ and ‘‘Foreign,’’ for Apri!, May 
and Jurfe, 1909, as reported to the bureau: : 


a 


DOMESTIC. 
Lumber, Lath, Pickets, Shingles 
feet. pieces. pieces. ieces, 
BrRItISH COLUMBIA—- 
i eee SRE ». orbseen '' de0ei 0+ aan 
WAS HINGTON— ; 
San Francisco..... 78,914,139 2,700,942 683 8 422,000 
Ey See 66,642,267 3,692,506 1,875 21.:583,959 
am. BONO. «sews. 3,071,401 198,701 ieee... eee 
Redondo ......... 3,909,615 Reese. 00% dé _ 
See 2,767,291 OS eae 0+ ae 
Los Angeles ...... 563,692 Geet 4 (biejaes ~~. 
re ae 626,640 Ss aoe 230,000 
Ventura & Huenema 1,441,703 PE. sede 18,500 
Long Beach....... EEE. bictesin. . seeks oe oma 
Monterey ........ 139,034 ° cate 





Total Calitornia.158,277,486 6,909,557 3,758 30.173,750 












CO” eee ree 3,335,244 ae. atheac 141,500 

DE cs cneeees Tn. .sto—tee ” eeewe ~~ 

SS Sarr eS eer ~C 

Hawaiian islands... 7,677,530 47,336 29,756 1.529.009 

Pmauppime islands. 1,020/081 ..cices' ccccs 250,000 
eer 174,133,750 6,957,060 33,514 32,:194,259 

OnEGON— 

San Francisco..... 33,939,783 581,892 ..... 525,000 

2 a 3,681,998 114,100 ..... , 

San Diego........ Se, (sanesar keane 

fay Welt... 2... 14,621,488  S312,317 8 ..s. 

Los Angeles...... 208,769 oi 

(Unelassified ...... 7,836,134 meee, iviess 








Total California 70,731,748 1,014,598 325 
Hawaiian islands 474,150 5,000 
Philippine islands 23,283 


























i | ere 72,029,181 1,019,598 ..... 325,000 
Total domestic. . 246,301,792 7,976,658 433,514 32,419,250 
. FOREIGN. 
Lumber, Lath, Pickets, Shingles, 
feet. pieces. pieces. pieces. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA— 
ORE 347,139 ae eee 
South America.... 5,294,355 5,000 110,436 
United Kingdom 
MG eomememt... BiOeTiSRe .nccccs cdace 
2 a ae CS eee 
RES Of a ae ee 
oe 6,652,504 352,845 826,270 
New Zealand..... 1,198,882 ee 
Wage 1916NG8....... » | ae ee 
=e reer Dn. aWeenke sean 
ee. eee | ee eee 
OO eee 20,874,455 405,434 936,706 
WASHINGTON— 
ae 14,888,477 BOG? . iszes 125,000 
South America.... 15,672,110 («a sane 
United Kingdom 
me «6Cememeemt... GQIOESIR wcisccs drecrd 
aa 4,095,052 eer sie 0.0suan 
SE re a Sa eee: 
DO eee 4,684,214 100,020 ..... be. <p eee 
Fiji islands....... SE Gexcead  adas 50,250 
PEAS os ce pacha CT wcatiives, "Scales «tan 
_ 47,362,75 REGGEs .  dvaes 175,250 
OREGON— 
SOUtm Ametien,.... DOFTEG@BD ncccocace adeoas 
United Kingdom 
and continent... SN er on 
| Ra aere DE A biwcek dace we o0deeh 
RE rs Pe iiinece ” cama’ wer 
ee ee 6,356,504 107,115 ..... 
ERS ae REE * Sab seee  .aslone 
South Africa...... RE stvsaxe, Mews 66 200ten 
ONE Ne :0sie'e.0% SE, BOUORS AOT AIG nccké.  wvcccs aff 








Total foreign... 90,487,858 689,237 936,706 17% 
Total domestic. . 246,301,792 7,976,658 33,514 32,41 








Grand _ total.. .336,789,650 8,665,895 970,220 32,594,500 





ALL STEEL FACTORY TRUCK: 
Probably nothing around the factory receives rougher 


leg <b eaue’ Boy aie 33,115 Usage than does the factory truck, and it is indeed a 





——————_ good one that will endure this usage and remain in con- 
PR ll PP ee Oe ee OE ee ee Ter 217,699,887 dition for a considerable part of the time. Herewith is 
ed ht es 30,888,500 illustrated an all steel factory truck made by Merry Ma- 
PRI ARNO ips 5:0 50.0050 40. 506,117 alias chine Works, Memphis, Tenn. This truck is built of 
Fieekl abipiaeiite ...scii ss eccee dca "22;551 
ME ish ih a Bis 4 <0. p aga aan aoe VeCitehabiatnd $1,417,168 
EE NO. Seve sveedsdaaivcesdibeca 250,665,704 
FOREIGN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA— 
Ra: errs errr rr rrr 1,171,774 
MIN 0 oo. t:0 0 dha 0 0a 000.0404 ,539,430 
United Kingdom and continent....... 5,818,390 
My. Shine KS 0 Ons bo ek ctanae 6 Ohad nd 5,721,999 
SOPAN csecees Leber edasoreenddeces 168,271 
Eee re are eee 14,056,217 
LL ia d:bie.c 6 40.6.6 4:0-0b'6-s.0slet 2,567,921 
ED 6 Geb bicvbs tase cccesee ces 413,951 
EP re rere fee 1,383,070 
RY th diret 6:6 6a: die:b ks 6:6 0uh.b 60d oS 210,330 
IE cota: as 5 bhd opi, de .binic.e:6 tia oe 1,596,413 
Pista ib e-0 48:04, 4, & Bale bb pels Sia.6a 8 Vian be Ae 40,647,766 
WASHINGTON— 
Gi OR aie 5 ase. 6 5 nes ona on Xe 13,301,848 
aE. (NINO «54. ba 6 0'0-0'> se 0:6 08 uo 08 164,093 
TEED ON 6 o-e'p 86. 6-0's,0 0-000 00 08% 28,409,374 
United Kingdom and continent...... 9,317,179 
DE SO bW 6.4466 60450006530 03-00%60 5,944,188 
MONEY nin .6 oe p 3G bas obs b.00's U4 o's be 117,445 
PEED, cbc oh babs ncnvea bases vedee 15,906,968 
Samoa .... 893,370 
137,376 
1,407,276 
1 aoe bene 75,699,117 ALL STEEL FACTORY TRUCK MADE BY MERRY MaA- 
i NN ic cles denk Se Rle 815,409 CHINE WORKS, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
a as throughout and the different parts are fastened to- 
DR BN oar POs hace cake ee tees 117,162,292 gether with hot rivets. Being made of steel and put to- 
RECAPITULATION. gether in this manner, the truck is durable, it has 10 
or ea OES Domestic. Foreign. bolts to become loose and fall out, the frame work ! 
ritish Columbia -+, 1,548,649 40,647,766 tains its shape under the most severe usage over roug 
Oregon ere 2 2202S SERRGSSg2840g and uneven floors and it is at the same time light and 
ae easy running. The truck is equipped with wood or meta 
‘otals 


Cece eee eeeseseccenes 250,665,704 117,162,292 
Total amount inspected, 367,827,996 feet b. m. 





floor and is built to whatever dimensions are necessary {0 
meet the requirements of the purch . Further partic 
The bureau also reports the following cargo ship. be ished by th 4 


ulars will be cheerfully furnished by the manufacturer. 
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“FROM CALIFORNIA POINTS. 


stocks Being Reduced—Advances Follow Increased 
Values in East—Local Building Good— 
Fruit Crops Will Be Large. 





San ~RANCISCO, CaL., Aug 14.—The lumber situation 
has bees quiet during the last week, but the wholesalers 
are stavding pat on the $12 base and are getting their 
price oi fir. The retailers have no cause for complaint, 
owing {» the good demand from the local building trade. 
While redwood is not as active as it should be, some say 
that better prices can be obtained for clears. An ad- 
yance 2/1 along the line is probable. Most of the red- 
wood mills are operating at a normal rate of output for 
this time of year, much of the stocks being piled up in 
the yards for future delivery. 

White and sugar pine are in good state, the output 
being curtailed at some of the plants in order to avoid 
overstocking. A number of new projects are in plan 
for lumber and box shook manufacturing in the Cali- 
fornia pine districts and next spring will see several 
new plants in operation along the line of the Western 
Pacific railway and elsewhere in the mountains. 

The box factories are turning out a large volume of 
shooks, but prices are not very satisfactory, having been 
made: last spring on some of the large contracts, when 
it was not really fully what the demand would amount 
to. The fruit crops are large on nearly every variety 
and an unusually large quantity of lumber will be re- 
quired for boxes and crates. This season’s crop of citrus 
fruits will be a record breaker, from all indications. It 
is estimated that the shipments of oranges and lemons 
for the twelve months ending next November will aggre- 
gate 38,000 carloads. 

Coastwise business is dull. A slightly better tone is 
reported in the market to Mexico, but no actual advance 
in the rates has taken place. Frank Waterhouse & Co. 
announce the charter of the British steamer Quito for 
lumber, loading at Portland for Calcutta. 

Offshore rates for lumber are quoted about as follows: 
From Puget sound to Sydney, 30s; to Port Pirie, 35s; 
to Japan ports (steamer), 2s 9d; to direct nitrate ports, 
37s Gd; to United Kingdom, 60s; to Guaymas, $5; to 
Santa Rosalia, $5.50; to Honolulu, $5. 

The steam schooner George W. Fenwick has cleared 
from Astoria, Ore., for this port with a cargo of 1,900,- 
000 feet of lumber, and will tow a raft of piling con- 
taining about 8,000,000 feet. 

It is announced that W. E. Best, of Seattle, and J. F. 
Standish, of Portland, have bought a controlling interest 
in the North Bend Lumber Company, which has a big 
saw mill at North Bend, Ore. The plant is of modern 
construction and has a capacity of about 20,000,000 feet 
of lumber per annum. The cut consists of fir, spruce 
and Port Orford cedar. The rough cedar is used largely 
for wharf timbers, while the clears are made into finish- 
ing lumber. 

A contract has been let by the Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany at Eureka to the North American Dredging Com- 
pany for extensive work to be done in South bay and in 
the vicinity of the Field’s Landing wharves owned by 
the lumber concern. The channel is to be widened to 
200 feet, extending from the Fields Landing wharf to 
the entrance of Humboldt bay, a distance of 144 miles. 
The present channel is 60 feet wide and very shallow at 
low tide, greatly to the inconvenience of the twenty 
steam schooners that load lumber at Fields Landing. 
The dredger will arrive there about September 1 and 
continue working well into the winter. The wharves 
have been repaired and extended and a lot of rock used 
to strengthen them in anticipation of the dredging. 

The Feather River Lumber Company, which bought a 
large tract of timberland in Butte county, has begun the 
erection of its saw mill on a portion of the Pearl orchard 
at Cimp Enjoyment, above Oroville. The old Chino 
mills are being dismantled and part of the machinery is 
being used in the new plant. Logs will be hauled from 
the \\oods to the mill by traction engines and the lumber 
will be lowered from the mills to the line of the Western 
Pacitic railway, a distance of about a mile, by a tram- 
line hat will have such a steep grade as to necessitate 
the ise of a cable. The mill is to be in operation next 
sprivg and will furnish employment to 125 men. The 
Fea'er River Lumber Company was promoted by the 
Swe:ne interests, which acquired some valuable white 
pine and red fir timber from the H. H. Yard holdings. 
Ma‘. C, L. Tilden is president of the new corporation 
an W. H. Swayne, of San Francisco, is vice president. 
_ ‘The ereetion of a large furniture factory at Oroville 
1s | rojected. E. R. Dickie, of Oakland, who is con- 
necicd with the Associated Lumber Company, recently 
appeared. before the board of supervisors of Butte 
county and asked for permission to use the county roads 
betiveen Oroville, Cipper Mills and La Porte, for the 
transportation of lumber ‘and logs by traction engines 
and trucks. There was no opposition in the board. 
Associated with Dickie in the enterprise are F. M. Dries- 
back, of Oakland, and J. A. Layton, of Canada. Nego- 
tations are under way with the Oroville Chamber of 
Commeree regarding the securing of a suitable site 
for the factory, which is to employ a number of men, 
if satisfactory arrangements are made. 

Yreka advices say that the Pierson Company and the 
Orr Lake Company, at Bray, are sawing about 40,000 
fect of lumber each a day. There are good prospects 
of a box factory being built this year at Bray. 

The California Pine Box & Lumber Company, of San 
Francisco, has filed a certified copy of its articles of 
incorporation in Fresno county. The present capitaliza- 
tion is $5,000,000, divided into 50,000 shares, of which 





25,000 are preferred and the other half common stock. 
Three thousand shares are subscribed by thirty share- 
holders, each holding one share in the codperative con- 
cern. The directors are: 

San Francisco—A. J. Hechtman, W. W. Van Arsdale, 
G. X. Wendling, E. J. Hummel, I. M. Behlow, L. A. Hart, 
E. T. Brophy and F. D. Madison; Plumas county—C. E. 
Norton; Washoe county, Nevada—J. F. Condon; Nevada 
county—A. Davies, C. T. Bliss, W. E. Marsh and A. C. 
Bruhns; Alameda county—O. C. Haslett and G. H. Collins; 
Fresno county—H. W. Swift and F. A. Boole; Shasta 
county—Clifford Coggins and G. A. Pratt; San Bernardino— 
W. DuB. Brookings; Siskiyou county—L. Y. Coggins; Sac- 
ramento—H. P. Martin and J. BH. Terry; Tehama county— 
Cc. E. Tinkham; Flagstaff, Ariz—W. F. Dermont; Ottawa, 
Canada—C, E. Read. . 

The cut of the Northwestern Redwood Company’s 
mill at Willitts for June shows the largest output by 
one saw since its opening. The total output for June 
was 1,514,648 feet. The cut for the first half of July 
averaged 60,300 feet a day. The timber was exception- 
ally good. 

Timber owners in Alturas county are offering for sale 
a tract of land containing about 7,000,000 feet of pine 
and fir with an abundance of water for all purposes in 
the vicinity of Alturas, Cal. 

Selwyn Eddy, of the Pacific Lumber Company, is 
visiting Los Angeles on business. 

C. A. Hooper, president of the Redwood Manufac- 
turers’ Company, of Black Diamond, is spending the 
week end at his Los Medanos ranch. 

E. S. Burrell, of C. A. Hooper & Co., of this city, has 
gone to the Yosemite valley for a month’s outing. 

Lester W. David, Who was in the city for a week, 
has gone north to confer with London capitalists on 
business connected with the establishing of a large saw 
mill on the Columbia river. While here Mr. David said 
that the cedar shingle market had been quite favorably 
affected by the tariff revision upward. 

C. A. Smith, president of the C. A. Smith Lumber 
Company, of Minneapolis, is visiting Marshfield, Ore., 
where his big saw mill is running full time. He will 
remain on the Coast several weeks. 

C. M. Stafford, manager for the C. A. Smith Lumber 
Company, with headquarters at Bay Point, arrived in 
this city today, after a visit to Marshfield. Shipments 
from the Bay Point distributing yard have been increas- 
ing and the box factory is busy. 

ira B. Bennett, manager for the Hume-Bennett Lum- 
ber Company, has arrived from Fresno with his family 
to enjoy the cool summer weather of San Francisco for 
a few days. 


FROM A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PORT. 


San Dieco, Cau., Aug. 9.—Following the stiffening of 
lumber prices in the East, advances have been made in 
this section, and accumulated stocks have been lowered 
considerably. Dealers report only a slight increase in 
prices. Lumber is still on a $17 base here. There has 
been a readjustment of prices on sash and doors. Prices 
of sash remain practically unchanged, but according to 
the statement of the manager of one of the large local 
concerns, there has been an advance of about 5 percent 
on doors. 

The general stiffening of prices of materials has caused 
more conservatism among contractors in figuring on 
work. This has been noted particularly by some archi- 
tects who have found their estimates based upon building 
six months ago too low. Now that a general improve- 
ment has set in it is probable that there will be further 
advances in the prices of lumber in the fall. Dealers 
generally assert that they do not apprehend a restoration 
of the excessively high prices that prevailed prior to the 
panic. It is quite certain, however, that the day of panic 
prices has gone by, and there will be no more opportune 
time to build than the present. 

The San Diego bank clearings for the week ending at 
noon August 5 showed an increase of 38 per cent over 
the clearings for the corresponding week of 1908, the 
total clearings being $1,087,253. 

The total valuation of building permits issued for the 
first seven months of this year was $1,492,850. July 
showed up well with a total of $555,200, as against $937,- 
650 for the six months preceding. 

Recent arrivals at the lotal yards include the steam 
schooner Mandalay, from Crescent City, with a part 
cargo of 150,000 feet of pine and redwood and 100,000 
shingles for the Western Lumber Company. This com- 
pany also received 300,000 feet of pine and redwood 
from Grays Harbor by the steam schooner Claremont. 
The Russ Lumber & Mill Company received 700,000 feet 
of pine and redwood by the steam schooner Saginaw and 
400,000 feet by the steam schooner Fulton. 








THREATENED INDIANA CAR SHORTAGE. 

EvANSVILLE, Inp., Aug. 7.—Lumber manufacturers as 
well as retail dealers report a shortage in railway cars, 
and look for the shortage to be even more noticeable 
when the heavy crops in this section start to move. 
Many of the railway companies in this part of the 
country have built no new cars during the last year, and 
are busy repairing old cars. The crops in southern 
Indiana, western Kentucky and southern [Illinois are 
the largest in years, and with this and the natural in- 
erease shown in other lines, it seems certain that the 
railroad companies are going to have trouble in furnish- 
ing all the freight cars needed. 

BEBO 


UNLUCKY THIRTEEN. 


Steamer F. A. Myer, on a voyage from Duluth, Minn., 
to Buffalo with a cargo of lumber, forever should settle 
the question of the potency of the number 13 for ill 
luck. To begin with, the F. A. Myer sailed on Friday, 
August 13. It had been in port thirteen days. Its 
cargo consists of 1,300,000 feet, and its insurance is 
$13,000. The vessel has a crew of thirteen men. 


CRAFTSMAN HOMES 


BYx.GUSTAV STICKLEY 


We take pleasure in offering for sale this latest 
and most original addition to the literature of home- 
building, as indispensible to the family that is about 
to build a home, or to the retail lumberman whose ad- 
vice is daily sought in matters of home building. It 
presents some forty or fifty plans for homes of every 
sort, adapted to every condition of environment of 
personal circumstances or size of family; but all con- 
trolled by one central principle, the expenditure of 
the given sum in the production of the greatest 
amount of comfort, simplicity and _ attractive- 
ness in the completed home. The following extracts 
from the publishers’ announcement will best describe 
the objects sought, and we believe quite successfully 
accomplished: 


Apart from any rise or fall in land values, we feel that 
a dwelling-house, built according to the right principles, 
should have a cash market value at any time greater than 
its total cost; should cost little for maintenance, seldom 
standing in need of repair; and should increase, rather than 
——— in value, with the years. * * And all of 
this, in addition tothe fact that the Craftsman House is- 
the embodiment of Complete satisfaction to the owner and 
his family. 

The ruling principle of the Craftsman House is sim- 
plicity. * * Accordingly the exterior lines are very 
simple and its interior divisions are few. One immediate 
result of vital interest to most builders is the economy thus 
effected. We believe in stripping off unnecessary ornaments 
added only for decoration, and eliminating as many parti- 
tion walls as possible. Thus money is saved to pay for bet- 
ter grades of building materials and more honest workman- 
ship, and also to admit of a liberal use of hardwoods in 
interior finish. 

Influence Upon Character. 


The beginning of life and character lies in the home. 
* * * Our future welfare as a nation depends upon the 
kind of surroundings in which our children grow up. 
* * * The present .tendency seems to be to imitate, and 
if possible to outdo, others. * * * The result is too 
often a large house with many rooms elaborately decorated 
and furnished far beyond the requirements of the family. 
One of the harrassing burdens of modern life is this useless 
and cumbersome superfluity. * * * Boys brought up, or 
finding their sweethearts, in big houses filled with costly 
articles, puschesss for display rather than use, are taught 
by the silent influence of such surroundings not to marry 
at all until they can make a home of like pretensions. 
* * * The effect of all this upon society is most un- 
fortunate. * * * Surely a house whose pone im- 
pression is that of having had a great deal of money spent 
upon it is not the most restful haven from the cares of 
business life. * * * Nor is it the best school in which 
to equip young men and women to begin life joyously and 
build up homes of their own. 


All Real Requirements Provided For. 


All the real requirements of the family ought of course 
to be adequately provided for, and these include the satis- 
faction of the sense of beauty. But we know that a com- 
pletely beautiful and harmonious interior can be realized by 
the decorative use of structural features and the right 
treatment of the things that are essential to the life of the 
household. 

The ee principle of our floor plans is economy of space. 
* %* * The whole lower floor of a Craftsman House often 
has the effect of one big living room into which one steps 
directly from the entrance door (or from a small vestibule 
if the climate seems to require such a protection). Any 
objectionable effect of bareness is overcome by indicating 
the divisions between the different rooms by means of the 
post-and-panel construction, with suitable hangings, and’ 
by the addition of pleasant nooks and corners, which with- 
out being cut off in any way from the larger life of the 
room, give a sense of semi-privacy. 

Built-in furnishings are another means of economy of 
space and of the owner’s money. * * Bare wall 
spaces are very hard to live with. Walls covered with pic- 
tures and draperies put there only to cover them are even 
worse. But wall spaces that are occupied with bookcases, 
cupboards, built-in seats for windows, fireplaces and other 
nooks are, in themselves, altogether delightful. They square 
with other of our principles in being related directly to the 
life of the household. Furthermore, they make for sim- 
plicity by doing away with many pieces of furniture which 
might otherwise disturb the restfulness of a room and give 
the appearance of eeererane. 

The contrast of such a living-room, which affords a 
natural place for all the business and pleasures of the com- 
mon family life, to-a house cut up into vestibule, hall, re- 
ception room, parlor, library, dining room and den, each a 
separate room overcrowded with pictures and bric-a-brac, is 
most striking. The small separate rooms with their numer- 
ous partitions and large plain wall spaces are not only ex- 
pensive, but uninteresting in themselves, and require the 
addition of bric-a-brac and ornament to make them livable. 
A variety of structural feature on the other hand gives in- 
terest to the general living room, and the money saved 
by the omission of unnecessary partitions admits of hard- 
wood floors and the generous use of other hardwoods in 


decoration. 
Cost Not Prohibitive. 


The common impression that the lavish use of woodwork 
which we advocate is a luxury that cannot be afforded by 
most persons, is ou erroneous. * * And we have 
proved again and again that, if the rooms are properly 
designed, these effects can be produced at a cost very little, 
if any, greater than the ordinary commonplace interior. 

he beams that me the upper floors, for example, 
may be frankly revealed with economy rather than addi- 
tional expense, and finished to correspond with the remainder 
of the woodwork. Built-in furnishings, as has been said, 
are economical. The post-and-panel copstruction and the 
absence of partitions effect a saving. In short, all the 
ae work together to produce a combination of good 
materials, sound workmanship, durability and beauty, at a 
= bo greatly exceeding the ordinary methods of con- 
struction. 


The book covers buildings ranging in cost from 
$500 to $15,000, with four color plates and over 200 
halftone engravings, printed on India tint paper. 
Price in full linen crash, $2. Sent prepaid on receipt 
of price, by 
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Logging Soon to Be Under Way ~— State Forester to Be Selected— Log Jam in Menominee 
Still Unbroken— Business Outlook Good. 
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THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay City AND SAGINAW, MIcH., Aug. 18.—More lum- 
ber is being moved and orders are booked more freely. 
Long lines of empties have been standing on siding for 
months until recently. A Michigan Central official stated 
that the entire rolling stock of the company engaged in 
the lumber moving trade will be in use by the Ist of 
September. 

The M. Garland Company is installing a complete 
bandsaw mill outfit for the McHenry Lumber Company 
at Indian Rock, Va., and has booked orders for 9-foot 
and 10-foot bandsaw mill outfits complete, two edgers, 
two carriages*and several conveyors for lumber oper- 
ations at Vancouver, B. C. The entire outfit will be 
ready for shipment in about sixty days. 
plant is running to its capacity. 

Wickes Bros., of Saginaw, have placed a large boiler 
in the plant of the Michigan Sugar Company at Caro, 
Mich. 

W. B. Mershon & Co., at Saginaw, have not, appar- 
ently, felt any stagnation, but have experienced a good 
business all the year and booked orders for twenty-two 
band resaws in July. 

The private car Mershon, owned by W. B. Mershon 
and nine other gentlemen, mostly lumbermen, which has 
carried members of the party thousands of miles and 
has crossed the continent a number times, has been sent 
to Dayton, Ohio, to be rebuilt. 

W. F. Derment, manager of the Saginaw-Manistee 
Lumber Company’s operations at Williams, Ariz., who 
was in Saginaw the other day, reported business in the 
West picking up. 

Steamer Ogemaw has arrived from Thessalon with 
482,664 feet of lumber consigned to E. B. Foss & Co., 
and schooner C. J. Fillmore from the same port with 
453,547 feet for the same firm. .Schooner A. W. Wright 
arrived from Little Current with 690,021 feet of lumber 
for Bradley, Miller & Co. Steamer J. P. Donaldson, 
from Little Current, brought 752,250 pieces of lath for 
Bradley, Miller & Co., and 255,584 feet of lumber for the 
Bay City Box & Lumber Company. Steamer Homer 
Warren and schooner Dayton brought over from Geor- 
gian bay about 1,000,000. The Langell Boys and con- 
sort G. K. Jackson are carrying lumber from Georgian 
bay to the Saginaw river for Mershon, Eddy, Parker & 
Jo. The Jay Gould is carrying lumber for Handy Bros. 

H. P. Webster, of Eaton Rapids, and other lumber- 
men, have closed a deal for 30,000 acres of timber land 
in eastern Tennessee. 

A. J. Fortier, of Millersburg, as agent, is buying 
cedar and lumber along the line of the Detroit & Mack- 
inae railway north of Alpena. 

The larger operators in Michigan are preparing to 
begin- logging. Forty new camps will be operated in 
the Blind River region. All of the Michigan operators 
will put in full stocks. Among these are the Moulthrop 
Lumber Company, the Wolverine Lumber Company, Eddy 
Bros. & Co., the Peters Estate, Saginaw Lumber & Salt 
Company, Little Current Lumber Company, Loveland 
& Stone, the Nester Estate, the Spanish River Lumber 
Company, Morgan Lumber Company, E. B. Foss & Co., 
and George L. Burtis & Co. None of these concerns 
handle Jess than 20,000,000 feet a season. 


The Garland 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., Aug. 17.—The Michigan Pub- 
lice Domain Commission has organized for work and 
Chairman Doherty has named William Kelly to select 
a state forester. This position probably will go to an 
upper peninsula man. The sale of Muskegon county 
lands will be held in Muskegon in October. An estimate 
of the amount of down and dead timber on state lands 
will be secured by the secretary, with a view to re- 
moval this fall. 

Stow & Davis, table manufacturers, are having plans 
prepared for a new factory building to be erected this 
fall or early next spring. . 

The Manistee .,avigation Company is making its last 
drive on Manistee river. 

The Colborn-Fulton Lumber Company is erecting a 
lumber shed at its West Lovett street yards, Charlotte. 

The mill of F. Alberts & Sons, at the foot of Western 
avenue, Muskegon, closed last week for good, after cut- 
ting a little over 2,000,000 feet this summer, Frank 
Alberts, head of the firm, has been tin the lumbering 
business in Muskegon for about thirty years. The firm 
will continue its wholesale lumber yards. The only saw 
mill remaining on Muskegon lake is the Gow & Camp- 
bell mill at North Muskegon. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

Detroit, Micu., Aug. 18.—No marked improvement 
has been noted in trade, but with the coming of Septem- 
ber dealers look for a betterment and are preparing 
for it by stocking to capacity. Big cargoes are coming 
in almost daily and the outlook is that the influx will 
continue until well toward the close of navigation. 
Steamer Toltec and barge Godfrey are unloading hem- 
lock and hardwood from the Lake Superior region at 
the Brownlee-Kelly Company’s dock, and steamer Alice 
M. Gill is due before the end of the week with a large 
quantity of basswood and elm from Sturgeon bay, con- 
signed to the same firm. 

Bert Hanna, of the Griggs-Hanna Lumber Company, 
and a party of friends whom he was entertaining on 
his 40-foot cruising launch Grace, had a thrilling expe- 





rience on the river Sunday, when a gale otf almog 
cyclonic force sprang suddenly out of the west accom. 
panied by a drenching rain. By putting on fu! stean 
they were able to reach dock at Island View, on the 
Canadian shore, just as the storm broke.  Scaregly 
had they left the craft when she was hurled violently 
against the dock and sunk. The party returned 
Detroit by trolley after the storm, leaving Mr. Hanna 
to superintend the work of raising the sunken bout. The 
damage was estimated at $2,000. 

William A. C. Miller, jr., has bought out the inter. 
ests of his former partners, Messrs. Holden and \urray, 
and is conducting the business under the name of the 
William A. C. Miller Lumber Company. 

Dealers in Port Huron have agreed to close their 
yards at noon on Saturdays, and their example may be 
followed by other towns and cities in this section. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


MANISTEE, MicH., Aug. 16.—S. Crawford & Sons, of 
Cedar River, have begun towing down rafts of cedar to 
stock their new yards at Menominee just bought from 
Raber & Watson. The tug Satisfaction is engaged in 
the work. The old yard crew will be retained and other 
men employed to sort and place the new stock. The 
Cedar River yards are being removed to Menominee, 

The huge log jam in the Menominee river at Grand 
Rapids still continues solid and in places is fifty feet 
thick. The river is rapidly lowering, and the Boom com. 
pany officials fear that they will be unable to break 
the jam and get the logs down this season. 

The lumber trade has braced up, and a good demand 
for lumber carriers at good rates is reported. A few 
days ago $2 was paid from Georgian bay to Lake Erie 
where last month the rate was $1.50. Vesselmen look 
for a fair movement during the rest of the season. 


Movements by Water. 


Schooner Fanny Neil took down the highest deckload of 
lumber ever brought into Tonawanda. The lumber was 
piled 21 feet above decks and included 465,000 feet of lum- 
ber and 468,000 pieces of lath. Capt. Charles Anderson, 
captain of the Neil, is 85 years old and one of the oldest 
commanders on the Lakes. 

Steamer J. W. Westcott has taken down a cargo of 500,- 
000 feet of lumber to Milwaukee, Wis. ; 

The one-time trim lake schooner Hattie Wells, now con- 
verted into a barge, is engaged in carrying cedar from the 
head of Lake Huron to Menominee, carrying more than 
21,000 posts of ordinary size at a load. 

Schooner C. H. Hackley is loading with cedar at Raber, 
and the Jura at Detour. 

Steamer P. J. Ralph has been loading with spruce wood 
at Brimley after taking on a part cargo at Gargantu, on 
the north shore of Lake Superior. While at the latter 
place the vessel and cargo were badly damaged by fire. 

_ Menominee shingle mill men are importing large quan- 
tities of cedar from Canada which are being cut into 
shingles at the Menominee mills. Steambarge Mueller 
recently brought in a large load to the Roper Lumber & 
Cedar Company docks. The post and tie cuts were made 
at the new Roper electric saw mill. 





NORTHWESTERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


Boyne City, Micu., Aug. 17.—The Century Furniture 
Company, of Grand Rapids, shortly will begin the con- 
struction of a modern factory building. 

The East Jordan Cooperage Company has begun the 
manufacture of apple barrels. The plant has a capacity 
of 1,000 barrels daily. 

The Marvel Manufacturing Company, of Ionia, shortly 
will move to Grand Rapids. The Ionia plant recently 
was badly damaged by fire. 

Buck & Mullin, of Muskegon, have been awarded a 
contract for the erection of a $12,000 plant for the 
Garey Motor Car Company at that point. 

The Cadillac Machine Company sent a carload of ‘‘rat- 
tlers’’ to Kentucky this week. The rattler is a cylin 
drical machine for polishing handles. 

E. E. Hartwick, of Detroit, was a guest of John Yuill, 
of Vanderbilt, this week. 

Flint is experiencing a building boom, A thousand 
houses have been erected this season and hundreds more 
are needed on account of the new industries. The new 
structure of the General Motor Company, at that } lace, 
is 1,085 feet long by 685 feet wide. The company will 
employ 4,000 men. It is estimated the automobile fac- 
tories of Flint employ 10,000 men. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. O. King and Mr. and Mrs. W. W. 
Lufkin, and Miss Lufkin, of Chicago, were the guests 
of W. H. White last week. 

The Edward Hines Lumber Company is plannin;: t0 
make an attempt to raise the steamer Grecian, which 
sunk near Alpena several.years ago. 

Albert & Son, lumber dealers, of Muskegon, have cut 
their last stick of timber and have permanently shut 
down their mill after operating thirty years, in wich 
time they cut over 200,000,000 feet of timber. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 

MENOMINEE, Micu., Aug. 18.—One hundred and forty 
million feet of timber will be sawed in Menominee and 
Marinette this year at the rate the mills are cutting. It 
is estimated by experienced lumbermen that at the rate 
the timber is being used up the supply available for local 
mills will last for about twenty years. The market 15 
recovering from the slump. Many mills, notably the 
Sawyer-Goodman Company, of Marinette, are shippmg 
timber from outside, principally from northern points. 
The cedar business is flourishing. The Roper Cedar 
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Company has received 50,000 pieces of eedar which it is 
cutting up into ties. The demand for posts and poles 
indicates that the telephone and railway companies are 
econtemy ating greater activities. 

The main drive on the Menominee river is still hung 
up at the Grand Rapids dam. 

Probably the largest cargo of posts ever brougut into 
Menominee by a steam barge arrived this week for the 
(, J. Hubel Company, consigned from Thompson, Mich. 
Steamer Badger State is due for a cargo of 60,000 feet 
of basswood, which will be taken to Oswego, N. Y. It 
will be loaded at the Wells mill. Steamer George C. 
Markham is due at the Ludington mill for a load of pine 
for Chicago. Steamer Lycoming is loading lumber at the 
Ripley docks of the Houghton Lumber Company. 

Louis R. Fehl, of the office force of the Bird & Wells 
Lumber Company, at Wausaukee, is spending his vacation 
with friends and relatives in Sturgeon Bay and Mil- 
waukee. 

Former Mayor Perron, of Escanaba, is about to resume 
operation in a tract of timber owned by him near Per- 
ronville. He is putting in a crew of about 100. 





MINNESOTA TRADE SITUATION. 


High Grade Pine Lumber Advancing in Price—Scale 
of Logs Turned at Minneapolis—Raise in 
Wages— No Changes in Dimension. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 18.—Advances in high 
grade pine lumber are marked in the lists being sent out 
by local manufacturers this week. All the upper grades 
are comparatively scarce and demand for them is in- 
creasing, so the situation warranted the change. The 
increases noted on the list of one of the largest local 
mills are as follows: 

No. 1 boards, 8-, 10- and 12-inch, $1 a thousand; D 
select, $1; C select, $1.50; B and better, $2; shop, both 
thick and inch, $1.50; C and D siding, $1.50. 

No ehange is made in dimension or in No. 2 boards, 
but No. 3 boards are reduced $1 a thousand in nearly 
all lengths, and No. 4 are cut from $15 to $14, while 
No. 5 are slashed from $11 to $8, thus lining the lists 
up to actual selling prices as near as may be. Low 
grade stock has been selling even below the new list, but 
is now looking up. 

The scale of logs turned at Minneapolis, as reported 
by the surveyor general of the district for July, shows 
another increase over last year. The total scale for the 
month was 604,533 logs, measuring 33,583,490 feet. Last 
year in July 388,952 logs were scaled, measuring 25,- 
401,440 feet. The total for the season up to August 1 
this year is 1,974,079 logs, measuring 113,485,490 feet; 
last year 900,474 logs, or 61,424,490 feet. The St. Paul 
seale for July was 153,882 logs, measuring 16,336,100 
feet; last year 119,730 logs, 16,379,580 feet. St. Paul’s 
boom record to August 1 is 52,233,710 feet, compared 
With 32,639,690 feet last year. 

E. O. Hawksett, of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber Com- 
pany, returned this week from a pleasure trip to Se- 
attle, where he witnessed the exposition, and other Coast 
cities. He reports an excellent feeling among Coast 
manufacturers over the market prospects. 

The Bell Lumber Company was incorporated Satur- 
day with $100,000 capital stock. It will do a wholesale 
lumber business with shipping yards at Bellwood, and 
Bayfield, Wis. Merton J. Bell, of Bellwood, who is 
president of the company, has been operating for some 
years in lumber and forest products in northern Wiscon- 
sin. His saw mill and large timber interests at Bell- 
wood are merged with the concern, which will market 
the product, and also engage in wholesaling lumber and 
white cedar products. Lester C. Paulson, of Minneapolis, 
secretary and treasurer, has sold his interest in the Stand- 
ard Lumber & Cedar Company to enter the new con- 
cern. John G. Furlott, of Brule, Wis., is one of the 
directors. Mr, Bell will make Minneapolis his home. 

'. M. Rohne, eastern representative of the J. E. Pink- 
ham Lumber Company, has returned from a six weeks’ 
western trip, which included a considerable stay at the 
mili and offices of the company at Seattle. 

C. D. Gibbs, of the Stack-Gibbs Lumber Company, 
Spe'ane, Wash., was a recent visitor. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


_VULUTH, MINN., Aug. 17.—A sale of 3,000,000 feet of 
No. 3 and better was effected in this market yesterday 
at top prices. The stock goes east. Lumber is getting 
Scarce, according to manufacturers and brokers. There 
1s 2 little of all grades for sale but -the supply is con- 
siderably less than normal. 

The 100 dwelling houses which the Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Company is constructing for its employees at Vir- 
ginia will be ready for occupancy next week. The 
lumber company, with its two large saw mills in opera- 
ae at Virginia, is a big factor in the prosperity of that 
city. 

The lumber companies at Cloquet have announced to 
their employees that beginning August 1 wages prac- 
tically have been the same as in 1907. The raise affects 
2,500 men, ! 

The Couderay Lumber Company, of Couderay, Wis., 
which operates a large hardwood saw mill at that place, 
will not manufacture the coming winter. The company 
has sold -6,000,000 feet of hemlock and birch stumpage to 
Lee Hammond, of Rice Lake, Wis. The price of lumber 
was unsatisfactory. 


WISCONSIN MILL POINTS. 


Big Fall Lumber Trade Anticipated— Southern Pine 
Not to Be Barred—Continued Drouth 
Causes Many Fires. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Aug. 18.—That improvement is 
taking place in the Milwaukee lumber business and that 
the coming fall trade will be of the very best are the 
opinions of local lumbermen. Frank N. Snell, wholesale 
lumberman, said: 


Demand for lumber is better and wholesale prices are 
stiffening a little. There has been an unprecedented im- 
provement in building all over the country, but it did not 
affect the price of lumber because the railroads, which use 
about one-fourth of the lumber consumed, have been living 
from hand to mouth for two years. Forced by big cro 
prospects and improvement in other lines of business rail- 
roads recently have gone into the market and bought freely 
Lumber will become active with other lines of trade and 
lumbermen are feeling more optimistic. 


Thomas J. Neacy, president and general manager 
of the Filer & Stowell Company, manufacturer of saw 
mill and other heavy machinery, asserts that business 
conditions are steadily improving. 

With James L. Gates, of the J. L. Gates Land Com- 
pany, wealthy lumberman and landowner of Milwaukee, 
as president, the Pioneer Realty Company has been 
organized in Milwaukee for the purpose of buying large 
tracts of land in northern Wisconsin. The company in- 
tends to purchase 100,000 acres in Clark, Eau Claire, 
Chippewa, Rusk and Price counties. 

The Hilty Lumber Company, of Milwaukee, has bought 
a gasoline loader for the purpose of piling lumber and 
timber in its yards. The loader was manufactured by 
O. L. Raymond, of Marinette. 

E. H. Trump, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, Mo., and Otto Meyer, of the J. W. 


Thompson Lumber Company, called upon the Milwaukee } 


trade this week. 

W. E. Priestley, well known wholesale lumberman, of 
Milwaukee, was called to Green Bay recently by the 
accidental drowning of his nephew, J. W. Priestley, of 
Chicago. The young man met death by the capsizing of 
a launch. 

Indications .are that southern pine will not be barred 
as creosote pavement in Milwaukee by the commission- 
ers of public works, wnless the common council specifi- 
eally directs that only northern wood shall be used for 
city improvements. The commissioners say that the 
southern wood is superior to the northern, that it wears 
longer and is not so slippery in cold weather. 

Glenn Priestley, associated with his father, W. E. 
Priestley, in the wholesale lumber business at Mil- 
waukee, has returned from a fishing trip at Squaw lake, 
Wis. 





MISCELLANEOUS STATE LUMBER NEWS. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Aug. 18.—The long continued 
drouth in Wisconsin, which has permitted several forest 
fires to become started in the lumber country even this 
early in the season, has at last been broken by heavy 
rains, 

Those who were present at the fourth annual meeting 
of the managers of the Wilbur Lumber Company, held 
at Waukesha, say that the entertainment furnished by 
George H. Wilbur, manager for the company at Wau- 
kesha, was the most elaborate since the inauguration of 
the conventions. 

The Northwestern Lumber Company, of Stanley, has 
granted its employees a voluntary raise in wages. 

The Montgomery Lumber Company, of Kenosha, one 
of the largest lumber companies in southern Wisconsin, 
has changed its name to the Bermingham Lumber Com- 
pany. E. W. Montgomery and Shelly H. Montgomery, 
of Galena, Ill., who had held one-half of the capital 
stock of $75,000, have sold their interests in the busi- 
ness to T. J. Bermingham, of Galena, and William J. 
Bermingham, of Kenosha. The new company will have 
the same capital stock as the former company and the 
business will be carried on as formerly. W. J. Berming- 
ham will continue as general manager of the Kenosha 
yard. T. J. Bermingham becomes president, F. J. Berm- 
ingham vice president, and W. J. Bermingham secretary 
and treasurer. The company operates a large planing 
mill in connection with its yards. 

The Menasha Paper Company will erect a $150,000 
paper mill at Ashland to be operated in connection with 
the company’s pulp mill at that place. 

Building is progressing rapidly on the plant of the 
Willow River Lumber Company, of New Richmond, 
which was damaged by fire recently. 

The Wisconsin Art Cabinet Company, of Fond du Lac, 
will enlarge its plant at once. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, WIs., Aug. 7.—The saw mill of the Jones 
Lumber Company, at Wabeno, has finished its season’s 
cut of logs and the crew is preparing to go into the 
logging camps. 

Negotiations are pending between the pulpmill inter- 
ests operating plants at Ashland, Eau Claire and other 
northern Wisconsin points, and the Willow River Lum- 
ber Company, of New Richmond, for a portion of the 
hemlock logs cut by the company along the line of its 
railroad, the Superior & Southeastern, in Bayfield and 
Ashland counties. The Soo railroad is taking an active 
interest in the deal and, if it is consummated, will make 
some extensions along the Ashland branch to handle the 
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Hotel 
Latham 


NEW YORK 


East 28th Street, 
1 door from 5th Avenue, | 
block from Broadway and 
1 block from Madison 
Square Garden. The 
Very Heart of the City. 
New Absolutely Fire-proof 
Hotel 


H. F. Ritchey, 


Manager. 
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Commonwealth Hotel 


Opposite State House, BOSTON, MASS. 
This hotel is new and fire- 
ow the floors are of me, otng wood bul 
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rates: Room with hot and cold 
Rooms with 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Manager. 








HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 

will be found in the 300 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 

descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
‘born Street, Ill. 
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mills at Ashland and Eau Claire. The Willow River 
Lumber Company will not in any event sell more than 
a portion of its logs each year and will deliver those 
sold on board cars. The deal will not interfere in any 
way with the company’s saw mill at New Richmond, as 
the stumpage can be handled for the pulp men to best 
advantage over the Soo line, while the Willow River 
company secures its supplies of logs over the Omaha. 

The Rice Lake Lumber Company, of Rice Lake, is 
building a 10-mile standard gage logging railroad from 
near Draper north across the east fork of the Chippewa 
river and tapping a ten years’ supply of timber. 

The Drew Carrier Company, of Waterloo, has added 
the manufacture of an extensive line of children’s vehi- 
cles, gocarts, carriages, wagons and baby carriages to its 
line of standard articles, which includes carriers, stan- 
chions, troughs and tanks. 

It is not yet known whether the Smeaton mill of 
the Lake Superior Box & Lumber Company, near Ash- 
land, will be rebuilt. The job of sawing the reservation 
logs will go to some other firm. Several concerns are 
bidding for the job. 

Charles Ball, of Merrill, inventor of a new patent log 
floater, has a crew at work on the Wisconsin river rais- 
ing sunken logs with’ the device, and is meeting with 
great success. 

Isaac Baker, of the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
of Chicago, is looking after the company’s interests in 
Ashland and vicinity. 

George M. Paine, president of the Paine Lumber Com- 
pany, has resigned as president of the Oshkosh Chamber 
of Commerce. 


IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 

MELLEN, WIs., Aug. 17.—Finch Bros. have bought 
another cedar yard. 

The Stearns Lumber Company, at Odanah, has posted 
notices of an advance in wages for men in the woods. 
Common labor in the camps will be paid $30 a month, 
sawyers $22.50, teamsters $35 and expert woodsmen as 
high as $40. This is an advance of about $5, but is 
not up to the high wages paid to labor in the woods 
before the panic of 1907. 

The Jackson Milling Company, of Stevens Point, will 
erect at much expense an immense water standpipe or 
tank to furnish adequate fire protection. 

J. E. Hosford, who has been superintendent of log- 
ging for the Foster-Latimer Lumber Company, resigned 
h.s position last week and has been succeeded by Al. 
Stewart, a well known logger. 

John R. Davis, of Phillips, was a recent business vis- 
itor in this city. 

Ben and James Finch, of Superior, were in this city 
Monday. 

Edward J. Gillouly, of the Foster-Latimer Lumber 
Company, will leave Wednesday night for, Milwaukee 
.o attend a meeting of hemlock manufacturers which 
will convene on Thursday. 








IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 


Wausau, Wis., Aug. 18.—The late rains in this vi- 
cinity have put a stop to destructive forest fires. 

The Brown-McReynolds Lumber Company is the name 
of a new business enterprise lately organized in Mosinee. 
The company will deal in lumber, lath, shingles and 
bolts. The capital stock is $10,000. Frank McReynolds 
and Louis and Homer Dessert are the incorporators, and 
are men of means and experience in this line of busi- 
ness. The headquarters will be at Mosinee. 

The saw mill of Altenberg & Stoddard, at Dancy, in 
this county, has shut down on account of low water. 
The company has cut about 1,000,000 feet of lumber, 
and if conditions are favorable expect to cut about half 
as much more. 

The saw mills and all woodworking factories in this 
city and vicinity are running on full and overtime. 
Wages are good but hands are scarce. 

The late rains in this locality failed to raise the dif- 
ferent streams sufficiently to bring down the logs left 
over during the last floods, still plenty of logs are com- 
ing in by rail to keep the mills busy. 





MISINFORMATION CORRECTED, 


Several weeks ago a regular correspondent of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN stated that C. B. Wilcox, of 
Lake Charles, La., of Wilcox & Beling, lumber exporters, 
had filed an individual petition in bankruptey. From 
Alfred Beling, of Antwerp, Belgium, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is in receipt of a letter calling attention 
to this news item, which also referred to Mr. Beling as 
the partner who looked after the interests of the firm 
in Antwerp. Mr. Beling says, ‘‘I protest most em- 
phatically against this information. Mr. C. B. Wilcox, 
of Lake Charles, never has been my partner, nor has 
there ever existed a firm of Wilcox & Beling. C. B. Wil- 
cox was a lumber exporter and I was his agent, or as it 
is usually termed his representative, in Continental Eu- 

This was the second time that complaint had 
been made regarding representations concerning this al- 
leged firm which Mr. Beling says did not exist. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is glad to put this statement of 
Mr. Beling before its readers so that no injustice may 
be. done that gentleman on account of the misfortunes 
of Mr. Wilcox. Lumber exporters understand the rela- 
tionship referred to by Mr. Beling, but others may not. 
It is in effect that which exists between a lumber man- 
ufacturer and a commission dealer in some market who 
makes a practice of handling the sawmill man’s product, 
perhaps having an exclusive agency. The millman might 
fail without the commission man being involved in any 
respect whatever and the financial condition of either 


— have no bearing upon the responsibility of the 
other. 





NEW ENGLAND NOTES. - 


West Penobscot Drive at Shad Pond— Extra Pre. 
cautions Against Threatened Forest Fires— 
Transpirings at the Hub. 


Baneoor, ME., Aug. 7.—A long period of dry weather 
has made timber land owners all over Maine a):prehep. 
sive of another outbreak of forest fires, and t 


& state 
forester, with the codperation of the landowners, js 
taking every precaution against disaster. Lookouis haye 


been assigned to twenty-two stations located <n high 
land, forest patrols arranged and directions issued by 
which the warden and chief watchman at each of the 
lookout stations can be reached by telephone. ‘hus far 
this year losses in the state forestry district aggregate 
$41,445, and in the incorporated towns $40,180, a total 
of $81,625. Most of the lands affected in the torestry 
district were of little value. The heaviest loss, $55,950, 
is in Aroostook county. The Maine Central and Somer. 
set railroads are using oil-burning locomotives on their 
lines running through timber lands. 

The west branch (Penobscot) drive, the last of the 
season, is at Shad pond, where the saw logs destined for 
the down river mills are being sorted out from the pulp 
logs owned by the Great Northern Paper Company. The 
saw logs will probably arrive in Penobscot boom, above 
Old Town, about September 15. The Kennebec drive is 
below Madison, and is expected in boom at Hallowell by 
September 1. 

The West Branch Driving & Reservoir Dam Company 
will erect a concrete and stone dam on Millinocket 
stream, to replace the present wooden structure, at a 
cost of $30,000. 

A corporation known as the Wood Stream Improve- 
ment Company has been organized in Bangor for the 
purpose of improving the log driving facilities on Wood 
stream in Somerset county by the erection of dams and 
piers, the excavation of ledges ete. A. Ledyard Smith, 
of Madison, is president, and the company has $50,000 
capital stock. 

Penebscot lumbermen are sending crews into the 
woods to begin the season’s cut. J. M. MeNulty, of 
Bangor, will cut 7,000,000 feet on Buttermilk stream, 
and is at work with a large crew building roads on 
which will be operated two steam log haulers. Suther- 
land & Hodgkins will cut 4,000,000 feet on Ragmufiin 
stream, west branch; John Largay & Son 5,000,000 feet 
on Lobster lake; McNulty & McLeod and Ira Carpenter 
10,000,000 feet on Soper brook and Sourdnahunk, Har- 
rington lake tributaries; and the Eastern Manufactur- 
ing Company, about 15,000,000 feet on Eagle lake, where 
they have sixty men cutting wood for fuel for three 
steam haulers. It is said that the Great Northern Paper 
Company, which cut 125,000,000 feet last year, will cur- 
tail to the extent of 30,000,000 feet this year, having a 
large surplus of logs on hand. ; 

The J. F. Hacker Estate, of Fort Fairfield, has bought 
Monson’s mills in that town, together with 1,400 acres 
of timber land there, and 900 acres in New Brunswick. 

The Italian bark Oramaso is at Stockton, loading 
shooks for Sicily, and the Norwegian steamer Romsdal, 
loading spoolwood for Ardrossan. 





NORTH ATLANTIC TRADE NOTES, 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 17.—Ellsworth R. Spinney, 4 
lumber dealer, Lynn, Mass., has filed a voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy. The liabilities are placed at $23,486, 
with no assets. 

W. H. Baldwin & Son, lumber dealers, Lee, Mass., have 
bought property to enable them to put in a side track 
and to give them room to carry a larger stock. : 

The Society for the Protection of New Hampshire 
Forests has closed its convention at Bretton Woods, N. 
H. Warren Tripp, president of the New Hampshire 
Lumberman’s Association, was a guest. 

The George W. Blanchard Lumber Company, of Port- 
land, Me., has bought the mill property of the Alder- 
brook Lumber Company, at Alderbrook. Thomas M. 
Fletcher has been in charge of the mill for over thirty 
years. The new owners will start running the plant 
a few weeks, and will increase the output. 

The Wilson Irwin Lumber Company, of Portland, 
Me., has leased two pieces of wharf property i that 
city, and will erect a large office building at the head of 
them. The company has a wharf on which the lease ex- 
pires May 1, 1910. After that date all the business of 
the company will be done at its new quarters. : 

The absence of hard rains in Maine is causing consid- 
erable anxiety among mill owners. Even those who rut 
their plants by steam need to have the streams at 4 
level high enough to permit the logs to come int» the 
mill. In some places, unless there is rain before many 
days, it is reported manufacturers will have to shut 
down. 

H. M. Bickford, of the H. M. Bickford Company, Bos- 
ton, will leave this week on an automobile trip through 
the mountains. Frank B. Witherbee, of this firm, 38 
spending August at his camp at Smith’s Cove, N. *. 

8. Burkholeer, of the S. Burkholeer Lumber Company; 
Crawfordsville, Ind., has been making an eastern trip. 
He spent several days in Boston. 

A. B. Lancaster, a lumber manufacturer, of Gardner, 
Me., was in Boston this week. 

The new schooner Barbara, built for the George Me 
Questen Company, Boston, has been launched. It has ® 
capacity of 625,000 feet of lumber. The company wi" 
use this vessel in carrying lumber from the South 10 
this port. 
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EMPIRE STATE ITEMS. 


Yard Trade Improving— Heavy Consignments of 
Lath and Spruce Lumber— Slump at Tona- 
wanda—Lumber Strong in Buffalo. 


New York, Aug. 17.—Big contracting companies will 
announce a number of large contracts soon. Permits 
include building for large houses, and while the small 
elass of work is always encouraging, it is the big work 
that gives a stimulus to the market. Seven permits were 
jssued in Manhattan last week, costing $1,245,000; 
twenty-nine in the Bronx, costing $455,875, and 495 in 
Brooklyn borough, costing $2,262,650. Permits issued 
from January 1 to date amount to 9,195, costing $168,- 
841,786; for 1908, 4,285 permits, at $79,350,329. 

Yardmen say prospects for increased business will 
continue to improve. They are confining buying largely 
to current wants, but gradually larger inquiries are com- 
ing in and it is believed that retail prices have reached 
their lowest point. 

M. ©. Preisch, of the Haines Lumber Company, and 
the Hugh McLean Lumber Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
spent the latter part of the week in town making one of 
his periodical trips to his customers in this section. He 
looks for higher prices in a few weeks on white pine 
and says that suburban retailers are booking more 
heavily and that prospects for an early increase in all 
lines are good. 

A large number of consignments of spruce lumber 
and lath was reported last week from eastern shipping 
points to wholesalers in this market. Among the con- 
signees are Stetson, Cutler & Redmond, Simpson Slapp 
& Co., Homan & Puddington, Rice & Lockwood Lumber 
Company, Stanley H. Miner, and the Blanchard Lumber 
Company. 

New York city has specifications out for wood paving 
blocks to be used on three contracts, which it is expected 
will be placed shortly. Two years ago large quantities of 
yellow pine were used for paving purposes, but after the 
panic practically no purchases were made. 

The sash and blind factory of Hogan & Di Genno, 57 
East 135th street, was badly damaged by fire last. Thurs- 
day, and for a time the entire block was threatened. 
The sash and blind factory was burned, the loss being 
$3,500, insured. 

On Thursday the woodworking plant and lumber yard 
of Kapp & Nordholm, Mount Vernon, was damaged by 
fire; fully insured. 

Holley & Smith, Hackensack, N. J., was incorporated 
under the laws of New Jersey, to deal in lumber, bricks, 
stone and building materials, with a capital stock of 
$125,000. The incorporators are A. T. Holley, W. B. 
Smith, A. C. Hart, Hackensack. 

Schooner’ Annie Bliss, owned by Simpson Clapp & 
Co., spruce wholesalers, of New York, has been lost. 
The craft left Shulee, Nova Scotia, August 6, with a 
carload of spruce piling and ran inte a northwester 
on the 10th. The Bliss was built at Thomeston, Me., in 
1871. 

Personal Notes. 

H. D. Billmeyer, of the Billmeyer Lumber Company, Cum- 
berland, Md., sailed today on the Lusitania on a combined 
business and pleasure trip. 

George F. Craig, Philadelphia, and E. F. Perry, this city, 
president and secretary, respectively, of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, accompanied by Lewis 
Dill, of Baltimore, are due to arrive from Europe next 
Monday on the Celtic. 

Charles L. S. Sheldrake, representing the Santee River 
Cypress Company, Ferguson, g c, called on the cypress 


pee during the week and reported business in excellent 
shipe. 

1. K. Paxton, of the Paxton Lumber Company, Bristol, 
1. was in this city last week. Other visitors were John 
man, Williamsport, Pa.; A. J. Cadwallader, George F. 
ig & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Richard P. White, Albany, 
. Y.;_C. J. Coppock, Coppock-Warner Lumber Company, 
hiladelphia, Pa. 


FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


NorTH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Aug. 17.—Some dealers are 
i the opinion that they assumed a little too much in 
ir conclusions that busjness would keep on increasing 
h the advance of the season. The amount of business 
insacted was most encouraging, being far in advance 
the volume recorded for the corresponding period, and 
‘gust started off in a rather auspicious manner, the 
nand being above the normal, but the last week has 
n characterized by a slump that has rather put a 
mper on the hopes of some. There are a number of 
‘(calers who have not experienced the pronounced de- 
‘ease that some have and the general belief is that the 
il is only temporary. 
_ The amount of stock which Hoadley & Bennett have 
been receiving by vessel this season and the consign- 
ments which are due to arrive before the close of navi- 
sation have resulted in the decision to construct a large 
shed to provide shelter for the lumber which can not be 
cared for in the immense sheds which the firm already 
owns in connection with its increasing business. Ap- 
plication has been made to the aldermen for a permit to 
construct the building, which will be 100 feet in length. 
The concern has just received 572,739 feet of hemlock 
and hardwoods by boat. 

Boats continue to arrive with regularity with stock for 
Smith, Fassett & Co. The schooners Orton and Whitney 
got down a few days ago with a trifle over 1,000,000 feet 
consigned to the company, whose docks are fairly over- 
flowing with the great quantities of stock received since 
last month by vessel. . 

The Northern Lumber Company got down its first 
consignment of stock by vessel this afternoon in over a 
month. The company had several million feet of white 
pine ready to come forward from the Virginia & Rainy 
Lumber Company’s yard in Duluth, Minn., when the 
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_ with his family. 


stock was wiped out by fire several weeks ago. The 
steamer Sawyer arrived with 9,000,000 feet aboard, 
brought from Duluth. Other boats have been chartered 
for the balance of the season and the company’s dock 
will present a busy appearance from now on. 

The steamer Buell and barges Eleanor and Stewart are 
making weekly trips between Manistique, Mich., and the 
yard of- A. Weston & Son, bringing down over 2,000,000 
feet of white pine at a time. 

The steamer Ed Smith and barges Grace Holland and 
Tron City came down from Canadian ports last week 
with an aggregate of 2,500,000 feet of stock for White, 
Frost & White and White, Gratwick & Mitchell. 

The R. T. Jones Lumber Company has just finished 
unloading 1,700,000 feet of the better grades of white 
pine from the steamer Gettysburg and barge Bacon. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORE. 


BurraLo, N. Y., Aug. 18.—The lumber trade as a 
whole is strong. Iron rules the world, as it is said, and 
the Lackawanna steel plant in this city, one of the 
largest single concerns of its kind in the world, is run- 
ning at about 85 percent of capacity and would run full 
capacity but for scarcity of help. 

Montgomery Bros. report a good improvement in the 
box trade, as well as in southern pine. Messrs. Hume 
and Buell, who represent the Montgomery interests on 
the spot in the South, are in Buffalo and confirm the 
general report of plenty to do in shortleaf pine. Boxes 
are more active on account of the canning season being 
at full, with a good demand. 

W. P. Betts is in Duluth, Minn., this week looking 
after the white pine interest of C. M. Betts & Co. The 
yard is doing its usual good business in its general and 
special grades of white pine, with the best of reports 
from the southern pine mills. 

The box factory of Graves, Manbert, George & Co. is 
one of the many paying specialties that the company 
has added to its white pine business. The factory is 
running full time. 

Knowlton Mixer has gone on a trip to the Adirondacks 





PENNSYLVANIA TRADE NEWS. 


Lumber Situation Improving—Items of a Personal 
Nature — Builaing Unusually Active in 
City—White Pine Shortage. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 16.—Charles M. Chestnut, 
general manager for the Yellow Pine Company, of Phil- 
adelphia, who recently returned from an extended tour 
of the southern lumber camps, says his company is keep- 
ing its vessels loading, and is filling its yards to be ready 
to meet fall demands. 

Frederick S. Underhill, of Wistar, Underhill & Co., 
reports that the firm’s business has grown so rapidly 
as to have made it necessary to establish a distributing 
yard at Nashville, Tenn., which is in charge of Olan 
White. 

F. A. Dudley, agent for the Atlantic Coast Lumber 
Corporation, reports a decided improvement in the lum- 
ber situation and is confident that buyers will have to 
pay more money for lumber in the next thirty days, 
owing to the rush for delayed goods. 

John W. Coles notes a positive improvement in trade. 
He believes an advance near and so has secured his stock 
of hard and soft woods in order to be ready for an 
emergency. Mr. Coles recently engaged H. 8. Styron, 
an experienced salesman from Newbern, N. C., to look 
after Philadelphia and surrounding territory. 

Norman A. Parry, of Robert C. Lippincott, reports 
business moving satisfactorily and looks for activity 
as the fall approaches. 

William F. Robinson says the good times are at hand. 

F. W. Unkel reports a better showing and feels that 
the worst is over. He does not anticipate an immediate 
radical change but regards improvement steady. 

William H. Fritz & Co. report inquiries increasing 
and good business booked every day. William H. Fritz 
is touring the New England states in his automobile by 
way of recreation. 

Robert R. Sizer & Co. state that good orders are com- 
ing in right along, consequently they are not inclined to 
quarrel with conditions. Prices are advancing and buy- 
ers are trying to proteet themselves against a rise, which 
is not encouraged. 

W. H. Wagoner, vice president of the J. B. Van 
Sciver Company, a furniture concern of Camden, N. J., 
was killed in an automobile accident, between Nazareth 
and Bethlehem, Pa. Charles A. Fluehr, another furni- 
ture manufacturer, who was in the accident, died later. 
Three others of the party were injured. 

Among recent visitors to the Lumbermen’s Exchange and 
trade were Joseph C. Jones, Conshohocken, Pa,; T. J. Jami- 
son, of the sg ae tgs a ny, Norristown, Pa. ; Jacob 


P. Collins, of Seaville, . H. Parsons, Waltha, N. C.; 
Horace Smedley, Ardmore, Pa.; Walter Lobb, Devon, Pa.; 
F. A. Hauck, Ronceverte, W. Va.; - S. Harlan, of the 
Jackson Lumber Company, Lockhart, Ala.; F. E. Highley, 
Atkins, Va.; R. U. Shaffer, of S. BE. Slaymaker & Co., New 
York; Frank B. Lundey, of the Williamsport Hardwood 
. — yomveny, Williamsport, Pa., and John Scott, Man- 
ua, N. J. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PirtspurG, Pa., Aug. 18.—Demand for lumber is im- 
proving. Building is unusually active. Retailers report 
a much better demand. They are not buying heavily, 
however, in the immediate vicinity of Pittsburg, the 
orders being confined to car lots from week to week, the 
outside dealers in this line are beginning to come into 
the market with large inquiries. 













Lumber Marks 
That Last. 


The coloring pigments used in Dixon's 
Lumber Crayons are metallic pigments 
—this means durability of all markings 


even under severe conditions of exposure. 











Dixon's Lumber 
Crayons 


also make vivid and strong marks. You 
can get them in hard and soft leads 
as desired. 

We make our crayons as good as we 
know how and we don’t know of any 
that are any better either. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


ey NEW YORK CITY. “am 
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J.C. Turner Lumber Co. 





35,000,000 IN STOCK 


Cypress 











California | Washington 
Redwood. Fir and Cedar. 


Cypress, Redwood and Cedar Shingles. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
New York City, 1123 Broadway, Cor. 25th Street, 


YARDS: Irvington-on-the-Hudson 














Davison Lumber Company Linited 


MANUFACTURERS 


Spruce-Hemlock- White Pine 


CARGO AND CAR SHIPMENTS, 
SPECIALTY—EXPORT TRADE. 


SAW MILLS: SALES OFFICE: 
BRIDGEWATER SPRINGFIELD No. 1 Madison Ave.,, 
NOVA SCOTIA New York City 








HARDWOODS 


HIGH CLASS MILL CONNECTIONS. 


RIGHT GRADES, PROMPT SERVICE, 


We Handle a General Line, Telephone 3184 Gramercy, 


C. O. Shepherd Lumber Co. 


i 1 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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aS" HARDWOODS. 





PAEPCKE-LEICHT 
LUMBER CO. 


CHICAGO 





WRITE, ’PHONE OR WIRE FOR PRICS 


RED GUM 
SAP CUM 
ASH, ELM 





T CYPRESS 


MAPLE 

RED OAK 
WHITE OAK 
SYCAMORE 





DRY STOCK—QUICK SHIPMENT 








We are anxious to move quickly the following 


DRY POPLAR LUMBER 


2 Cars 4-4 1s and 2s Poplar 

3 Cars 4-4 Select and No.1 Com. Poplar 
2 Cars 6-4 Select and No. 1 Com. Poplar 
10 Cors 4-4 No. Common Poplar 


Above is well manufactured edged and trimmed and we al- 


ways ship a good grade. We solicit your inquiries for all kinds 
of Hardwoods and Yellow Pine. 


LOGAN-MAPHET LUMBER CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


PINE AND HARDWOODS 








Geo. D. Emery Company 
Importers and Manutacturers 
MAHOGANY and 
SPANISH CEDAR 


MAHOGANY and CEDAR VENEERS 


Office, Mill, Yard and Salesrooms, 
nos.ito4isroaoway, Chelsea, Mass. 














NORTON LUMBER Co. | 


RICHEY, MISSISSIPPI 


RED GUM 


Finest stock in the South. Also Oak, Cypress, Ash 


wm oma BASSWOOD 
Moulding, Bevel Siding, Ceiling, Finishing 
Boards, Leather Frames, Cioth Boards, etc. 


SANFORD & TREADWAY :: MENOMINEE, MICH. 























TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED fuur,be Amercze 


Pisturther particulars address American Lumberfan, Chicago, Ill, 


F. R. Babeock and E. V. Babcock, of E. V. Babcock 
& Co., were at Tellicoe Plains, Tenn., last week looking 
over the plants of the Tellicoe River Lumber Company. 
They were accompanied by E. E. Carpenter, the New 
England representative of that company, who was in 
Pittsburg for a visit after his long illness early in the 
year. Mr. Carpenter is making a tour of the mills of the 
company. H. J. Gott, New York representative, and J. 
H. Haines, the Philadelphia representative of the com- 
pany, and J. H. Happer, of Lancaster, Pa., with O. H. 
Babcock, spent the early part of the week at Ashtola, 
Pa., where they looked over mill operations. 

The Flint, Erving & Stoner Company report business 
better and outlook brighter. The mills are running 
steadily and hardwood output is large, with a good 
market. J. B. Flint, president of this company, is 
spending much of his time at Dunlevie, W. Va., looking 
after operations. 

Bemis & Vosburgh’s office was enlivened this week by 
the return of W. W. Wilson and H. T. Lincoln, who 
have been in northern Canada enjoying a well earned 
vacation. W. W. Vosburgh left on his vacation’as soon 
as his assistants returned. H. C. Bemis is expected to 
visit the Pittsburg office soon on his way from the East 
to the mills at Bemis, W. Va. 

Alexander Willson, president of the Willson Bros. 
Lumber Company, is on his vacation. The company re- 
ports business good. 

The Interior Lumber Company reports a better de- 
mand for white pine hemlock and yellow pine. The 
white pine situation is attracting much attention because 
of the continued shortage of stock and the increasing 
demand. 

E. H. Schreiner, manager of sales for the Goodwin 
Lumber Company, is in West Virginia looking after mill 
affairs. 


FROM ACROSS THE BORDER. 


Water Power in Abundance—Canadian Mills. Run- 
ning Day and Night — Lath Trade Active— 
Canal Shipments Falling Off. 





HuLL, QuE., Aug. 17.—The three biggest mills in the 
Ottawa valley are running day and night. At this time 
a year ago they were idle for the want of water power. 
These are the mills of J. R. Booth, the Hawkesbury 
Lumber Company and the W. C. Edwards Company. 
Their combined production last year was 180,000,000 
feet. The output will be about 30,000,000 feet less this 
year, on account of a late spring start, due to high 
water. 

Together with plenty of water to operate, the mills 
have a larger supply of logs than for many a season. 
The drive has been brought from the head of the Ottawa 
river rapidly on account of the heavy flow of the stream. 
The newly constructed conserving dams at Quyon have 
prevented one manufacturer’s logs from holding back 
those of any other mill owner. The Upper Ottawa Im- 
provement Company, which conducts the drive, reports 
excellent results from this device. 

The E. B. Eddy Company, of Hull, would be idle for 
want of material, were it not for the logs of other manu- 
facturers held in storage this way. The Ottawa river 
drive, despite the smaller cut of logs in the woods last 
winter, is heavier than the previous season, owing to 
the large proportion of the 1907 winter cut that is 
enabled to reach the mills this year in the high water. 
Most of the lumbermen have found it necessary to have 
a year’s supply of logs ahead in order not to suffer 
from delayed drives, but even with this precaution mills 
have been left without logs in years of low water or 
when drives were not kept clear of each other. 

Water shipping to the United States has been checked 
by an advance in the rates of the Inland Seamen’s 
Union, of New York. Compared with $2 a thousand 
quoted in the early spring for lumber, $2.60 and $2.75 
are now asked. The advance is considerable on box 
lumber, which is the chief stock the Ottawa valley mill 
owners are trying to dispose of. The effect of the extra 
cost in shipping, however, will be more than offset by 
the tariff and the situation soon will be normal. In 
high class pine the freight is a mere bagatelle. But 
cheap lumber suffers. 

The lath trade is more active than last month. There 
is a big demand for white pine mill run at $2.75 f. o. b. 
Hull and stocks are running low. High grade shingles 
are about sold out. The excellent water conditions, 
promising a large output in the mills of all products, 
has a moderating price effect on stock which otherwise 
the manufacturers would feel disposed to advance. On 
the other hand, small producers need money, and are 
cutting in certain stuff in order to sell in the dull time. 
There is no promise of advance anywhere. 





PROM THE CANADIAN METROPOLIS. 


MONTREAL, QUE., Aug. 17.—Now that the United States 
tariff is a settled thing, pulpmakers and lumbermen are 
of the opinion that trade will revive. For some time 
affairs have been quiet, owing partly to the natural 
slackness of the summer season and the uncertainty re- 
garding tariff changes. Prices in every line of trade 
show a tendency towards stiffness. Continued reports 
of good crops in the west, easy money and the certain 
feeling of optimism in the future are tending to improve 
the market. : 

The annual meeting of the Laurentide Pulp & Paper 
Company will be held inside of a few weeks, and it is 
generally believed that at that time the company will 
increase its capital. The stock has been very strong of 





late, and is closely held, selling at $128. 


Sir William Van Horne, president. of the Laurentide 
Paper Company, and chairman of the Canadian Pacific 
directors, fh an‘interview stated that New Bruuswick 
pulpmen and lumbermen have an exceptionally good op- 
portunity for working up a: large trade with Cuba ang 
the other West Indian islands. Speaking of Grang 
Falls, he said that his company intended to erect g 
pulp and paper plant at a cost of many millions. that 
would support a community of 30,000 people. 

Labor troubles in Quebec are likely to cause {ie A, 
Gravel Lumber Company to remove to some other local- 
ity. The men have been on strike for more than a 
week, and refuse to return to work unless the emp!oyers 
sign a contract to maintain the wages existing since 
May 1 during the whole winter. This the company has 
refused, not being sure of continuing operatic: all 
winter. 





FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


OrtTawa, OnT., Aug. 17.—There has been a consider- 
able falling off in the shipments of lumber by canal 
route compared with last year. Shipments to the United 
States have been small on account of the uncertainty of 
the lumber schedule in the Payne bill. There also seems 
to be a glut of lumber in the British markets. 

The lumber trade of the British West Indies, british 
Guiana and Bermuda, as shown in the latest customs re- 
turns, amounted to 139,702 pounds. Shingles, hoops, 
shooks and staves, puncheons and casks were included 
under this head. Of spruce, white pine and hemlock, 
the importation from Canada was greater than from the 
United States by 12,789 pounds; the amounts from each 
country being 41,931 pounds and 29,142 pounds, respeet- 
ively. 

Under the additional head of lumber without classifi- 
cation, the imports from the United States, however, 
were greater than from Canada, the figures being for 
the United States, 37,273 pounds, and for Canada 9,900 
pounds. All the importation of pitch pine, amounting 
to 114,375: pounds, was from the southern states of 
America, and was the largest item of the wood import. 

Canadian birch may replace oak for stave making. 
Some experiments have been made by Canadian firms 
with birch wood in the manufacture of puncheon staves, 
with apparently some success. As the price at which 
this stave can be placed on the market from Canada is 
lower than oak staves from the United States, and as 
the trade is quite large, it would justify a serious effort 
being made to perfect the birch stave in Canada, so that 
it may be equal to the oax stave. Maple might also be 
tried. 

While a certain quantity of lumber is used in all build- 
ings, the modern building of good size uses very little. 
So that the erection of a large number of buildings in 
a city is hardly a criterion of lumber consumption. The 
city buildings are either constructed of brick or con- 
erete. The framing of all large modern buildings is of 
steel. Thus it is in Ottawa. There are more buildings 
being erected this summer than probably ever before, but 
the lumber consumption in the city is not at all propor- 
tionate. Wooden buildings are only allowed to be erected 
in parts of the suburbs. 

There is a considerable increase in farm and village 
consumption. Farmers and villagers require various 
kinds of lumber at this season for repairs and additions 
to their houses and outbuildings. 


LONDON TRADE TIDINGS. 


Feeling of Confidence in England—Importation from 
Sweden interfered With by Strike—Ameri- 
can Hardwood Trade Dull. 





[Special correspondent to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. } 

LONDON, ENGLAND, Aug. 5.—July sees the beginning 
of the holiday season in this country, but in spite of 
this fact a more confident feeling is apparent than was 
apparent in June, and considerable business has been 
done in goods to be delivered in the autumn. Owing to 
the Swedish strikes, the import from that country has 
been on quite a small scale, and this has done more 
to help the market than any improvement in the demand. 
In the American hardwood trade, business is dull,®as 1s 
invariably the case at this time of the year. There is 4 
little improvement in the demand for sawn pitch pine 
timber, but this has been checked by the much hig/ier 
prices asked by the shippers. Stocks of pine and spruce 
are the lowest on record, but in spite of this fact sel'ers 
find a difficulty in placing their goods. On the wivle 
the position is a little more encouraging than it was 4 
month ago. 

Dock Stocks August 1. 


1900, pieces. 1908, pir. es. 





RN A on a's ko gia aie cl oiece 17,926 960,763 
es ERS ee eres 1,536,266 2,398,411 
eee ee 3,348,058 5,360 2] 
PN a aU cm Si irk Ce eis wees 4,635,082 6,308,059 
I setha Eeaiss. 4d 0iasa-44 nib aid'w ive @<7e' Saas 482, 684,115 
— Dae 5 Wess sine sas e165 wh 469,900 563,767 
Pree Pee Gaia a ke 26,240 87,845 

NE cp - Bin dives 5 kn bea ermipte ale oo 11,315,918 16,313,981 


Although the import season is now well advanced, 
Baltic and Canadian goods, and particularly the former, 
continue coming in very slowly, and the present stock 
probably is a record for this time of year. The post 
tion has also been considerably helped by the big over 
side delivery of 30,000 standards, as compared with 
11,000 standards from dock stocks. All kinds of wood 
goods show a shortage, the most noticeable being 12 
Baltic boards, rough and prepared, but the stock of deals 
and battens is also much below the average. Shipments 
from Swedish ports are likely to continue on a small 
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seale ‘or some time, in consequence of the labor troubles 
in thal country. 
Pitch Pine. 

Bu: ers have declined to pay the increased prices asked 
by shippers, which are on the basis of $16.25 for 30-foot 
sawn timber, an increase of $1 over the figure of a 
mont): ago. Demand on the Continent is better, 11-inch 
and up being worth $87.50 a standard, with 1x6 floorings 
at $74 and 1x4 at $72.50. Freight rates continue firm, 


and the current rate from the Gulf to United Kingdom 
and the Continent is $18.75 for one, $19.50 for two and 
¢z0 fur three ports. From Sapelo to the United King- 
dom “18 for one or $18.25 for two ports is about the 
figurs 
American Hardwoods. 

The demand for walnut lumber is poor, with a heavy 

import. Priees are: First quality inch boards, $100 to 


$105; No. 1 commons, $65 to $67.50, and No. 2 com- 
mons, $40. Business in quartered oak is not large, 
chiefly through the difficulties experienced by agents in 
obtaining shipper’s prices. The few sales being made 
are on the basis of $80 to $82.50 for first quality inch 
poards, No. 1 commons being worth about $55. The 


import of plain oak boards has fallen off somewhat 
recently, but on account of the heavy stock prices are 
no better. First quality inch boards are fetching $50 
to $52.50, with No. 1 commons at $35 to $37.50. There 
is a moderate demand for whitewood lumber at low 
prices, which as a rule shippers will not accept. First 
quality inch boards (planed to % in.) at $60; No. 1 
commons at $40 and No. 2 commons at $22.50 to $25, 
all a thousand eubie feet. In satin walnut, first quality 
wood is slow of sale at $37.50; there is a fair demand 
for medium quality wood at $25 to $27.50 a thousand feet. 
Mahogany. 


Business in this department was practically suspended 
during July, as far as wholesale transactions were con- 


cerned. The arrivals consist of a cargo of 490 logs of 
Tobasco wood by the Fritz Gustav from Laguma, and a 
few parcels of African. The only sale at auction worth 
reporting is 47,000 feet of Tobasco wood by the Omar, 
which averaged just over 10%4 cents a foot. A few 


parcels of Tobasco and Cuba have also been placed pri- 
vately. The stock in brokers’ hands is 6,830 logs, prac- 
tically the same as a month ago. It consists of 2,263 
logs Nicaraguan, 2,939 logs Cuba, 881 Tobasco and 459 
logs Honduras, with small parcels of Panama, African 
and St. Domingo wood. 
Importers Suffer Through Bad Cutting. 

A case in which Driver & Co., well known pitch 

pine importers of Southampton, had to suffer through 


the bad ecutting of a parcel of pitch pine planks 
was recently heard at Southampton county court. In 
April last year Driver & Co. sold to a firm of builders 


twenty-seven yards of pitch pine timber 9 inches- wide 
and 1144 inches thick. The price was $197, of which 
sug: $171 had been paid, leaving $26 in dispute. The 


ground for the deduction of $26 was that certain of 
the goods delivered were somewhat short of 144 inches 
thick, The builders alleged that some of the timber did 


not quite ‘‘hold up’’ 144 inches. Out of 186 pieces 
delivered 21 were ‘‘more or less’’ not thick enough, 
but not the whole of these pieces were short. In giving 
judgment against Driver & Co., the judge absolved 
them from all knowledge that the planks were de- 
ficient when they sold them and commented in some- 
What strong terms on the way they had been cut in the 
United States before being shipped. 


An Important Trade Change. 


a branch of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company. That 
concern to dispose of goods direct to buyers on this side 
was the first successful attempt made by an American 
firin to dispose of goods direct to buyers on this side 
Without the intermediary of an agent. Mr. Brown will 
resign his position as manager at the end of this year 
in order to establish a wood broker’s business at Liver- 
pool. He will represent several important firms of 
American shippers. 


TARIFF AND LUMBER PRICES. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Aug. 17.—That lumber prices will 
ut be affected by the lumber schedule in the new tariff 
bill is the opinion of Andrew 8. Frink, president of the 
Gateway Lumber Company, of La Crosse. He said: 

‘he reduction of the tariff will tiot stimulate importations 
‘ any appreciable extent, for the reason that the manu- 


tucturing capacity of Canada has about reached its limit 
ind the United States is taking the bulk of the output. 


\ 


} ther will the new tariff affect the price of pine lumber 
t the consumer. The features of the tariff law which will 
picticularly interest lumbermen along the border is the 
‘uoximum and minimum provision. 


SHOE MANUFACTURER IN TARIFF CAMPAIGN. 


One of the prominent leaders in the vigorous cam- 
palgn carried on by the shoe manufacturers at Wash- 
‘ugton for the free hides schedule in the Payne- 
\ldrich bill was Jackson Johnson, of the Roberts, 
Johnson & Rand Shoe Company, St. Louis, Mo. In a 
recent interview Mr. Johnson stated that 20 percent of 
‘he tanneries of the country already are controlled by 
the same interests that control the beef industries of 
the United States. He stated also that these interests 
had planned to take over the shoe factories of the 
country and that only an enlightened public opinion 
resulting from the campaign at Washington prevented 
the step at this time. Fortunately the lumber industry 
has never been susceptible of any general control, and 
probably never will be. The best can be done is to 
organize some district or some special line, and such 
limited. efforts have never yet been successful in a 
large way, nor have they been permanent. The really 
successful and certain method of combination is to buy 
properties outright and thus bring them under common 
ownership. 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


PPD I III 


L. W. Wheeler, of the Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Com- 
pany, Chicago, is on a selling trip in Indiana. 

J. T. Morgan, of J. T. Morgan & Co., Paducah, Ky., 
was a visitor to the Chicago trade last Tuesday. 

R. T. Hodges, the well known Milwaukee wholesaler, 
passed through Chicago last Sunday en route for Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

W. E. Williams, president of the W. E. Williams 
Company, Traverse City, Mich., was a recent Chicago 
visitor. 

T. E. Jones, of the Dudley Lumber Company, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., was a recent visitor to Chicago, calling on 
his many friends in the lumber trade. 


Henry Baken, of the Kaukauna Lumber & Supply 
Company, Kaukauna, Wis., greeted many of his old 
friends in Chicago on Wednesday of this week. 

Charles M. Hamlin, of Wistar-Underhill & Co., the 
big wholesalers of Philadelphia, Pa., was a caller on 
the lumber trade on Tuesday of this week. 


C,. W. Robinson, of the Robinson Lumber & Veneer 
Company, New Orleans, La., was in Chicago on Thurs- 
day of this week in the interests of his concern. 

Charles B. Willey, manager of the Memphis office of 
C. L. Willey, the big veneer manufacturer of Chicago, 
was a Chicago visitor last Thursday. 

Joseph Miksak, president of the Pilsen Lumber Com- 
pany, Loomis and Twenty-second streets, Chicago, 
spent several days this week in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
business for his concern. 

Frederick L. Brown, of Crandall & Brown, Chicago, 
left Saturday of this week for Cleveland and Buffalo. 
Mr. Brown was accompanied by his wife and will make 
the trip by boat. 

Edward Scott, of Lee Wilson & Co., Incorporated, 
Memphis, Tenn., manufacturers and wholesalers of 
hardwood lumber, is in Chicago this week on business 
for his firm. 

W. M. Carpenter, president of the CarDal Lumber 
Company, with offices in the Heyworth building, Chi- 
cago, left for the East last Saturday. While away he 
will visit Norfolk and New York city. 

Charles Smith, of the W, A. Messer Lumber Com- 
pany, with offices in the Chamber of Commerce build- 
ing, Chicago, recently returned from a successful sell- 
ing trip in Milwaukee and Marinette, Wis. 

H. M. Cotton, president of Cotton Bros. Cypress 
Company, Morgan City, La., was in Chicago last Tues- 
day. Mr. Cotton was en route to Michigan points, 
‘first going to Detroit, and from there working up the 
lakes. 

John C. Rittenhouse, of Lombard & Rittenhouse, 

Cheboygan, Mich., big manufacturers and wholesalers 
of cedar railroad ties, posts, poles and shingles, was 
in Chicago on Thursday of this week on a business 
visit. 
. Perley Low, of Perley Low & Co., with offices in the 
Railway Exchange building, Chicago, left the latter 
part of last week for Green Lake, Wis., where he ex- 
pects to spend the rest of the summer. His family 
preceded him. 

Charles Ransom, of Memphis, Tenn., was in Chicago 
last Wednesday. Mr. Ransom stated that dry stocks 
in the upper grades are scarce articles in the South, 
his buyers having considerable trouble in securing any 
large quantities of dry oak. 

John Schlosser, of the Forrest City Box Company, of 
Forrest City, Ark., was a recent Chicago visitor for a 
day or two. Mr. Smith was en route home from a 
pleasure trip in Wisconsin, where he spent the last 
two weeks at his former home in Appleton. 

Francis J. Pike, president of the Pike-DiaJ Lumber 
Company, with offices in the Marquette building, Chi- 
cago, left last Saturday on a business trip to the 
Pacific coast. Most of his time will be spent in Cen- 
tralia, Wash., the headquarters of his concern. 

J. B. Brown, of Oshkosh, Wis., representing the 
Moloney Belting Company, of Chicago, was in the latter 
city the early part of this week in connection with the 
business of his company, and while there took occasion 
to pay the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a welcome visit. 


F. B. McMullen, Chicago manager for the Fullerton 
& Powell Hardwood Lumber Company, of St. Louis, 
returned last Tuesday from a two weeks’ pleasure 
trip in Canada and Michigan. Mr, MeMullen reports 
having the time of his life. 

C. G. Powell, of the Fullerton & Powell Hardwood 
Lumber Company, was a Chicago visitor last Wednes- 
day, coming up from his home in South Bend, Ind. 
Mr. Powell says business was good and that he was 
looking for a splendid trade next year. 


J. J. Fink, of the Fink-Heidler Company, who oper- 
ates extensively in hardwoods with offices and yards at 
Ashland avenue, south of Twenty-second street, Chi- 
cago, who was confined to his homé by 4 severe attack 
of rheumatism last week, was again at his desk last 
Monday. 

George W. Dodge, secretary and treasurer of the 
Napoleon Cypress Company, Napoleonville, La., was a 
Chieago visitor this week, arriving in the city last 
Tuesday. Mr. Dodge was accompanied by his family, 
and will spend a well earned vacation at one of the 
lakes near Chicago. 

Among other lumbermen who were recent visitors to 
the Chicago trade were: J. H. P, Smith, Ashland, Ky.; 
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DRY STOCK | 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


10 cars 4-4 Is & 2s Pl. White Oak. 

8 cars 5-4 1s & 2s Pl. White Oak. 

2 cars 6-4 1s & 2s Pl. White Oak. 

8 cars 8-4 1s & 2s Pl. White Oak. 

8 cars 4-4 1s & 2s Chestnut. 
lcar 6-4 1s & 2s Chestnut. | 
1 car 8-4 1s & 2s Chestnut. | 
1 car 5-4 No. 1 Com. Red Gum. } 
% ear 5-4 1s & 2s Red Gum 

2 cars 4-4 No. 1 Com. Red Gum 

2 cars 4-4 1s & 2s Red Gum 

3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Com. Sap Gum. 

10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Com. As 

20 cars 4-4 Cull Ash. 

5 cars 6-4 No. 1 Com. Ash 

6 cars 6-4 Cull Ash. 


Kentucky Lumber Company, | 
CINCINNATI, OHIO | 























W. A. Noble, Memphis, Tenn.; J. F. Leising, of J. F. 


Look at the 


Choice 
Lumber 


which we have 
in our yards 
right now and 
you will then 
understand why we can fill your or- 
ders so promptly. Let us quote you on 


POPLAR 


Bevel Siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, 
Casing, Shelving, Corner Boards, 
Base, Door and Window Jambs, 
Ale and Beer Staves, Headings. 


SWANN-DAY LUMBER CO. 
CLAY CITY, KENTUCKY 


il} 
TULLE 


7, 
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“Quartered White Oak 


At our Northern Arkansas mill 
we have several hundred thou- 
sand feet of Quartered White 
Oak that will be ready for ship- 
ment soon. All the wide is in 
and it is very choice stock. Ask 
us for delivered prices. :: :: :: 




















We have 10,000,000 feet of 
other Hardwoods, too. 


Love, Boyd & Co. 


Nashville, Tenn. 














OAK FLOORING 
Kiln Dried 2  End-Matched 
Bored 
Polished 


= 













AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
TELECODE 


Makes long messages short. 
Send for information to 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Established 1883 


THE CYPRESS LUMBER CQ. 


APALACHICOLA, FLA. 


Tue ceucenaren” Ga UJ LF CYPRESS 
YELLOW PINE, POPLAR 
COTTONWOOD, RED GUM 


Especial attention given to carload orders for 


YELLOW PINE FLOORING, CEILING and FINISH 


We Solicit your orders for car or cargo. Boston Office, 
SHIPMENTS BY RAIL AND SEA, 88 Broad Street 


























Rites stall Meas Mien five Seki | 


WE can make this material of all kinds. and in 
any quanity, to meet any specifications, and 
give prompt delivery and good service. Write us 
and let us get acquainted with each other so we can 
do business when you are in the market. 
We also make a specialty of stricly NUMBER 
ONE DEAD HEART LONG LEAF YEL.- 
LOW PINE TIES. 





Genesee Lumber Company 
4 GENESEE, LOUISIANA. “a 








C. D. Benedict & Co., 


PEORIA, ILL. 
Nothing but 


YELLOW PINE 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Chicago Office. Southern Office, 
1240 Old Colony Bldg, Hattiesburg, Miss. 











Geo. F. SLOAN & Bro. 


“BALTIMORE, MD. 


N.C. Pine 


Baltimore-Worked Flooring, 


Thin Ceiling,:Mouldings, Etc. 











ecto 


lYELLOW PIN 


lane Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
Car Sills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
ber, Kiln Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling, etc. 


SOUTHERN PINE CO., OF GEORGIA, 


N. Y. Corresponden: 
The idoviten’ Lauber Co., 62 Pine St. Savannah, Ga. 





























Tennessee Red Cedar 
POSTS, POLES AND PILING 


Write us for prices 


Hichraska Beidge Supply & Lambie Company 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











EGYPTIAN BOX & PLANING MILL CO. | 


Specialty: Milling in Transit, 
Surfacing and Resawing. 


Office, 2301 Commercial Ave., CAIRO, ILL. 











HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 


will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.’ Free 


descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIL 








Leising & Co., Chicago Heights and Goodenow, IIL; 
Charles Schreiber, Massillon, Ohio, and Charles Good- 
man, of Sawyer-Goodnian & Co., Marinette, Wis. 


J. C, Walsh, sales manager for Upham & Agler, with 
offices in the American Trust building, Chicago, was 
again at his desk last Monday after an absence of two 
weeks on a vacation. Mr. Walsh spent his time in 
Chicago, claiming that this city was a good enough 
summer resort for him. 

H. W. Chandler, of the Rittenhouse & Embree Com- 
pany, Center avenue and Thirty-fifth street, Chicago, 
left Friday of last week for the concern’s mill point at 
Richton, Miss. John Smith, the southern buyer for 
this company, spent a few days this week in Chicago. 
Mr. Smith’s headquarters are at Memphis, 

W. C. Schreiber, accompanied by his wife and daugh- 
ter, Edna, left Friday night on a well earned vacation, 
the first he has had in a number of years. While 
away Mr. Schreiber will visit Toledo, Cleveland, Buf- 
falo, Toronto and Niagara Falls. He expects to be 
away about ten days. 

L. E, Hunter, of the Carr-Hunter Lumber Company, 
Graham, Va., was a recent Chicago visitor. Mr. Hun- 
ter reported that he had been very successful in 
securing some exceedingly nice orders for oak, poplar 
and chestnut while in this city. He stated further that 
the country at large was rapidly getting back on a 
normal basis. 


The True & True Company—the big Chicago sash 
and door concern—has recently added another sales- 
man to its large staff in the person of W. P. Hubbard, 
who will take care of the Indiana territory, with head- 
quarters at Indianapolis. Mr. Hubbard is widely known 
in the sash and door business, having but recently left 
the employ of the Anson-Hixon Company. 

T. L. Betterton, commissary manager for the Lamb- 
Fish Lumber Company at Charleston, Miss., was in Chi- 
cago this week on one of his semiannual buying trips and 
called at the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. 
Betterton takes much pride in the fact that the store 
under his charge successfully meets the competition of a 
number of local stores and undersells them on most staple 
lines of merchandise. 


W. E. Conroy, the Michigan and northern Indiana 
representative of the True & True Company, Chicago, 
was in Chicago last Monday. Mr. Conroy has his head- 
quarters at South Bend, Ind., and reported that the 
small country banks were overflowing with money; 
that the farmers were sure of a record breaking crop 
and that the sash and door business could not be other 
than large this fall. 

B. M. Minigus, of the C. L. Willey sales force, whose 
territory covers Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
and Western New York and Canada, has been at the 
home office in Chicago since August 6. Mr. Minigus 
reported the crop outlook remarkably good, and said 
the dealers with whom he came in contact were fecling 
greatly encouraged over the business outlook. He re- 
ported doing a fine trade. 

Cc. A. Flanagin, secretary of the Rittenhouse & Em- 
bree Company, Chicago, who was recently in the northern 
woods recuperating from a recent illness, is now. in 
Colorado Springs, Col. Mr. Flanagin was consider- 
ably improved by his northern outing, but it was 
thought that a few weeks of the bracing air of Colo- 
rado would remove the slight bronchial trouble with 
which he has’ been afflicted. His many friends in the 
lumber trade will wish him a speedy recovery. 

M. L. Brown, the Chicago maple flooring man, who 
is general agent for the W. E. Williams Company, of 
Traverse City, Mich., manufacturer of hardwood floor- 
ing, returned recently from a trip to northern mill 
points. While away he visited Charlevoix, Traverse 
City, Grand Rapids and other cities. Mr. Brown re- 
ported that he found nearly all of the maple floor 
plants oversold; that business in Michigan was picking 
up remarkably fast, and he thought by early fall the 
lumber business would be again on a normal basis. 

Frank G. Wurzberg, of Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
joined the sales force of the W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Company, of Columbus, Ohio, under the jurisdiction of 
Western Division Manager F. D. Pryor, with head. 
quarters in the Fisher building, Chicago. Mr. Wurz- 
berg is a salesman who is widely known among the 
hardwood manufacturers of the middle West. He haa 
a wide circle of friends and is well liked by his cus- 
tomers. He will look after the Ritter interests in Mich- 
igan, a territory in which he has a wide established 
acquaintance and an excellent trade. Prior to his join- 
ing the Ritter force he was western representative for 
J. Gibson MelIlvain, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Walter V. McFadden, vice-president of the Merry 
Machine Works, Memphis, Tenn., manufacturer of 
steel lumber conveyances, has been in Chicago for a 
week in the interest of his concern. Last Tuesday Mr. 
McFadden was joined by his wife and left Thursday 
night for St. Paul and Minneapolis. From there he 
will visit Yellowstone Park and then move on to 
Spokane, Wash., where he will call on the Inland Em- 
pire mills. Mr. McFadden will then journey to Seattle 
for the purpose of visiting the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exhibition. After visiting the Fair he will go to San 
€raneisco and return home by the southern route. His 
-oncern manufactures an all-steel self-contained lumber 
buggy. This buggy is constructed of one-piece channel 
steel riveted in one place only. The diagonal and 
standard braces are riveted with hot rivets. Thus 
there is no chance for the frame to work loose or be- 
‘ome sprung, the entire pull of the load is distributed 
to the four corners of the frame by means of the 
diagonal braces and not on the axle. The weight of 
the load is carried on each side of each wheel, making 
it impossible to spring the axle, insuring a maximum 


strength. The capacity of this buggy for one horse 
size is 6,000 pounds; for the hand size safe ca rying 
capacity, “4,500 ‘pounds. This concern also manufae. 


tures an all-steel car door roller, which is adjustable 
and it is built of steel channel with steel tube, self: 
oiling roller. 


AN OLD FIRM DISSOLVED. 


One of the most interesting bits of personal in‘orma. 
tion that has come to light in the last two wee!s was 
that the old firm of William Hoskins & Co., of Caleng 
Ill., and Kenosha, Wis., has been dissolved and tha: T, J, 
Bermingham, senior member of the firm, was, in : way 
retiring from the lumber business, retaining from the old 
partnership affairs only the business at Kenosha. De. 
tails of this change were given last week. 

Mr. Bermingham has been in the lumber business 
thirty-six years and although he will not retire, he un- 
doubtedly feels that he has earned the right to more 
leisure than he has heretofore enjoyed. The business 
at Kenosha, together with his investments, will undoubt- 
edly give him ample employment. 

Mr. Bermingham is one of the leading retail lumber. 
men of the North and has been especially prominent in 
association affairs in the Illinois Retailers’ Association 
and the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. Here. 
after, as a resident of Kenosha, he will be more con- 
venient to Chicago and will have better opportunity for 
recreation and to look after his other investments. 








VETERAN CHICAGO LUMBERMAN’S ACCOUNT 
OF HIS VISIT TO THE COAST. 


George W. Hotchkiss, of Chicago, secretary of the 
Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, who recently re- 
turned from an extended tour in the Pacific north- 
west, regarding the Seattle exposition said: 


The exposition at Seattle is a credit to the Pacific coast 
and to the western states generally. The location is ideal, 
situated on a low lying hill, sloping on the right to Lake 
‘Union ‘and on the left to Lake Washington. The approaches 
and roadways are banked with flowers, presenting a most 
unique, harmonizing and interesting spectacle. The exhibits 
are not so greatly diversified from those of former exposi- 
tions, but partake of a more local character. 

The Alaska exhibit especially was a complete vindication 
of “Seward’s folly” in paying $7,500,000 for an arid waste 
of ice and stone, which now proves to be one of the richest 
portions of the Union. Its exhibits of minerals, vegeiables 
and fruits equaled in many respects those of its more south- 
ern neighbors, while its exhibit of coal, iron, copper and 
other minerals, independent of an iron enclosed fence of 
perhaps 10 feet square exhibiting $574,000 in gold bricks, 
nuggets and gold dust, atiracted the attention of the many 
visitors, exceeding in proportion the attendance at any other 
exposition which has ever been held. The display of fruits 
kept over winter and displaying all the freshness of new 
picked fruit challenged the admiration of visitors from 
every section. 

One of the most remarkable features among the buildings 
was the immense forestry building with its seventy-five 
portico columns of sections of trees 40 feet high, each tree 
being over 5 feet in diameter at its base. A log 77 feet long, 
54 inches square, at the rear of the building challenged for 
admiration a stick 177 feet long, 18 inches square, which 
lay upon the lower terrace. 

The Hoo-Hoo building adjoining was a fitting testimony 
to the enterprise and liberality of the lumber fraternity of 
Seattle and Tacoma and afforded not only an excellent rest- 
ing place for members of the order but a convenient and 
ample auditorium for the various conventions in the lumber 
> — industry which were being held in the early part 
of July. 

The Pay Streak was like other adjuncts to former expo- 
sitions, filled with amusements more or less (generally less) 
instructive to those who sought the pleasure of the lighter 
character. . 

_ The meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation was of a most interesting character, the speeches 
being short, to the point and in every way instructive. The 
three days’ session ended up with a trip to the camps of the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, where the precess of 
cutting and skidding the immense monarchs of the forests 
which there abound was supplemented by a most enjoyable 
camp dinner, participated in by about seventy members of 
the association, who enjoyed the ride upon the flat car on 
on Sigg seats cushioned by the soft fir abounding in that 
ocality. 

The Loggers’ Congress, which was held-a day or two 
subsequent in the Hoo-Hoo building, was one of interest to 
ail who were in attendance, being of a very informal nature, 
intelligent loggers outlining their methods of work in short 
speeches, illustration many of their operations on the black- 
board. So interesting was this congress that, contrary to 
the general experience of men being forced upon the floor 
to talk, many were the demands for permission to illustrate 
given points upon the blackboard, which had been so thought- 
fully provided by Secretary Cromwell, to whom the success 
of this congress was largely due. This congress closed its 
labors with a trip to the woods, near Bverett, in which 
the logging operations and the skidding of logs by means of 
the wire and trolley system made a deep impression upon 
many of the company who had heard of but had never seen 
the operation. Great logs were drawn from hundreds of feet 
distant from the donkey engine, one end lifted in the alr as 
they were rapidly drawn toward the railroad track, wit! the 
other end dragging behind, overcoming all obstacles to @ 
successful Joading upon the log cars. 

Stopping for a moment in the streets of Seattle one was 
reminded of a busy day on State street, Chicago, where the 
multitudes so crowded the sidewalk as to make pedestriaxism 
uncomfortable. : ; 

To what extent did you examine the shingle mills of 
the Coast? 


I spoke of this in a letter to the LuMBERMAN in its last 
issue and there outlined the conditions pertaining to the 
adoption of the purple stamp. In the course of my exaimina- 
tion I visited about seventy shingle mills between Gays 
harbor and Bellingham, a distance of from 150 to 175 wiles. 
Watching the operation of the inspectors. and standing by 
the packing boxes as fast flying hands of the packers Pp aced 
the shingles in the frame have only a good word to say 
in behalf of the new arrangement which has been consum- 
mated in the combining of between 300 and 400 milis in 
the use of the purple stamp as a guaranty of the complete 
excellence of the shingles which bear that brand in their 
respective grades. = 

I may mention here the apparent pleasure and satisfaction 
which seemed to be felt by all the manufacturers with whom 
I came in contact at a visit from one who had so unmercl- 
fully criticised the rag ea of the Coast during the les 
two years. At Everett I met a gathering in the evening © 
about fifteen or twenty of the shingle manufacturers of aes 
and surrounding localities; while at Bellingham I was call 
to a meeting in the chamber of commerce, where about fifty 
or sixty of the lumbermen of the vicinity had assembled to 
greet me, all of whom expressed great satisfaction at the 
visit of one who felt an interest in the business and was 
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prepared to give them truthful accounts of the situation in 
the Eat. Im returning I visited the mills of Vancouver 
and Wstminster, in British Columbia, and as a result can 
only sey that I found conditions which do not require the 
purple »prand of Washington to take a second place or a 
pack side with the best product of the Canadian province. 

It afforded me great pleasure while at Seattle to meet the 
former business manager of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Ww. B. Judson, and its secretary, E. C. Hole; whose health 
seeming!y Was very greatly improved as the result of his 
stay on the Coast. 


The only disagreeable feature of my trip was the in- 
tensely crowded railroad trains and hotels, it — necessary 
to give at least five days’ notice in either case in order to 


obtain transportation or rest. As a result, after sitting on 
the arms of seats for one day on a 5 return, I succeeded in 
s 


getting an upper berth in the tourist car by inducing the 
porter to give me his upper berth. It is wonderful how far 
an extra dollar will go sometimes when extremes are meet- 
ing, and in this case it took me as far as Moosejaw, in the 
Canadian Northwest, where by reason of the delay in the 


trains | was compelled to spend the first warm day, which 
was Sunday, which I had seen since leaving home July 2. 
The thermometer on the Coast seldom registered as high as 
70 degrees during my entire stay there. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 


Receipts of lumber at Chicago for the week ended 
August 15 was heavier than the preceding week. Thirty- 
six vessels brought in 13,336,000 feet of lumber, 496,750 
shingles, 327,200 lath, 39,000 ties and 2,100 poles. The 
largest individual cargo was carried by the barge Alice 
B. Norris, consigned to the Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
pany from Duluth, Minn., by the Virginia & Rainey 
Lake Lumber Company, consisting of 830,000 feet of 
lumber. 

Receipts by days and vessels for the week were: 


AauGusT 8. 

Steam Barge No. 1, Peshtigo, Wis., Lake Michigan Car 
Ferry Transportation Company to Illinois Steel Company, 
160,000 feet lumber and 300 telegraph poles. 

Steamer Three Brothers, Boyne City, Mich., W. H. White 
Company to Illinois Steel Company, 591,000 feet. 


AUGUST 9. 
Schooner Robert L. Fryer, Bayfield, Mich., Wachsmuth 
Lumber Company to Pilsen Lumber Company, 750,000 feet. 
Steamer Aagikaska, Two Harbors, Mich., D. C. Thompson 
to Pilsen Lumber Company, 750,000 feet. 
Sieamer J, W. Stephenson, Escanaba, Mich., Illinois Steel 
Company to Soper Lumber Company, 650,000 feet. 


Steamer J. S. Crouse, Empire, Mich., Charles Anderson to 
T. Wilce Company, 75,000 feet. 
aucusT 10. 


Steamer J. D. Marshall, Alpena, Mich., Island Mill Lum- 
ber Company to International Harvester Company, 400,000 
feet. 

Steamer George Burnham, Black River, Wis., George Wil- 
son to Naugle Pole & Tie Company, 8,000 posts and 1,500 
telegraph poles. 


auGusT 11. 
Steamer Susie Chipman, Boyne City, Mich., G. Von Platen 
to Theo. kathauer Company, 200,000 feet. ‘ 
Steamer Philetus Sawyer, Bay City, Mich., W. D. Young 
to South Side Lumber Company, 325,000 feet. 


Steamer Wotan, Baraga, Mich., to Brittingham & Young 
Company, 600,000 feet. 

Steam Barge No. 1, Peshtigo, Wis., Lake Michigan Car 
Ferry ‘Transportation Company to Brittingham & Young 
= 192,000 feet lumber, 1,000 ties, 300 telegrapn 
poles. 

auGusT 12. 


Steamer F. W. Fletcher, Harbor Springs, Mich., J. O. 
Nessen to Rittenhouse & Embree Company, 250,000 feet. 

Steamer #. W. s#letcher, Manistee, Mich., J. O. Nessen 
to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 100,000 feet. 

Schooner James Mowatt, Duluth, Minn., Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Lumber Company to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
738,000 feet. 

barge .Alice B. Norris, Duluth, Minn., Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Lumber Company to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
830,000 feet. 

S.eamer L. E. Hines, Duluth, Minn., Edward Hines Lum- 
oll Company to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 476,000 
eet, 

Steamer L. E. Hines, Ashland, Wis., Edward Hines Lum- 
wd Company to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 240,000 
eet. 

Steamer 7. R. Wiehe, East Jordan, Mich., Ward Estate 
to Kkdward Hines Lumber Company, 681,000 feet. 

Steamer Edward Buckley, Kmpire, Mich., T. Wilce Com- 
pany to T. Wilce Company, 308,000 feet. 

_ Steamer N. J. Nessen, St. Ignace, Mich., Danahar Lumber 
Company to Rittenhouse & Embree Company, 450,000 feet. 

S.eamer Matthew Wilson, Menominee, Mich., J. W. Wells 
Lumber Company to Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, 
115,00 feet. 

Stcamer Matthew Wilson, Ludington, Mich., Stearns Lum- 
ber Company to Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, 160,000 

et. 

Steamer Matthew Wilson, Marinette, Wis., Merryman 
ope ees to Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, 

v,U eet. 





auGusT 13. 
Steamer Maggie Marshall, Nahma, Mich., Estabrook-Skeele 
Lumber Company to Chicago Box Company, 516,000 feet. 
Steamer Viking, Alpena, Mich., M. McPhee to Currey 
Bros., 30,000 ties. 
AauGusT 14, 


_ Schooner Delta, Wells, Mich., I. Stephenson Company to 
Edw ard Hines Lumber Company, 320,000 feet. 

Schooner A. W. Lucky, Raber, Mich., Raber Lumber Com- 
pany to Deering Harvester Company, 275,000 feet. 

Schooner M. F. Butters, Marinette, Wis., N. Ludington 
do ber Company to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 610,- 

) feet. 

Schooner J. D. Marshall, St. Ignace, Mich., Danahar 
oo Company to International Harvester Company, 380,- 
JU et. 

Schooner Louis Pahlow, Van's Harbor, Mich., Van’s Har- 
bor Lumber Company to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
560,000 feet. 

Schooner G. ©. Markham, Thessalon, Ont., Manitoulin 
Tumber Company to Thornton & Claney Lumber Company, 
-54,000 feet lumber, 496,750 shingles, 327,200 lath. 


auGustT 15. 
Barge John Schroeder, Manistee, Mich., Gus Ritzinger to 
Deering Harvester Company, 800,000 feet. 
c Schooner J. H. Mead, Masonville, Mich., Escanaba Lumber 
fen to Estabrook-Skeele Lumber Company, 385,00U 


& Steamer Susie Chipman, Manistee, Mich., Peters Lumber 

Salt a a to Theo Fathauer Company, 200,000 feet. 
r Steamer J. W. Westcott, Marinette, Wis., Edward Hines 
000 bere Company to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 500,- 





The news that a lumberman pitcher at Nashville held 
the Opposition to one hit will be received with profound 
sileneg af Memphis. 


» 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 32. 


The movement of lumber has been steadily on the 
increase during the last thirty days. The enforced 
closing down of many of the southern pine mills and 
the consequent curtailment of their products preceding 
the increased call for lumber limited stocks available 
for buyers’ selection. The break in mill and yard 
assortments are such that orders are being scrutinized 
and many mixed car orders have been turned down, 

Within the last ten days crop conditions throughout 
the Middle West and Northwest have improved and 
the outlook now is for a better than average yield of 
wheat and corn and the lumber trade ias reflected this 
improvement. Particularly is this true with respect 
to the building grades and sizes which are in greater 
demand than heretofore. The betterment is felt by 
hemlock, which is moving more freely now than earlier 
in the year. For the greater part of the year the 
railroad buying has been conspicuous by its absence. 
Lately, however, the railroads and car companies are 
increasing their requirements. The general factory 
demand is better than it was and the number of 
building permits that have been issued in Chicago and 
the adjoining towns are large and represent even 
larger consumption of lumber because the permits are 
of an average smaller class and greater in number. 
With the largest average yield per acre for several 
years and the price the best in nearly thirty years, the 
1909 wheat crop of Illinois has proved a record 
breaker in more ways than one. The state board of 
agriculture estimates the wheat yield this year at 
20,523,822 bushels, the value of which being $20,640,- 
081. 

Although the railroads appreciate the necessity of 
large increases in equipment and are ordering many 
locomotives and cars it is doubtful whether car build- 
ing companies will be able to fill orders rapidly enough 
to prevent a serious car shortage before the beginning 
of the new year. So large is the grain crop of the 
Northwest that the railroads will not have cars enough 
to handle the business that will be offered. These 
great crops mean general prosperity and there will be 
a heavy demand for lumber to be used in building 
more equipment. It is stated on good authority that 
during the last two weeks mills on the Coast have 
received orders for 30,000,000 feet of lumber for car 
building purposes. 1 

Lumber receipts by rail at Chicago for the week 
ended August 14 amounted to 56,758,000 feet, an in- 
crease of 6,676,000 feet over the same week in 1908. 
Shingles, however, show a decrease for the week of 
6,437,000. The total receipts of lumber from January 
1 to August 14 was 1,472,948,000 feet, an inogease of 
382,999,000 feet over the same period in 1908, while 
shingles showed an increase of 28,440,000 for the same 
time. Shipments of lumber for the week ended 
August 14 were 20,580,000 feet of lumber, an increase 
of 3,564,000 feet over the corresponding week of last 
year, but shingles showed a decrease of 7,768,000 from 
the same week in 1908. The total shipments from 
January 1 to August 14 were 118,730,000 feet greater 
than for the same period in 1908, but shingles show a 
decrease of 1,123,000. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 

Reported by George F. Stone, Secretary of the Board 


of Trade. 
RECEIPTS WEEK ENDED AUGUST 14. 














Lumber. Shingles. 
rrr rr ey ere ys es ea 56,758,000 8,618,000 
DE ses 00 d00e eres be abaaue ews 50,082,000 15,055,000 
eee eee GSTGROO  —s—i§«:s Kew esnes 
TOON nck oe ceceet ragse,  senneane 6,437,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO AUGUST 14. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
Ser reer re ls, 1,472,948,000 334,797,000 
ato es 0.5 50 4 %0%sd 40 wES 1,089,949,000 306,357,000 
IMCFEABES 2... ccccceccese 382,999,000 28,440,000 
SHIPMENTS WEEBK ENDING AUGUST 14. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
 _reoer trees ek 20,508,000 8,235,000 
BS ok 45k's ds 4.0 tame sarees 16,944,000 16,003,000 
ee ee ey et Sea. “ easadane 
DD 5s vcissvcaeskheme > + eehen een 7,768,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO-AUGUST 14. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
NG oe) sob eas ak eae wae 555,456,000 296,356,000 
BD: cada ace aches on beevetive 436,726,000 297,479,000 
REECE ORE eee. Sewserar 
DS cos ve pocav eves Bae baenss 1,123,000 


RECEIPTS BY WATER. 
Week ended August 14, 1909, 13,941,000 feet. 
Permits issued by the Chicago building department 


during the week ended August 18 were: 
No. Value. 






SssS— 

Under $1,000 06... cccssen ce cseee’ 10,450 
,000 and under $ 5.000. . 37,500 
J and under e+ thee 

10,000 and under ,000.. 4 
25,000 and under 50,000 71,000 
50,000 and under 1,000,000 50,000 
POON o.o.0.c 0 0.n00 00002060 graasis ataeee 

Average valuation for week.... = t 
Totals previous week........-- 168 959,050 
Average valuation previous week..... ... 5,709 
Totals corresponding week 1908...... 171 1,003,350 
Totals January 1 to August 18, 1909..6,135 57,324,645 
Totals corresponding period 1908.....5,614 36,224,395 


.-5,378 43,592,965 
.-5,358 43,354,162 
--4,397 41,863,065 
- 8,563 26,131,205 
. -3,268 22,321,670 
3,353 35,438,090 


Totals corresponding period 1907. . 
Totals corresponding period 1906. . 
Totals corresponding period 1905. . 
Totals corresponding period 1904. . 
Totals corresponding period 1903. . 
Totals corresponding period 1902 
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Fil SHIELDS LUMBER (0 


Wholesale 
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Yellow Pine. 


Wright Building, 








T. H. Garrett Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


YELLOW PINE 
LUMBER 


Suite 1220 Chemical Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 




































FOR SALE 


SOFT ARKANSAS SHORT LEAF 


Scars} x Gto 12"B& BY. P. Finish, 
Zcars 5-4x G6to12" ‘ i 
lear 6-4x 6to12" ‘** = a 
2 cars 8-4x 6to 12" *“* ” os 
lear 5-4x10 & 12" * a 

CAN SHIP ROUGH OR DRESSED 
100,000 feet 4-4 Cypress, shop and select 
100,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & better bone dry gum 


INTERNATIONAL HARDWOOD LBR. CO. 


ST. LOUIS. MO. 

















GARETSON—GREASON LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND 
WHOLESALERS 


Southern Hardwoods 


TIMES BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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THOMAS & PROETZ LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


Southern Hardwoods 


Special items we want to move immediately: 
200,000 feet 5-8" Ash 
200,000 feet 3-8" to 5-8" Plain White Oak 
150,000 feet 1-4" to 3-4" Quartered White Oak 
100,000 feet 5-8" to 3-4" Quartered Red Oak 
50,000 feet 5-8" Plain Red Oak 


Hall and Angleroot Sts. ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 











THE MOST VALUABLE BOOK 


FOR LUMBERMEN EVER PUBLISHED IS 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


It is a money-saver. Shows at a glance the amount of any number 
of feet between 2 and 20,000 feet at any price between $6 and 
$75 per M.; also makes out bills of material, labor, figures bills, 
» ie aa car invoices, invoices and odd and fractional sizes 
of every description. Results ready for use. Contains 388 
s of the most valuable information, all indexed so you can 
what you want quickly. Delivered in flexible cloth binding 
for $3, or in full for $3.50. Write for sample pages. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, PuBLISHER 
315 Dearborn Gt., Chicago, Ill. J 
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Look 
Ahead! 


Fall trade will 


soon be here. 

















Be prepared for it by having your yard 
stocked with our choice 


ROPER 


N.C. PINE 


We make this our specialty and our daily 
output is 500,000 feet. Our modern mills 
and excellent shipping facilities at Norfolk, 
Va., New Beme and Belhaven, N. C., 
enables us to ship promptly by both rail or 
vessel. 


John L. Roper Lbr. Co. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Cable Address 
Franklin Bank Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. “ROLUMCO” NORFOLK 
18 Broadway, New York. A.B. C. Code 
Prudential Building, Buffalo, N. Y. me 
170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. | American Lumbermaa Telecoce 




































It’s All Over ; 
The Tariff is Settled. 


Forget it and get busy. Buy now 
or you will want to kick your- 
later. Buy our 


Newbern, N. C., 


Flooring, Ceiling, 
Roofers, Etc. 


and you will want more. 
Our sap pine sizes and air dried 
box boards are the best value for 


the price on the market. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, INC. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 











Northern Pine. 


PE wrrrwrwsr 

Chicago. An improved tone is noticed in northern 
pine, more orders being booked with shipments more 
brisk. The wheat harvest is just closed up in the 
Northwest with every prospect of a crop better than 
the average, and expectations are for a normal fall 
trade in the country districts. The country yards, 
however, are not banking on future business to any 
extent, as they are only buying for present needs, but 
these orders are frequent and the numerous inquiries 
received promise a much better business before long. 
Prices are holding up well with the tendency to ad- 
vance on some items which are growing scarce. 


—_—_—_—OOOOOoOoO 


Minneapolis, Minn. An upward movement in high 
grade lumber is chronicled this week in new lists 
which have been issued by most of the manufacturers. 
The lists are the first sent out since last January, and 
are a timely readjustment of printed lists to suit 
present market conditions. Low grade boards are re- 
duced to correspond with the situation, Nos. 3 and 4 
being cut $1 a thousand and No. 5 from $11 to $8. No 
change is made in dimension, but everything in the 
upper grades is advanced from $1 to $2 a thousand, 
including No. 1 boards, 8, 10 and 12 inches wide. The 
list on 8-inch No. 1 boards, 16 foot, is now $30. While 
the new list is a little high on some low grade items 
the market is stiffening and the list prices will prob- 
ably represent actual conditions soon. Business con- 
tinues coming in from railroads and other large con- 
cerns and the situation is easy. 


C—O 


Saginaw Valley. While this is the dull period all 
signs of the times point to an active fall trade, and 
dealers and manufacturers of pine are making prep- 
arations therefor. Large blocks of lumber bought 
earlier in the season by home dealers are being started 
this way and the local yards are rapidly being stocked 
up. Several cargoes of white pine have arrived dur- 
ing the week. There is no particular fluctuation in 
prices. Those who have bought in the Georgian bay 
district, and it is estimated there has been bought 
100,000,000 feet to come to the Saginaw Valley, will 
get a reduction of 75 cents a thousand in the tariff 
concession. Vessels are promised a large business in 
freighting lumber the remainder of the season. Lower 
graue lumber has been bought some cheaper in Canada, 
but top grades are firm at good figures. 





Pittsburg, Pa. More inquiries are coming in as the 
month passes and the interest shown is believed to be 
the start of a much improved demand this fall. The 
extreme scarcity of many of the more popular dimen- 
sions and common board stock has caused a much 
stiffer price on them. ; 





Buffalo, N. Y. Trade is doing well, in sympathy | 


with the general improvement in business. While 
Buffalo is in a measure going over from this wood to 
some others and becoming a center more and more of 
miscellaneous woods, instead of leading in white pine 
as was once the case, a good stock of white pine always 
will be carried and an assortment that’ can not be 
exceeded anywhere. Prices are firm in all grades and 
likely to remain so. 


——e—e—err 


New York. The market is steady and dealers are 
satisfied with existing conditions. Trade is not by 
any means heavy, but the average of prices is satis- 
factory. Box trade shows signs of picking up. 


Eastern Spruce. 


Pittsburg, Pa. There is less complaining among the 
spruce men regarding quiet times just now. Demand 
has resumed freely and the list is being held more 
firmly than for a month. Stocks are fairly large at 
the mills, but are in strong hands. The renewed in- 
terest in the stock is causing less accumulations. The 
outlook is held to be exceptionally bright. Prices have 
not changed. 











Boston, Mass. The market has gained in strength 
during the last week. Buyers who a week ago would 
not pay the asking prices are now in the market for 
fair sized stocks. Manufacturers of spruce lumber are 
in need of rain as the rivers and streams are running 
low and unless there is a fall of water before long 
some will have to shut down as they will not be able 
to get their logs in. For frames 9-inch and under the 
general asking price today is $23.50, and very few 
sellers will make concessions from this. Some mills 
are asking $24 and believe that it will pay them to 
hold their stocks for a few weeks for this price. De- 
mand for random has not shown much of any improve- 
ment, but prices are firmer than they have been. For 
large size random prices range from $23 to $23.50, but 
sales at the top price have not been numerous. Nar- 
row random is in moderate demand and prices are 
gradually becoming firmer. Matched spruce boards 
are selling at $22 in some cases, 





Buffalo, N. Y. The new turn taken in lumber that 
is to come over the border on account of the tariff 
changes may help eastern spruce, especially as the 
Canadian cut has a character of its own that is not 
shared by any other to any great extent and will now 
be able to go in for siding and other house supplies 
as it has not done before. It easily would compete 
with any other wood anyhow so.far as its agen 
would. permit and it is a great pity that it could not 


be produced in more clear form, as its whiteness and 
hardness are entirely in its. favor. 


—eoOOeoeorres 


New York. Business has not been very active, byt 
prices hold firm. A number of consignments are re. 
ported on the way from the East and these ar saiq 
to be. practically all sold. Yard trade is not | ying 


very far ahead of present wants, but the feeling jg 
beginning to prevail more generally that prices have 
seen their lowest. The building trade in Brooklyp 
and northern New Jersey sections has kept a good 
flow of spruce to those points. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. Increased activity in traction line con. 
struction throughout this territory has made some im- 
provement in inquiry for poles, but up to the present 
no material change has been made in.prices. The 
traction and telephone people are putting out feelers 
and the undertone in the trade shows that busincss is 
increasing gradually; by fall the cedar men are |ook- 
ing for trade on a normal basis. White cedar posts 
are a little quiet, but the price remains very firm 











Minneapolis, Minn. Everybody is too busy with 
harvest to be interested in fences or telephone !ines 
and white cedar business is extremely dull here, with 
no change notable in the situation. There is a little 
post business farther south, but hardly any here, and 
pole demand continues in the dumps. 





Hardwoods. 


Chicago... While the volume of business is still con- 
siderably below normal the demand for hardwood lum- 
ber is slowly increasing, and the trade feels there is 
further improvement in store in the near future. 
Prices are showing a better undertone in some direc- 
tions, and the outlook is regarded by conservative 
lumbermen as decidedly brighter. There is an actual 
scarcity in plain and quarter sawed red oak and prices 
are very firm in the upper grades. The call for the 
lower grades is light, and it is stated there is more 
than enough to supply present needs. The demand for 
firsts and seconds white ash is better, but No. 1 com- 
mon is slower of movement. Brown ash is quiet. 
Basswood, firsts and seconds, is moving well, but No. 1 
and 2 common is in poor demand. Unselected birch, 
firsts and seconds, is a good seller with prices strong, 
and the lower grades are also moving fairly well. The 
supply of cottonwood in Chicago is reported light, 
and most of the lower grades are taken up by box 
manufacturers as fast as they arrive. Demand for 
common and better in soft elm is reported fair, but 
movement in rock elm is hardly perceptible. Hard 
maple in almost all grades is quiet, and little or no 
change is looked for until the fall building trade 
opens. Sap gum is showing much improvement, and 
the demand for firsts and seconds is said to be good. 
Hickory is in fair demand, while quartered oak, both 
red and white, is in very good shape. Reports from 
the maple flooring factories in the north are to the 
effect that they are oversold. Prices on this com- 
modity have advanced during the last month. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Sash and door factory demand 
continues the leading feature of the market, which 
otherwise is quiet and not as active as during the 
first week in this month. Birch is a leader and con- 
tinues to exhibit greater strength in price. Better 
demand from the railroads is giving oak a stronger 
look, and southern reports indicate a prospect of ad- 
vances. Basswood is quiet and not firm, low grades 
being weak as ever. 


Ashland, Ky. Oak, chestnut and basswood are com- 
ing into better demand in the higher grades, especially 
plain and quartered oak. Owing to the scarcity of 
first and second grades demand is now exceeding the 
supply, as a large number of mills have been manu- 
facturing but very little lumber in the last twelve and 
eighteen months. The demand for car stock and con- 
struction oak continues to improve. Some large and 
very desirable orders have been received the last week. 
More inquiries have been received from the railroads 
in the last week than has been for two years. Manu- 
facturers are much encouraged over the future pros- 
pects, and are satisfied that the conditions of tw0 
years ago will soon be in force. The demand for hem- 
lock and pine bill stuff and sheathing is better tian 
it has been for some time. There is also a scarcity of 
this stock and prices are becoming better. 











St. Louis, Mo. A better feeling prevails in the loval 
trade this week. While everybody confidently expects 
a big rush this fall the business thus far has continued 
to improve slowly and surely, without any manifesia 
tion of a rush. The best buyers just now are the 1 
tailers. The demand from the rural districts continues 
steady and shows a gradual increase in volume. /!- 
quiries are heavy and presage brisk retail trade t!s 
fall. The railroads are big buyers. Trade from tis 
quarter continues to pick up steadily, the carriers and 
car companies being busy on repair work, getting ears 
into the field for the transportation of crops. 1x 
people are not buying freely. Implement and vehicle 
makers also are not much in the market. The prin- 
cipal demand is for quartered red and white oak, pane! 
stock in poplar and cottonwood box boards. 


Saginaw Valley. Conditions in the hardwood trade 
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have beea improving for some time and are regarded 
phy manufacturers as very favorable. Orders are com- 
ing in f stocks and the distribution is much better. 


Thick m:ple, basswood, birch and ash are especially 
frm and re selling freely. It is calculated that stocks. 
will not be excessive. The mills are all doing busi- 


ness and dealers are calling for more ears. 





Columbus, Ohio. Strength is the chief character- 
istic of the market. There is a good demand for firsts 
and seconds plain and quartered oak and also for the 
lower grades with the exception of No. 1 common, 
which is slightly weaker. Concessions are not being 
made on the price list and volume orders are more 
the rule than has been the case for several months. 
The outlook is better-and an advance all along the line 
is expected in the next month or six weeks. Quota- 
tions for firsts and seconds quartered oak remain firm 


at $88 at the Ohio river and the other grades are scaled 
as usual from that figure. 


Nashville, Tenn. qe improvement in trade con- 
tinues in this section, partly attributable to settlement 
of the tariff agitation, besides the railroads again are 
buying. The special feature of the situation is the 
improved demand for the lower grade stocks. Oak, 
quartered and plain, and poplar are the leaders in 
demand this week. 





Louisville, Ky. While business is quiet, a better 
movement of hardwood is reported, and the situation 
improves and it is thought that heavier buying is 
about to begin and orders will come in volume with 
the first of the fall months. Business with the ma- 
hogany manufacturers particularly is improved, as a 
result of the revival of the building industry. Veneers 
also are improving, though the increase in the demand 
is proving to be slow. Prices are steady, and no fluc- 
tuations are expected until business develops more rap- 
idly, when it is believed that there will be an ad- 
vance in most items. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Considerable progress in hard- 
woods was noticed during the last week, which, it is 
predicted, will continue without interruption. The 
conditions at the mill ends prevent the forcing of the 
market and evidently there is going to be some lively 
chasing around for material before long. Inquiries 
are increasing and some good orders are being booked 
at good prices, but there is no inclination to close 
deals for future delivery at present rates, The situa- 
tion view from all points, however, is much improved. 

New York. The situation improves slowly and 
prices ure as good as can be expected. During last 
week a number of good sized orders have been taken 


and hardwood men are of the opinion that should any 
decided spurt in buying show itself prices would re- 
bound quickly. Offerings are not very free and some 
sizes and grades of chestnut and oak are in good de- 


mand. Quartered oak holds well in price and the 
inquiry and demand is sufficient to maintain present 
prices. Maple and birch are called. for more freely 
and a good demand for birch from mill work sources 
1s constantly showing itself. The one drawback to 
the hardwood trade continues to be the inactivity 
among manufacturing lines. 





Butialo, N. ¥. Trade is doing fairly well, some of 
the dealers are getting good orders all along the line, 
with chestnut following oak much closer than it used 
to, as there is much eall for it for inside finish. On 
the other hand certain dealers find that they have a 
very light demand for common and cull, as the furni- 
ture dealers are doing very little buying. Gum is 
moving freely, but it sells better in the West than in 
this city. 

Pittsburg, Pa. Nearly all the hardwood men report 
trade improving and demand is fairly active for all 
lines, with a firmly maintained price list. Oak, poplar 
and chestnut of the better grades are unusually active 
and in a good way for advances in the call at the 
present rate. Lower grades are holding their own 
with a steady call from the larger consumers. 

BAP 

Baltimore, Md. Reports show a steady gain in 
distribution. For some time stagnation in the lower 
grades caused much concern, but this difficulty seems to 
be yielding before the active demand for all kinds of 
Stocks, and the situation now promises big business. 
The number of firms which state that they are back 
to normal is increasing, while the returns all along 
the line are more satisfactory. So far the develop- 
ments following the. enactment of the new tariff bill 
have been highly beneficial, and the prediction is gen- 
crally made that lumber, like other commodities, is on 
‘he eve of a great revival. Quiet still prevails in the 
‘xport business, but signs of improvement are notice- 
able, and a fair demand is looked for in the fall. 





Boston, Mass, Prices are growing firmer throughout 
the list, although the demand has not shown a great 
deal of improvement this week. Some buyers are in- 
terested in larger lots than they have been for several 
months, but as a whole there has been very little more 
call from the retail yard buyers. Manufacturers of 
interior house finish are fairly busy and have been 
better buyers. The better grades of lumber are not 
in large supply, but demand for these selections has 
not become active as yet. The lower grades are being 
bought in many cases to be used as substitutes for 
— selections. This is bringing about a firmer 


firmly held with better call. 


i: | 


Quartered and plain oak, ash and maple are 


Hemlock. 


Chicago. A better volume of business is noted for 
hemlock, and the price situation has also improved 
considerably the last week. Country yards are send- 
ing in a small number of orders, especially for mixed 
cars. The market shows a gradual strengthening, and 
it is expected that as the yellow pine market improves 
hemlock will gain considerable more strength. 








New York. A good demand is reported and sub- 
urban stocks are not very large. Manufacturers say 
they have no difficulty in getting higher prices than 
were obtained a month ago and talk is free of a gen- 
eral advance the first of September. 


—oorer~* 


Buffalo, N. ¥. There is evidence of a good move- 
ment of hemlock from the fact that some dealers are 
putting up prices for certain sizes. Lake hemlock 
dealers are watching this move, but have not generally 
followed it, though they will do so if there is prospect 
of holding it. 


oem 


Pittsburg, Pa. Demand is growing stronger each 
week. This week orders taken by some of the larger 
dealers indicate that the hesitancy on the part of buy- 
ers has passed in a large measure. The advances 
made on some of the important sizes of $1 has held 
rigidly and eastern consumers are not haggling over it 
much. Dry stock continues to be extremely scarce. 


—ooroworn 


Boston, Mass. Offerings of dry stock are not large. 
While some buyers claim they can purchase all the 
eastern clipped boards they want at $19 there are 
sellers who will not part with their holdings at less 
than $19.50 and some believe that by the first of next 
month prices will be held at $20, at least. Pennsyl- 
vania No. 2 hemlock boards are offered at $18.50 to 
$19, with a fair demand reported. , 

Columbus, Ohio. Slight advances have been made 
in the last few weeks and on the whole the trade is 
better. With the advance of yellow pine, hemlock .is 
advancing in sympathy. No. 1 merchantable 2x4x18 is 
sold at about $24 at Columbus. 


Poplar. 


Chicago. Demand for poplar is holding up fairly 
well on all rough lumber and is strong on shop grades. 
Prices on firsts and seconds are fully up to the average, 
and in view of the increased demand higher quota- 
tions may be looked for soon. The movement of box- 
boards has been very good during the last week; and 
the manufacturing concerns are placing fair orders on 
most classes of dimension at satisfactory prices. The 
mills represented here report placing some good sized 
orders since August 1. 











Ashland, Ky. Demand and price are increasing. 
Manufacturers are sold up very close on panel stock 
and find that their stock is almost exhausted and are 
unable to meet the demands. A large number of buy- 
ers have been in this locality in the last week especial- 
ly looking for panel stock and first and second poplar. 
The mills are not all running at the present time so 
that the supply that is being put on stick is not nor- 
mal, Prices and demand for lower grades are becom- 
ing much better, and our manufacturers hope to clean 
up their surplus stock in lower grades in a short time. 
Large orders are received for poplar for immediate 
and future delivery, which is one feature out of the 
ordinary, as for the last two years orders have been 
placed for only a car or two at a time. All poplar 
manufacturers are looking forward to good business. 

BBB LD LI IT 


Baltimore, Md, This wood, still heads the list as 
perhaps the most active among woods. it is called 
for in large quantities and brings prices satisfactory 
to the millmen, who are giving close attention to the 
manufacture of poplar, and turning out greatly in- 
ereased quantities of lumber. So brisk is the inquiry 
in the domestic trade that the stocks available for 
export are limited, with good effects upon the for- 
eign business. The range of prices is high enough to 
encourage the manufacturers. The small quantities 
of lumber going abroad compel foreign consumers to 
draw upon the accumulations there, which are reduced 
to a point where congestion no longer exerts an in- 
fluence upon quotations. The foreign consumers have 
ceased to show that captiousness which is always an 
accompaniment of heavy accumulations, and they 
readily take lumber that meets reasonable grade re- 
quirements. 


Buffalo, N. ¥Y. Just as strong as ever, is still the 
report of the poplar trade, the demand increasing, 
while the supply is not. Other woods do not come in 
to take the place of poplar as they used to, and the result 
is that it will continue to be needed in excess of the 
supply, unless there is a revolution in the fashion that 
has been on for so long. All grades are selling freely 
and the only question is how to get the stock. 








New York. This wood holds steady, especially 
among the upper grades. Stocks are not offered very 
freely and the demand is sufficient to: keep prices at 
their present level. 


———yPee— 
Columbus, Ohio. The wide sizes of poplar are in 


better demand than ever before and as a result prac-, 


On how to get good service and 
uniform grades we would say confine 
your purchases to a firm that always 
maintains large stocks and handles 


lumber as good as’ our 


Goldsboro 


N. C, Pime 


It never fails to give satisfaction 
and because our old customers con- 
tinue re-ordering were inclined to 


What do 


you say— shall we send you a car? 


think it is a profit maker. 


Teledode Used. 


Johnson Wimsatt, 
Washingtom, D. C. 
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KILN DRIED, ROUGH OR DRESSED 


N.C. PINE 


DAILY CAPACITY 175.000 FEET 
FRANKLIN. VA. 











N.C. Pine 


IN CAR OR CARGO SHIPMENTS 


Our equipment enables us to carry 
a good stock of kiln dried, rough 
and dressed lumber, and we have 
shipping facilities that guarantee 
prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Company 


Manufacturers 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE—Fiatiron Bidg., New York 
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tically any figure can be obtained for them. The 
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we CHICAGO “Be 


{ gMarDal Lumber Co. | 


W. M. CARPENTER, President. 
R. H. PROCTOR, Vice-President. 
E. H. DALBEY, General Manager. 

















Sole Agent for Walworth & Neville Manufacturing Co., 
Manufact 


urers of 
AND N.C... TNE 


Specialties : Long Timbers, Car Sills & Kiln Dried Boards. 








| Beyworth Building. CHICAGO. a 








We have choice and well assorted stocks of 


LUMBER, LATH AND SHINGLES 


Constantly on hand in our Chicago yards, enabling us to 
make quick shipments. Let us quote you a price on your 
next order, Our stock will please you and your trade. 


Cc. A. Paltzer Lumber Co. 


Yard: Centre Ave., 37th to 38th Sts. Office: 3800 Centre Ave. 
CHICAGO 
SE SRA | ee a 





Established 1881 


W. B. Crane and Company 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARDWOOD LUMBER, TIMBER AND TIES 
PAVING BLOCKS, CEDAR POSTS, YELLOW PINE 

== SPECIALTY 
OAK TIMBER AND PLANK 

General Office, Yards & Planing Mills: 22d, Sangamon & Morgan Sts. 

Long Distance Phones Canal 3190-3191 
CHICAGO 
Mills at Falcon and Blaine, Miss, 











L. M. RUSSELL, President ALBERT RUSSELL, Vice-Pres. 


MANCHESTER LUMBER CO. 
Manufacturers 
YELLOW PINE 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, CHICAGO 
MILLS AND SOUTHERN OFFICES: 
MANCHESTER, ALA. 


Located on the A. C. R. R., connecting with I. C. R. R., 
Frisco System, Southern Ry., Mobile - & Ohlo. 








THE CORWIN eae 
LUMBER CO. ||. at 


Grace M. Corwin 
539 Stock Exchange, Chicago 


Phone Main 3069 


We have Red Cedar 
Shingles and 


Yellow Pine. 








PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


Quick shipment from our mills WHITE PINE. 
HEML 


or from a lame a in our 

seven acres of yard a od 
YELLOW PIN 

Laflin and 22nd Streets, LATH AND SHInGLEs, 

Straight or Mixed Cars. 


CHICAGO. 














513 Monadnock Block 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PAXTON & LIGHTBODY CO. 
Harrison 4012 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK AND CEDAR, 
Jobbers of YELLOW PINE, FIR & RED CEDAR. 


D LIGHTBODY, Pres,  MILLSAT MATTOON. WIS,  C.E. CONKLIN. Sec’y & Treag 











Wisconsin Hemlock 
C. H. WORCESTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 








ordinary sizes are also strong and premiums rather 
than concessions are the rule. Orders are larger in 








quantity. 
Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 
Chicago. Conditions show a gradual improvement, 


and business should soon be back to a normal basis 
unless all indications miscarry. Vertical grain flooring 
is in fair demand with prices advancing. The call for 
No. 2 clear and better in finish has been very heavy 
during the week and with the light stocks on hand 
the dealers have been hard put to fill the orders, 
Some spruce flooring has been sold at fairly satisfac- 
tory prices. Tank stock is about stationary, although 
some orders are coming in. The railroads are making 
inquiries and from present indications it is thought 
that these inquiries will be followed up by orders in 
the near future. 





Kansas City, Mo. This market is improving for 
two reasons—the curtailment by the mills has made 
a great improvement in firmness and buying has been 
stimulated greatly. Several good orders have been 
placed with the jobbers lately and more are being 
figured on. Some of these will surely become orders, 
and good ones. Dealers are very optimistic and feel 
sure that business is rapidly getting back to its old 
gait. Western pine is keeping pace with other woods 
of the west. 





Tacoma, Wash. Fir lumber remains healthy, with 
the demand continuing active both for common and 
uppers and mills plentifully supplied with orders. Yard 
stock is brisk and trending upward. A good deal of 
common lumber is being bought. Cargo business is 
reported better with August and September promising 
fo be very good months. All along the line a good 
normal trade is reported, with nice outlook for fall 
business. 





Portland, Ore. Conditions are much improved and 
there is a much better feeling in lumber circles. 
Values are reported firm, though still low and an ad- 
vance is looked for soon. The shingle market has 
shown a more healthy improvement even and prices 
have shown an actual advance of about 10 cents. The 
log market remains unchanged. Most of the ‘camps will 
resume operations September 1, but work will not be 
crowded, 





Seattle, Wash. The fir market continues to show a 
better tone. Millmen throughout the state with but 
few exceptions seem to have business enough on their 
books to keep them running for several weeks and 
are not inclined to accept orders without giving con- 
siderable attention to the price. Prices are better 
than they have been this year and inquiries and orders 
are more numerous also. This is true especially of all 
slash grain stock. No. 2 drop siding appears to be the 
most active stock on the market on the coast. There 
is also a good demand for porch columns. More buy- 
ers are reported in the field endeavoring to place ac- 
cumulated orders than at any time this year. 





Western Pine. 


Chicago. The demand for the upper grades in 
western pine has been very large and the result is seen 
in the broken mill stocks. It is reported that No. 2 
shop and better, in practically all thicknesses, has been 
sold ahead and that orders now on file will take care 
of nearly all this year’s cut green or dry. 








Spokane, Wash. A slight upward tendency and 
strengthening in the prices is noted this week, Stocks 
are in good condition and no shortage in any line is 
reported. Mills are well stocked and are turning out 
an excellent quality of material. 





Southern Pine. 


Chicago. The tone of the market is distinctly good 
and there is an apparent awakening if one is to judge 
from the healthy line of inquiries. The principal 
advance made during the week has been on timbers 
and dimension, the buying by railroad companies has 
stimulated the trade on timbers to an unusual degree. 
The car trade, which has been active for about a 
month, is heavier now than previously. There is more 
life to the railroad trade, which has been practically 
at a standstill for a long time, and it is reported that 
there are more inquiries for railroad stock than at any 
time since the panic. The call for factory stocks of 
various kinds is increasing, and the outlook for gen- 
eral business shows much improvement. Demand for 
yellow pine stock is active and is fully up to expecta- 
tions. Yellow pine flooring is active in Chicago and 
building operations are holding up well. Ceilings and 
sidings are not selling so well. Finished material is 
fairly active, but the largest demand seems to be for 














dimension and heavy joists, on which prices are firm. 
Common boards are also selling well. 





Kansas City, Mo. The action of the mills in keep- 
ing their output down so long has convinced buyers 
that prices are not to drop off this fall. The fact that 
prices are as strong now as thirty days ago, or a little 
stronger if any difference, shows plainly that it will be 
no use fo wait for these lower prices. Hardly anyone 


in this market believes there will be a slump this falj 
as sometimes happens. The intense heat has a‘lecteg 
trade in most lines and doubtless has the lumber trade 
as well, but prices remain firm. - Dimension is trong 
and hard to get for quick shipments. Other stock jg 
more plentiful, but the mills are not seeking business 
unless the prices are fair. The last week has showy 
some improvement in volume of business, 





St. Louis, Mo. A scramble for line yard stoc’: this 
week is reported ensuant upon warnings sent it by 
the carriers and the wholesalers as to the imp ding 
ear shortage. There is a disposition on the pirt of 
the big retailers to stock up as quickly and fu'ly as 
possible while cars are yet available. Railroad also 
were extensive buyers this week of bridge timb:> ang 
construction stock. The price tone has strengt .eneq 
considerably. The price slashers have with'rawn 
from the field and salesmen are standing pat, This 
feeling has been impressed at Jast upon the buyeis and 
they no longer demand concessions not volun arily 
offered by the sellers. From all indications the yellow 
pine trade will soon be in full blast. 





Baltimore, Md. An appreciable improvement ix con- 
ditions is reported, with the range of prices and de- 
mand increased and large consumers are more numer- 
ous in the market than for some time. Local trade is 
of moderate volume. The interval since the practical 
reconstruction of the business section after the great 
fire is so short that there has been no oportunity for 
a normal demand to develop after the extraordinary 
activity of the period, and the requirements in the way 
of Georgia pine are comparatively small. The range 
of prices is firm and has worked nearly up to the fig- 
ures set by the millmen in the South when the trade 
first began to recover. For a while the buyers did 
not follow the lead of the manufacturers, the quota- 
tions at points of production being materially higher 
than in areas of distribution, but the difference has 
diminished much, and some relation between the prices 
of-the millmen and those in the various northeastern 
markets has now been established. 


OPPDBPD LD IIIS 


Boston, Mass. There has been but little improve- 
ment in demand, but it is a fact that manufacturers 
are firmer holders. Some will still sell at concessions, 
but such manufacturers are becoming fewer. Buyers 
have not reached a point where they are willing to 
come into the market as large operators at current 
prices, but there are more ready to buy than there 
has been. Flooring is very firm, with a fair demand. 
Mill timbers are beginning to attract a little more at- 
tention than they were. Large sizes are well held. 





New York. The market is in better shape than it 
has been in four or five weeks. Stocks have not been 
coming in so freely and a better run of prices is ob- 
tainable, although on large orders there is still an 
inclination to cut the market. Stocks at mill points 
are smaller than last month and consignment ship- 
ments are less frequent. Some good inquiries are out 
for heavy construction material and a few good orders 
from this source will put considerable snap in the 
market. 





Pittsburg, Pa. The general sentiment. among the 
Pittsburg trade is that yellow pine is bound upward 
and while the movement is slow and somewhat uncer- 
tain, a change for the better has actually set in, and 
that no reaction can be looked for. In many sizes of 
timber the price advance made by the mills is holding 
firm. There are some shading quotations noted here 
and there, but these are much fewer than a week ago. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. There is a good, steady move- 
ment and the market is more buoyant. Heavy build- 
ing continues and several large buildings in the new 
factory colony at Oakley, that was started in 1906 
and stopped in 1907, are now under construction, with 
several additional contracts in view. Yellow pine is 
the favorite material for factory construction in this 
section, and the demand has made prices stronger. 
Jobbers are again taking a lively interest in the mar- 
ket, which for a long time has been quiet. Receipts 
of dressed yellow pine are getting heavy and the de- 
mand in the market shows strong improvement, Busi- 
ness in the retail yards continues very brisk, with 
about all the orders that can be handled. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Baltimore, Md. Business continues to show 1 
provement, and the state of the market is encouraging. 
Dealers are selling more lumber this month than at 
almost any time during the current year, which, i” 
view of the season, when under normal conditions ge” 
eral quiet prevails, is regarded as a great improve- 
ment. Much of the demand comes from builders who 
are erecting cottages in the suburbs. Much construc: 
tion work also is in progress and large quantities of 
lumber are entering into consumption on this account. 
Prices have stiffened appreciably and are now on 4 
level, which enables the millmen to make fair profits. 
By degrees they are working up to a point where the 
little mills can once more get into the competition, 
although the question of competent help is still per 
plexing. No extraordinary advances have been record- 
ed, but the manufacturers look upon this with satisfac- 
tion, because it tends to avert overproduction. They 
are content to go ahead slowly, so that the trade can 
adjust itself to the changes in conditions. Stocks a'¢ 
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adequate for present needs but there is no heavy 
surplus, 


Bufialo, N. Y¥. Dealers in shortleaf pine are 
strenthening their lines and deny that they are shad- 
ing tue regular list prices, saying that they are going 
to be able to hold them easily, as the demand is good 
and tere is not return of enough idle mills to activity 
to make any material difference with the trade. There 
are reports of big railroad orders, which are always 
accepied as evidence of the healthiness of the trade. 








Boston, Mass. Trade shows improvement of late 
and prices are becoming firmer all along the line. The 
tendency of values is toward a higher level and large 
buyers have shown more interest in cargo lots this 
week than for some time. It is freely predicted that 
prices are lower than they will be this fall. Because 
of this some buyers are beginning to anticipate their 
wants, 





Philadelphia, Pa. There is a decided gain in posi- 
tion of softwoods. Prices have advanced in hemlock 
and spruce, and the mills are getting orders for North 
Carolina and yellow pine, and prices are stiffening 
in consequence. Dilatory buyers are beginning to 
realize their mistake in not securing their North Caro- 
lina pine lumber a few weeks ago, when prices were 
at rock bottom; now they are trying to close contracts 
for future delivery at present prices, which is not 
feasible, and it is predicted that in thirty days they 
will pay a round price for this wood. A sharp ac- 
tivity in building work, railroad extension and repairs 
is expected as the fall season advances. 

New York. While business continues slow, it is of 
a healthier tone than last month. Prices do not im- 
prove so rapidly, but the decreased offerings from mill 
points keep the market in better shape. Roofers are 
a little firmer and other dressed stocks are holding 
their own. 





Cypress. 


Chicago. The changes which have appeared during 
the week are all for the better. The feeling among the 
members of the trade is decidedly more optimistic, 
and inquiries at hand indicate an expansion in move- 
ment. Shippers at this point report that the volume 
of inquiries is increasing all the time, doubtless due 
to the fact that bumper crops are sure and the farm- 
ers are beginning to buy. Mill stocks are reported 
broken, but in the aggregate are still abundant to 
meet all present needs. The trade is threatened with 
a car shortage, and this should boost prices more than 
anything else. 


Kansas City, Mo. There is the usual summer de- 
mand in this market. Dealers expect a large trade in 
September and prices are holding up well. The mills 
are well booked ahead and are somewhat independent 
over the situation. The buyer can not set the price by 
any means. There is some buying being done antici- 
pating a car shortage, which some of the railroads say 
will come. So far, however, there has been no great 
difficulty in that line. 











St. Louis, Mo. Trade is in a far healthier state 
than it has been for a long time. The feeling is better 
all along the line from the producer to the final dis- 
tributor, and the wood is making many new friends. 
For some time the northern markets have been taking 
more and more of it until now the wood has obtained 
a firm foothold upon much territory that was formerly 
unfriendly. Local shippers have withdrawn all conces- 
sion sheets and are holding their stock for better 
prices, feeling justified in so doing because of the im- 
pending car shortage, which is beginning to be felt. 
Cutting is no larger than shipments and the price tone 
of the whole market is stronger. 





Baltimore, Md. This wood has developed decidedly 
more activity of late. Though in fair request through- 
out the present season because of the activity among 
the builders, cypress has gained along with the rest 
of ihe trade from the sweeping recovery that has taken 
plece in business and now commands a range of prices 
which yields reasonable profits. A steady inquiry is 
noted and calls for quotations are not merely prompted 
by a desire to get competitive figures, but appear to 
be based on the increased needs of consumers. Build- 
“y me the market for moderately large quantities 
of lumber. 





New York. There is better demand from all sources 
and wholesalers look for higher prices early in Sep- 
tember. The millwork trade has been furnishing the 
best of the demand for the present, and now that the 
yards are putting out some good inquiries the pros- 
pects for a continued improvement in the _build- 
ing situation keeps the market moving in satisfactory 
condition. 

oer * 

Columbus, Ohio. Strength has developed and orders 
are considerably Fimas. Prices are firm, although 
no advance has been made recently, The supply is 
improved. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Steady improvement is noted in 
the demand for cypress from builders, and more at- 
tention is being paid by dealers to this class of lum- 
ber. Heavy tank stock is moving but slowly, while 
for the lighter and short stuff used by manufacturers 
of household cooperage and washing machines there 
18 a good movement. Stocks are not large and prices 
generally are firm. 





Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. The increased demand for both clears and 
stars in red cedar shingles igs resulting in stronger 
prices and advances were scored this week, bringing 
clears up to $3.42 and stars up to $2.84. Cars in 
transit are light and the outlook is for continued good 
trade. White cedar shingles are about the same as 
last reported. Lath are quiet, with unchanged prices. 








Minneapolis, Minn. Another advance is recorded in 
red cedar shingles. Local dealers have sent out quc- 
tations putting stars on a $1.85 basis, or $2.73 on the 
55-cent rate, and some have advanced clears to $3.29, 
though this grade is still to be had in limited quan- 
tity for 5 cents less. The higher figure will probably 
represent the market by the time this is published. De- 
mand continues active and is cleaning up stocks as 
fast as shipped. : 





Kansas City, Mo. The usual firmness of the last 
month prevails. While things have not risen in price 
the last week they are stronger than a week ago at 
the same price, as the high price a week ago ig the 
low one this week. Demand is good for this season. 
If the price holds firm for a week or two longer or 
advances as it seems most likely now, buying doubt. 
less will be stimulated greatly. Lath remain about as 
they were a week ago. 





Boston, Mass. Demand for shingles has not been 
large this week. Prices are still unsettled as the 
Canadian manufacturers have not advanced their 
prices from the low mark of the last few weeks. 
Therefore, with the duty added the asking price in 
some cases is below what home manufacturers are 
offering to sell at. Cedar extras are quoted at $3.65 
to $3.80. Lath are firmer and all advices from the 
New York market indicate higher prices. Sales of 
1%4-inch have been made at $3.65. For 15¢-inch the 
general asking price is $4. 

Buffalo, N, ¥. The shingle trade is taking new 
form under the additional 20-cent tariff, as that is 
held to be certain to keep out the Vancouver red 
cedars and will make it hard for New Brunswick to 
compete. It is not denied that the Seattle mills are 
sending a large lot of consignment shingles this way, 
but demand is such that it is expected to take care of 
them all as soon as they are placed on the market 
here. ; 


Columbus, Ohio. Shingles and lath are strong. 
Building operations are increasing, which furnish a 
better market for these two commodities. Red cedar 
shingles are strong at $3.50 to $3.75, while hemlock 
lath are unchanged. F 


Seattle, Wash. During the last two weeks there 
has been a decided tendency toward fluctuation in the 
shingle market on the Pacific coast. Prices are higher 
than appears to be the case in eastern markets. 
Shingles are being disposed of at higher prices by 
millmen on the Coast today than they are bringing 
in the East. Buyers report it harder to place orders 
for shingles now than at any time this year, millmen 
not being disposed to let the stock go on the market 
with the market price improving each day. 


Cooperage. 


Chicago. Stories of bumper crops still continue, but 
have little effect on the trade. Coopers have waited 
so long that they have got to be shown the orders for 
barrels before they buy staves and headings, as past 
experiences of buying and carrying these articles 
proved too expensive. The fruit crop is expectd to 
prove fairly satisfactory in most sections, but the 
indifference of the apple barrel cooper to bargains in 
stock is apparent everywhere. Some demand at low 
prices exists for butter tub staves, headings and hoops 
at country points. All kinds of tight barrel stock are 
stagnant. Shippers generally are content to quit ship- 
ping, as they are convinced that sales cannot be made 
except at a loss. 

No. 1, 28%-inch Michigan elm flour staves,$9.00 











CE Mucccccccccccccscccccscccccse eco 
No. iL 28%4-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, ee 

MOt Mu cccisccccccsecccccecccceces coo O 

. 1, 28%4-inch red oak staves........+++ 
No. 3 28%-inch elm staves, net M.......- Nominal 5.00 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 

img, Per BEL... eee eeesecssccceeces coe CC 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per se 

Mominal ...cccccccccccccccccvccsecsece No demand 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves, nominal...... No demand 
M. R. 30-inch gum staveS.......+-essseeee 6.00 


Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M.... 8.25 to 8.75 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%-foot, per M.. 8.00 to 8.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M.... 5 





MR. LUMBER DEALER—YoOu can greatly increase your 
yearly profits by handling Cyclone Farm Gates in connec- 
tion with your other lines. Cyclone Gates are the strongest 
gates made. They are the easiest sellers. Give the best 
of satisfaction in use. Our pricesto you will make them a 
fast moving stock. WE SELL ONLY THROUGH DEALERS, 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY “ittincs" 
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Half barrel staves, elm, per M.......+++- 6.00 to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set..... .04 

Hickory hoops, flour barrels, per M....... 4.00 

Hickory hoops, half ——_ per M........ None prantes 
Hickory hoop poles, per M.......... eeses 

Head linin; car lots, per M, 12-inch..... .30 to 40 
Head linines,: small lots, per M, 18-inch... .40 to .50 
a “_ agg tae a kG 06 60600006062 Ag 
Eight patent hoop barrels......+++++++++ Fi 
Four patent and four sea d hoop barrels. 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels... 45 
Half barrel, G-hoop.......eeseceeeeecees 87 to .88% 
Meal barrels... ...cceecceccesccsscveee 42 to .44 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves........ -11.00 

White oak oi] staves.......-eeeeeceeeees 28.00 to 29.00 
Tierce’ NOOPS.....+seeeecescerseesectese 7.00 to 8.00 
Hickory box straps........-sescereterees 10.00 to 11.00 
Lard tierces........-eeeeeceeveues a eecce 1.10 to 1.15 
Pork barrels........sseeeerseenevcvenes 80 to .92% 
Pork barrels, ash.....2-++++++ vectvoccess ee to 4B 
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A “Square Deal’ Free Trial Offer 








W E mean just what we advertise—an absolutely 
free trial of the Fox Visible Typewriter entirely 


at our expense without any obligation on your part 
to buy. You make no first payment—no deposit— 
you pay no express charges. If you want it after 
trial we will sell it to you on the most favorable 
terms—If you already have typewriter we will take 
itin as part payment. This is the way we sell type- 
writers, Don’t you agree with us that it is a fair, 
honest, “square deal” way? We belong to no trust 
and the Fox Typewriter is a tail to nobody’s kite. 
We make our own prices and terms—that’s our bus- 
iness. It is no joke to sell typewriters in compe- 
tition with a big trust and if our typewriter was not 
a BETTER typewriter than any other—not merely 
“just as good”— we wouldn’t stand the ghost of a 
show in the selling game. :: Write for Catalog. 


FOX TYPEWRITER Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS ee. . 88 MICHIGAN 


[ Too fate To Classify | 


FOR SALE-BEST RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
In Chicago (with switch). $40,000. Exchange considered. 
Address “Pp. 88,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















FOR SALE—HEMLOCK TIMBER. 
A bargain. Write to the owner, 
AARON GRAHAM, Christiansburg, Va. 


WANTED-SAW MILL BOARDING HOUSE TO RUN 
Years of experience. Good references from present em- 
ployers. Address MRS. BELLE TULLIS, Long Leaf, La. 


SHIPPER AND YARD FOREMAN 
Wants position. Strictly temperate. New York, Pennsyl- 
vania or West Virginia preferred. 
Address “Pp. 92,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











FOR SALE-2,400 ACRES 

Choice unculled hardwood timber land in southeast Arkan- 
sas, 2% miles from one railroad and 5 miles from another. 
Timber is oak, ash, gum and about 3,000,000 feet cypress. 
Estimate, 11,000 feet per acre. The oak is of fancy quality 
and runs generally ‘large, much of it 30 to 50 inches diam- 
eter. The tract will yield 2,000 feet quarter sawed lumber 
per acre. The soil is as fine as any in the state. 

1,280 acres hickory stumpage in southwest Arkansas, 
on Frisco Ry. Apply to F. J. PETER, Portland, Ark. 


FOR SALE-30,000,000 FEET 
Yellow cottonwood stumpage on a river crossed by Frisco 
Ry. Cheap logging and sure float all the year. Apply to 
*. J. PETER, Portland, Ark. 


FOR SALE-7,000,000 FEET CYPRESS 
In southeast Arkansas. A floating logging proposition. 
F. J. PETER, Portland, Ark. 


WANTED-POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER. 
Accountant for one of the largest yellow pine mills in 
the South wants change. Can go North or West if desired. 
Thirty, married, Al references. Three years and a half 
in present position. 
Address 











“FP. 93," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE BY OWNERS 
2,490 acres of timber lands in two tracts. Two kinds 
oak, gum and other timber; about 4,000 feet hardwood per 
acre. Land level, very fertile and less than four miles of 
railroad in Mississippi Delta. $15 per acre. 
POLLARD & HAMNER, Greenwood, Miss. 


WANTED-POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER OR 
General office assistant. Had several years’ experience and 
am familiar with grades and manufacture of yellow pine. 
Prefer wholesale or retail. Thirty years of age and mar- 
ried. Presently employed. 

Address “Pp, 94,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED BY AN ALL AROUND MAN 
Competent in putting lumber from stump to box car. Has 
a thorough knowledge in handling men and machinery, lo- 
cating and constructing road, directing train service. Fif- 
teen years’ experience. A hustler. Strictly sober. Best of 
references. Address “N. 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION 
By an experienced locomotive man. Ten years’ experience in 
running and repairing all manner of locomotives used in 
lumbering, on heaviest grades. Can direct train service. A 
practical railroader. Strictly sober. Best of reference. 
dress “N. 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HIGH CLASS MILL MAN 
Wants to make a change. Understand the manufacture of 
hardwood, pine ,spruce ete. Prefer West or middle West. 
Best references. 


Address “P. 95," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
COMMISSARY CLERK WANTS SITUATION. 


Young man, 28. Thoroughly experienced. Best refer- 
ences; Address “Pp. 96,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN? 


























Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 


the following rates: 

For one week, . . - 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - . - 465 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - ~ 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - - - 75 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 


[_ Wanted:Cmployees | 


WANTED-—AT ONCE- PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
One competent to look after mill of 50,000 per day pro- 
duction. Address ‘“P. 91," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-AT ONCE-AI SHIPPING CLERK 
For 50,000 capacity mill. Prefer one competent to look 
after planing mill. 

Address “Pp. 90,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED- LUMBER YAFD FOREMAN 
For city yard who thoroughly understands grading lumber 
etc. and can handle men to good advantage. None but good, 
steady and experienced person need apply. Also state saiary 
expected. Address “N. 81,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-A YARD FOREMAN 
For a retail yard in Illinois near St. Louis. Give references 
and state salary expected. 
Address “Pp. 89,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 




















WANTED—HARDWOOD OFFICE MAN 
A good all around hardwood office man, who is particu- 
arly well posted among the mills in West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania and Kentucky. Must be a good correspondent and 
familiar with the Pittsburg market. Give age, reference 
and salary in strict confidence. 
Address “Pp. 62,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


—_ 





WANTED—YELLOW PINE BUYER. 
Experienced, capable all around buyer, well posted car 
material, construction timbers, for trade Chicago and East, 
whose mill acquaintances are prompt shippers. Will pay 
good salary to man who can get results. Give age, refer- 
ence, experience ete. in strict confidence. 
Address “Pp. 61," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER. 
In retail lumber business doing $150,000 a year. Must be 
quick, accurate and temperate. State age, experience and 
salary wanted. 

Address “Pp. 60,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT WANTED. 
Man who thoroughly understands yellow fir logging to 
take charge of new operation to be started this winter. 
Capacity, 200,000 feet per day. Must be able to build and 
keep roads ahead and logs coming out. Railroad proposition 
to water in Oregon. Fine timber. Good land. If you 
can not put in logs in spite of difficulties, don’t answer. 
In replying give age, married or single, experiences and 
salary expected. 
Address 











“P. 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED FOREMAN FOR PLANING MILL 
Doing mostly special work. Must be capable of es.imating 
from plans and specifications, make cutting bills for mill. 
State age, experience, salary expected, whether married or 
single. Address “—P. 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED AUDITOR 
For small line retail yards, noriheastern Wisconsin. 
Address “P. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














WANTED—HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
First class man who thoroughly understands southern 
hardwoods, especially oak, desired. None but first class men 
need apply. Reference required. Address 
THE K. & P. LUMBER CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED-—SKIDDING LEVERMAN 
Loading leverman and full crew for overhead skidder. Send 
references. Address “P. 53,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-!IMMEDIATELY 
Al combination inspector. State salary. 
WHITING MANUFACTURING CO., Abingdon, Va. 


WANTED-—IN NEW YORK STATE 
Factory superintendent who has thorough experience in 
manufacturing. sash, doors, trim and special cabinet work 
in building lines. Must be able to estimate from plans and 
manage help. 
Address 











“P. 66," care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-—AN EXPERIENCED WOODWORKER 


As assistant estimator. A man capable of laying. out work 
and billing into the mill. Familiar with plans and details. 
Also an experienced order clerk, competent to handle 
country orders, writing up and placing same in work. An- 
swer in own handwriting, giving age, experience, salary 
expected and references. 

CREAM CITY SASH & DOOR COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


WANTED-RETAIL YARD MANAGERS AND 
Second men. -We are always on the lookout for bright, 
energetic, capable young men. We have vacancy right now. 

Apply CASCADE LUMBER COMPANY, 

North Yakima, Wash. 


WANTED -LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
One who is also capable of looking after river driving in 
western stream. Locaiion, Washington. Apply, writing 
fully, giving references, XX., care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD LOGGER 
To log southern band mill under contract. Easy logging 
proposition. — . 

. STEWART-GREER LUMBER CO., Memphis, Tenn. 




















[ Wanted: Employees ] 


WANTED-—ASSISTANT BILL CLERK AND 
Estimator. Must be quick, accurate and experienced in fig. 
uring sash and doors from list. 

JOHN A. GAUGER & CoO., 
Twenty-second and Laflin Sts., Chicago, !1), 


WANTED-—INVOICE CLERK AND 
Local salesman at our mill. .- 
MANCHESTER LUMBER CoO, 
Manchester, Walker County, Alabama. 


WANTED-MAN 
For general planing mill work, capable of making odd sash 
and doors. Good job for right man. State salary received 
and expected first letter. Can get an interest in businegs 
later if he wishes. Address 
R. J. WELTON, Fort Morgan, Colo. 


WANTED—STENOGRAPHER AND TYPEWRITER. 
Young man who has had some lumber experience or in 
claim department of railroad. Give references, experience, 
idea as to salary, ete. 
Address “N. 94,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-MAN TO TAKE AN INTEREST _ 


In and charge of a modern, up-to-date flooring factory, large 

















capacity. Exceptional chance for the right kind ef a man. 
ddress “N. 78,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—MAN FOR WHOLESALING 
And manufacturing lumber business by established concern, 
who can invest additional capital. State experience and 
possible investment. Favcrable terms to right party. 





Address “E. 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED-EXPERIENCED STICKER AND 
Matcherman. Address 


LA MOINE LUMBER & TRADING CO.. 
La Moine, Shasta County, California. 


WANTED-COMPETENT AND THOROUGHLY 
Experienced -managers for Iowa yards. 
“B. 71,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—SAW MILL FOREMAN. 
Single band yellow pine mill. Good healthful climate. 
MANCHESTER LUMBER CO 
Manchester, Walker County, Alabama. 


WANTED-TWO EXPERIENCED 
Lumber graders and tallymen. Prefer those familiar with 
the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association grading 
rules. Must be sober and hustlers. Give full list of refer- 
ences first letter. 
LYON CYPRESS LUMBER COMPANY, Garyville, La. 








WANTED—A YARD MANAGER 
For first class town of 20,000, having splendid schools and 
good social surroundings, situated in central western Illinois. 
Must be a hustler, sober, industrious and good collector. 
State age, salary wanted and experience. Give references. 
Good position for right man. 
Address “N. 98," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-WOODS FOREMAN. 
To operate overhead and ground skidder. State salary, ex- 
perience and ability. Married man preferred. 
dress “PF. 91,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MILL FOREMAN. 

A thoroughly practical saw mill foreman and millwright, 
who can. keep a double mill, band and circular, running 
twelve months of every year, sawing white pine, hemlock 
and hardwoods, in West Virginia. Ten to fifteen years’ 








operation. No booze fighter need apply. State age and 
wages expected. 
ddress “M. 69,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED--AN EXPERIENCED MILL WORK 
Order clerk to look after retail department and local orders. 
Address HYDE-MURPHY COMPANY, Ridgeway, Pa. 


WANT—TWO EXPERIENCED LUMBER GRADERS 
Familiar with Mississippi grades of shop lumber. 
Address LA MOINE LUMBER & TRADING CO.. 
La Moine, Shasta County, Calif. 


WANTED— A DOCK FOREMAN 
Thoroughly experienced in piling green pine lumber, capable 
of handling men and planning his work. Must be temperate. 

Address GEO. L. BURTIS, Thessalon, Ont. 











WANTED-—LOGGING FOREMAN. 
Thoroughly practical and competent foreman to take 
charge of woods work. Must understand building railroads 
economically and the ” of steam loaders and skid- 
ders. No booze allowed. State experience, age and wages 
expected. Address ‘‘M. 70,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED MAN 
To estimate and bill into the factory from plans, handling 
mostly special and odd work. 
Address “M. 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WANTED—DRY LUMBER GRADERS 
Steady work. THE VIRGINIA & RAINY LAKE CO., 
Virginia, Minn 


EXECUTIVE POSITION. 
Splendid opening; lumberman with $5,000 or more to 
invest in two mills, 40 M capacity, with 100 million fect 
redwood and fir timber near here. JOS. BE. CULVER, 
Marvin Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 
Anxious to succeed in the. lumber business, to buy tic 
“History of the Lumber Industry of America,’’ which shows 
what others have done. Address 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearbora St, 
Chicago. 

















MINER’S ADJUSTABLE GAUGE. 

It combines a perfect straightedge and gauge, set by 2 
thumb serew for any speed without disturbing it as 2 
straightedge. Made of heavy tempered steel. Price $9 
with book of instructions. We will pay freight both ways 
and re-hammer free any circular saw that does not run 
satisfactorily hammered to this gauge when other conditions 


are right. a 
J. H. MINER SAW WORKS, Lumberton, Miss. — 
SALESMAN WANTED. 


A young man not over 35 years of age, with experience, 
to travel Arkansas to sell sash and doors and odd size 
millwork. Permanent job and good salary to the right mau. 

Address P. O. BOX 448, Little Rock, Ark. 
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| For Sale: Steel Rails 














FOR SALE 
1—35-ton Shay locomotive. 
1 Four-wheel Standard Baldwin locomotive. 








—16x24 
{Met rt loader. . ‘ 
We have finished our rail logging, and will name low 
rice on these machines. All in good repair. No duty. 
P THE PIGEON RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, 
Port Arthur, Ontario, Canada. 
FOR SALE-STAND. GAUGE SHAY LOCOMOTIVE 
We ha for sale at Lodwick, Tex., one 3-cylinder, 8x12 
standard gauge Shay, new in 1902; immediate shipment ; 
good condition. 


BIRMINGHAM RAIL & LOCOMOTIVE CO., 
Birmingham, Ala. 





THE FOLLOWING EQUIPMENT IS FOR SALE 


Or owner. Who is a practical logger, wishes to take contract 
of logging any amount over 15 million feet: 


rhead steam skidder, complete with rigging. 





ne O 

oo standard gage locomotive, Forney type (14 tons). 

Eight standard gage logging cars, 40M capacity. 

Three miles 40-pound railroad. : 

Two water tanks and complete set of logging tools. 

Address “K. 53,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
FOR SALE 

1—32 and 1—37 ton Shay geared locomotives, standard 
ast) S” logging cars (can be changed to 36”). 

One Lirna 18-ton, Baldwin 28-ton, and Climax and Shay, 
both 15-ton, all 86-inch gage. 

One 42-ton Baldwin, one 23-ton Forney, standard gage. 

Five flats, standard gage. 

Fine lot of stationary engines. 

Stave and heading, saw and shingle machinery. 

Eight boilers, 60 to 72 inch by 16 to 18 feet. 

2 cars of 35-pound relayers. 

15—36” gage logging cars. 


Two Russell skidding machines. ; 
H. W. MARSH, Manistee, Mich. 





RAILS, LOCOMOTIVES AND EQUIPMENT. 
All! weight new and elaying, salle, cars and locomotives 
ed. + 


in steck. Correspondence solic 
W. K. KENLY COMPANY, 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago. 





rd 
INSPECTION. 

We inspect either new or second hand locomotives, sta- 
tionary cngines, ¢ars, saw mills or machinery of any kind. 
Offices and inspectors, Chicago, Pittsburg, New York, San 
Francisco, Montreal, St. Louis—general office, 1121 The 


tookery, Chicago, Il. ROBERT W. HUNT & CO., Engi- 


neers, 





LOCOMOTIVES—RELAYING RAILS. 
New and second hand logging cars. All kinds of equip- 
ment, ST. LOUIS RAIL & EQUIPMENT CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





STEEL RAILS—NEW AND RELAYING 
Also switches, frogs; second hand locomotives, log cars. 
PITTSBURG RAIL SUPPLY CO., 
421 Wood St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, CARS NEW AND REBUILT 
Standard and narrow gauge, logging, freight and passenger ; 
new and relaying rails. ~ 

ELLIS WOOLMAN, Minneapolis, Minn. 


(TorSale: focomotivessCars | 


FOR SALE—-LOCOMOTIVES—ONE 42-TON SHAY 
Two 5v-ion Shays, standard gage. Also 160 engines, various 
Types, all at our shops, Atlanta. 
SOUTITERN IRON & EQUIPMENT CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
41 FT. LOGGING FLATS NEW. 

60,000 to 80,000 capacity; built to standard specifica- 
tions, for quick delivery. 

HICKS LOCOMOTIVE & CAR WORKS, Chicago. 

















mm. 





LOGGING LOCOMOTIVES. 


Moguls, Consolidations, Ten-Wheelers. 

Larg: Cylinders, Small Drivers, Short, Rigid Wheelbase. 
22, 25, 28 and 45 Ton Shay Geared. 
Skeleton and Flat Logging Cars. 

40,000 to 80,000 pounds capacity. 

Box, Gondola, Tank and Stock Cars, Coaches, Trucks. 

FITZ-HUGH, LUTHER CO., 
Railway Equipment, 
1648-1651° Monadnock Block, 
Chicago, IIl. 


140 Cedar St., 
New York. 


————— 


GEARED LOCOMOTIVES, FLAT CARS, ETC. 
. : Special Lot—Immediate Shipment. 

brome’ capacity flat cars, 34’6” long. Westinghouse air 
rakes ete, 
Two 18 and 20, ton Lima Shay geared locomotives. 
Two 45-ton Baldwin Mogul locomotives. 





sat 


Rigi out of our works. Also other equipment. 
lelephone, telegraph or write us your requirements. 
A. C. TORBERT & COMPANY, 


Locomotives, Cars, Steam Shovels etc., 
547-548 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—4 NEW TENDER TANKS 
Never used; 4,000 gallon capacity- . 
Send for car list and locomotive circular. 


26 Cortlandt Street, 1508 First National Bank Bldg., 
New York City. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


_ 








THOUSANDS UPON THOUSANDS 
Of people Have obtained good positions by advertising in the 
Wanted Employment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Your ad, inserted in this paper would be read by nearly 
everyone interested in the lumber world and its allied in- 
dustries. Don’t wait, send your advertisement at once to 





56-LB. RELAYING RAILS. QUICK SHIPMENT. 
1,500 tons northwest delivery ; 500 tons stored at Seattle. 
LAKE IRON & SUPPLY CO., 
1206 Alaska Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 





NEW STEEL RAILS, QUICK SHIPMENT 
From &8-lb. to 45-lb. sections, with joints and spikes. 
Also standard sections, relaying rail. 
CHARLES A. RIDGELY & CO., 
1200 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 








the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Manhattan Blidg., Chicago. 


30-LB. RELAYING RAILS WITH SPLICE BARS. 
20 miles for prompt shipment. 
Also, new and relaying rails, 8 lb. to 100 Ib. 
Frogs, switches, splices, spikes, bolts, nuts. 
Write us before buying. 
L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, 
630 Park Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


NEW AND RELAYING RAILS. 
Have approximately 400 tons 30-lb. relaying rails in first 
class condition; Alabama delivery. 
SHOOK & FLETCHER, Birmingham, Ala. 


RELAYING RAILS 
All weights, frogs and switches, log cars and locomotives. 
HYDE BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
Commonwealth Bldg., 50 Chureb St., 
Llittsburg, Pa. New York, N. Y. 


SPLICES TO FIT ALL KINDS RAILS 
M. MITSHKUN CO., Detroit, Mich. 


FOR SALE-FIRST CLASS RELAYING T. RAILS 
Also new rails; switches; 2d hand locomotives; log cars. 
ROBINSON & ORR, 419 Wood St.. Pittsburg, Pa. 


NEW RAILS IN STOCK 
Also all sections of relayers. Quick shipment our spe- 
cialty. M. K. FRANK, Frick Bldg., vittsburg, Pa. 


oem 
FOR SALE—-SOUTHERN SAW MILL 
Complete plant, with 350,000,000 longleaf pine stumpage. 
$200,000 cash, balance easy terms. Want party to take 
part interest and management at plant or will lease plant 
and stumpage. 
Address “P. 87,” care AMER'CAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE-PLANING MILL AND 
Sash and door factory, with lumber yard in connection. 
Two railroads in yards. All modern equipment. Business 
established twenty-five years. For farther particulars 
Address ROBERT FORSTER, Pendleton, Ore. 


. URGENT. 

Planing and band mill, newly completed, containing spe- 
cial machines for the manufacture of dimension stock, and 
fitted with every modern contrivance for high class work, 
must be disposed of at once at a big sacrifice. Owner forced 
to raise money for other obligations. This plant is located 
on the main line of a prominent railroad, and is in the 
heart of a good lumber district. A fine opportunity. 

Address “URGENT,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE 

An old established sash and door factory, also planing 
mill. Located in exceptionally good distributing city, con- 
venient to western territory. Controlling interest can be 
secured, possibly all the stock. Purchaser ought to com- 
mand from $100,000 to $150,000 capital. Seller wants to 
concentrate his business, only reasén for selling. 

Address “P. 71,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 



































FOR SALE—A BONANZA. 

A 20 M capacity saw and planing mill; nearly new; on 
railroad; in heart of shortleaf yellow pine belt; with 
4,000,000 to 6,000,000 feet of virgin pine timber; several 
million feet’ can be purchased. Will be sold at half price 
if sold at once. Deal direct with owners. Address 

“YELLOW PINE,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE OR HALF INTEREST 
Complete saw mill, planing mill, dry kiln in _ Louisiana, 
with 26 M feet fine timber. All in operation. Exceptional 
opportunity, For particulars 
Address “P. 82,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LARGE CORDWOOD CONTRACT TO LET 
Wish to cut annually 10,000 cords fir and pine, 4-foot 








wood. Ten years’ work to right parties. Mountain region. 
Desirable climate. No capital required. 
Address “Pp, 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





LOUISIANA LONGLEAF. 

35,000,000 feet virgin timber with 40,000 capacity saw 
and planing mill. Will sell one-third or half interest to 
experienced millman who can take charge. 

Address “N. 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





FREE TO WOODWORKERS 
Sample pages of the Wood Workers’ Manual, just issued. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 





FOR SALE. 

The best located retail lumber yard, planing mill, sash 
and door factory in Knoxville, Tenn. Situated on the South- 
ern railroad and in the center of the city. This property 
can be bought at a bargain and on the most liberal terms. 

Address THE KNOXVILLE LUMBER & MFG. CO., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


| [or Sale-Business Opportunities 
FOR SALE-BOX FACTORY 

In one of the largest cities in middle West. Can show good 

record, having made 50 percent per year on capital stock in 

1906-07. Three sets saws in operation; room for twelve 

sets; 150-horsepower steam plant. Nearly all new equip- 








ment. Large contracts in sight. 
Address “P. 80,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





BARGAIN. 

For sale at a bargain. A complete, modern, 8-foot Filer 
& Stowell band mill, creosoting plant and logging eqnip- 
ment, with 40,000,000 feet hardwood timber; situated on 
Savannah river near Augusta, Ga. Address 

HARDWOOD LUMBER CO., Augusta, Ga. 





WANT TO LET BY CONTRACT 
Manufacturing of about 40,000,000 feet long and shortleaf 
yellow pine at rate of about 30 M feet per day. Logs will 
be delivered at mill so that manufacturing will commence 
at logging pond. Would want lumber sawed, kiln dried and 
the better grades put through planing mill. 

Answer “E. F. G.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY 
A great many people have second hand machinery, rails, 
locomotives, logging cars, engines, boilers and numerous 
other things which they will sell cheap. A small advertise- 
ment would bring you in touch with the sellers and save 
you considerable money, should you be in the market. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 








WE OFFER FOR SALE 
One of the most attractive lumber propositions fn the South, 
consisting of 12,153 acres in fee simple of white and red 
oak, ash, cypress and red gum, estimated at 109,000,000 feet, 
and the timber rights on 6,415 acres adjoining same, esti- 
mated at 56,000,000 feet; ten miles standard gauge railroad, 
locomotives, log cars, skidders and loaders, with saw mill, 
heading mill, box factory and hoop mill, equipped with all 
new, latest improved machinery. Daily capacity, 65 M feet 
lumber, 3 M sets heading, 15 M coiled hoops, 20 M feet box 
shooks ; together with 5,000,000 feet well assorted and well 
manufactured lumber. Plant is now in operation and has an 
established trade. Seven-cent rate to New Orleans, from 
which point can ship to foreign markets. A personal inspec- 
tion of the proposition solicited. Annual profits, $120,000. 
dress “K. 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





FOR SALE. 

13,000 acres timber land, estimated to cut $300,000 worth 
of pine, hemlock, birch and basswood; 30,000 capacity saw 
mill ; also tie and shingle mill; also company store build- 
ing; a $5,000 stock of goods; 50 dwelling houses; full 
logging equipment; 1,500,000 logs decked near mill and 
1,500,000 feet lumber on pile; 4,000,000 shingles; plant in 
full operation; price for quick sale, $300,000; no trades. 

W. A. MAERTZ, Antigo, Wis. 


11,000 ACRES OF TIMBER 

In upper Michigan, together with complete shingle and tie 
mill, camp equipment, logging camps etc., for sale by own- 
ers. Most of timber is owned in fee, balance on satisfactory 
timber contracts. Partly cut over, partly virgin. Full par- 
ticulars on request. A money maker. Reason for selling, 
we have larger operations elsewhere and must concentrate 
our business. Low pene and satisfactory terms to right 
party. Principals only. ; 

Address — &,” 





care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





FOR SALE. 

Established business; planing and custom mill, with lum- 
ber and wood yard; large trade; good opening for compe- 
tent party. Address P. O. BOX 127, Alma, Mich. 





OPERATING PARTNER WANTED WITH $25,009 
Hardwood man. I have 30,000,000 standing oak and gum 
on river near railroad in southwest. Will sell to be paid 
for as cut, or will form partnership with experienced hard- 
wood man with capital to operate. No mortgage on timber. 
Address “M. 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





FOR SALE—FOR CASH-—A HALF INTEREST 
In a splendid money making and increasing retail and 
wholesale lumber business in the largest and best city in 
Montana. No real estate included. Stock is clean and new. 
This will stand the closest investigation and require $15,000 
to handle. Am selling only on account of poor health. 
Address “C. M. C.,”" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





A LARGE YELLOW FINE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
In the south of an established reputation and very success- 
ful history offers to the public one-half its recent increase 
in capitalization, amounting to $100,000 of 7 percent cumu- 
lative preferred stock. This investment carries with it such 
a proportion of the common stock of this company as to 
render it peculiarly attractive to investors seeking an in- 
come bearing investment, at a fair rate, combined with an 
equal interest in all surplus earnings. For particulars 
Address “C. 53,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





FOR SALE-—PLANING MILL AND 
Lumber yard; also manufacture cheese boxes and saw shin- 
gles. Located in eastern part of Wisconsin in city of 2,500 
population. Two yards. Reason for selling is that other 
interests demand my time. Good sheds and about four acres 


of ground. Address “L. 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





TO SELL MORE, ADVERISE MORE. 
Want to sell second hand machinery? “ 
Want to sell locomotives, cars, rails etc.? 
Want to sell boilers, engines-and equipment? 
Want to sell electric machinery ? 

Want to sell timber lands? 

Want to sell a lumber yard? 

Want to sell a saw or planing mill? 

Want to sell a factory? 

Want to sell a stock of lumber? 

Want to sell shingles, posts etc.? 

You surely have something to sell; advertise in the Wanted 
& For Sale Department of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE TIMBER FOR SALE 
With new band mill on railroad. Nice town, healthy local- 
ity, plenty labor. Will require eighty thousand cash cap- 








ital. Principals only. , 
Address “L. 83,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR RENT-ROOM 44X88 
Over half basement. Light from all directions; well 
heated; 75-horsepower or less. Suitable specially for wood- 
working machinery. No better location in lumber district. 
WRIGHT, CRAYCROFT & HARTY CO., 
Twenty-first and Laflin Sts., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—UP-TO-DATE BAND SAW MILL. 
Write ROBT. EASTON, Williamsport, Pa., for price. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA SAW MILL AND LIMITS 
For sale; capacity 125,000 feet per day; 550,000,000 feet 
standing timber. 

Address 








“L. 81,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—INFORMATION. 
uestions answered in “The Curiosity Shop,” 
AMERICAN LUMBERMA® 


One thousand 
a new book. Address 
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for Sale-Business Opportunities 
ADDITIONAL CAPITAL IS DESIRED 
To extend a profitable established line of yards; fine oppor- 


tunity ; good country; particulars to anyone interested. Look 
it up. Address “F. 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








$25,000—ATTENTION!—$25,000 
We sell lumber on commission. Orders now on our books 
for 5,000,000 feet. 182 inland mills on our list. Headquar- 
ters, Spokane, Wash. Want some bright, young or middle 
aged man with $25,000 or more. This will stand a thor. 
ough investigation. 
Address “P. 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





TIMBER, LANDS AND SAW MILLS FOR SALE. 

The undersigned offers: 

Parcel 1. Ste Anne des Monts property, situate on the 
south shore of the St. Lawrence river, Gaspe county, Que- 
bec, about 1,000 acres of seigniory or fee simple lands, at 
the mouth of the Ste Anne des Monts, upon which is lo- 
eated a well equipped lumber and shingle mill with ample 
steam power, electric lighting, with a capacity of 25,000 
feet of lumber and 125,000 to 150,000 pieces of shingles 
each ten hours; also dwellings for workmen, stable, store- 
houses, repair shops and mill pond and storage facilities 
for logs. 

About 300 square miles of licensed timber lands, upon 
which disinterested explorers make a minimum estimate of 
over 350,000,000 feet of saw logs, principally spruce, fir and 
cedar, and 595,000 cords of spoolwood and pwood. 

All on drivable streams, an average of not over thirty 
miles to mill pond. 

And all shanty plant tools and equipment on the prop- 


erty. 

Parcel 2. What logs are now in the river, estimated 
3,000,000 feet board measure. 

Parcel 3. Grande Vallee property, situate about sixty 


miles east of Ste Anne des Monts on the south shore of the 
St. Lawrence river, in the county of Gaspe, Quebec. 

About fifty-four square miles of seigniory or fee simple 
lands and 100 square miles of licensed lands. 

A new mill, consisting of two steam feed circular saws, 
ene Mershon horizontal resaw, with all subsidiary machin- 
ery and ample steam power and electric lighting. 

Capacity, 50,000 to 75,000 feet of lumber each ten hours. 
A practically new mill for sawing shingles and railway 
ties. 

With ample steam power and electric lighting to produce 
125,000 to 150,000 shingles each ten hours. 

All the shanty plants, tools and equipment on the prop- 
erty. 

On the timber lands, disinterested explorers’ minimum re- 
ports are 100,000,000 feet saw logs, principally spruce, fir 
and cedar, and 245,000 cords pulp and spoolwood. 

Kor further particulars address 

Cc. A. MILLENER, Deseronto, Ont. 





FOR SALE OR LEASE 


Our colonial column, baluster, bracket and general interior 
finish plant, located at St. Albans, W. Va., on C. & O. and 
Coal Plant is two 
years old, has all modern appliances for the manufacture of 
the above named goods, including two dry kilns, ample 
lumber yard, storage room for finished product, with ample 
supply of rough lumber to draw from in easy reach of plant 
at all times. 


River railways and Kanawha river. 


Ours is a joint stock company; stockholders 
are engaged in other lines of business and have been unable 
to secure satisfactory maragement, hence our reason for 
offering the plant for sale or lease. Address 


McGREGOR MANUFACTURING CO., St. Albans, W. Va. 





BETTER LOOK INTO THIS 
To increase business and fill orders from thousands of 
lumbermen for LeFebure X-Ray ledgers, I offer both com- 
mon and preferred stock. Your immediate request for pros- 
pectus is your gain. 
BE. L. LEFEBURE. Pres.. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 





TIMBER AND MILL. 
12,000 acres fine North Carolina pine and hardwood, over 
six thousand feet per acre. On trunk line railroad and 
river. Brand new band mill and planing mill, 50,000 feet 
capacity. Best reason for selling. At a great sacrifice. 
$130,000, % cash. Good terms. 
Address “P. 68,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





FOR SALE 
Hardwood sawmill, planing mill and retail lumber yard 
-n Tennessee. Located in town of 5,000. Fine agricultural 
section. Somebody can get a start in established business 
on moderate cash investment. 
Address “P. 69,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 

Handiest thing for the purpose you have ever seen. Every 
hardwood lumberman should have one. Designed by a prac- 
tical hardwood inspector who knew what was wanted. 
Bound in sheep, with stiff covers and thumb and finger 
straps. Size of book, closed, 4144x8 inches. Price per 

Sample 
pages free. Published and for sale by the es 


copy, 75 cents; six copies, $4; twe 43 les, $7.50. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn S8t., 





SHARE OF LAND AND LUMBER BUSINESS 
For sale. Have 24,711 acres good land in tropics; cedar, 
mahogany etc., nine miles from one, seven or eight miles 


from another railroad; 10,000 horsepower on one site. 
ddress “L. 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE—A MONEY MAKER. 
bo gp circular mill and planer, 25 M capacity. 
general store, cedar yard and logging outfit. 
ten years’ run. 
Address 








Also 
Timber for 
In northern Michigan. 

“E. 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SHINGLE MILL FOR SALE. 

New Challoner special double block shingle mill, good 
dry kiln, new Chandler & Taylor 14x18 engine, large 
boiler, electric light plant, three span of horses, wagons 
etc., for sale cheap. ood proposition. 

B., No. 510 LUMBER EXCHANGE, Seattle, Wash. 


FOR SALE-STOCK IN OLD ESTABLISHED 


Profitable lumber manufacturing business in Chicago by 
retired lumberman. 


ddress “H. 95,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


- * 








We want to buy 


LUMBER 


YELLOW PINE FLOORING 
Quartered Oak Flooring 


Correspondence Solicited. 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 


oS BOSTON, MASS. 


TRY US FOR QUICK SHIPMENT 


“‘In Carloads or Less” 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS 


GLAZED SASH 
FRONT DOORS 
PANEL DOORS 


(All kinds) 


YELLOW PINE MOULDINGS 


(Large Stock—Special Prices) 


COLONIAL COLUMNS 


(Solid and Bored—Every One Guaranteed) 
STAIRWORK, MILLWORK AND INTERIOR FINISH. 


Write for Catalogue 


E. L. HUGHES C0., Inc. 


211, 213, 215 East Main St. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Largest Sash and Door House in the South 
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NEW ORLEANS 


The Grunewald 


LARGEST, NEWEST, BEST 
HOTEL IN THE SOUTH 





Cost over $2,000 000. 400 rooms. European 
plan. Rates. $1 and upwards; with 
bath, $2.50 and upwards, 











S. D. CHILDS & CO. 


rncravers STATIONERS painters 


CHICAGO 
LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS 


Do you know that the 
“TWINLOCK” «x BEST LOOSE LEAF 
LEDGER ON THE MARKET? 


EMBOSSED LETTER HEADS OUR SPECIALTY 


Correspondence Solicited 


( 2c b-Drawer Vertical 
Letter File 


THE ideal File for your let- 
ters, invoices, catalogs, price 
lists, scale sheets, etc. ; capacity 
20,000 papers 834x11"; solid oak, 
dustproof, roller bearing drawers 
with lever locking follow blocks, 
aed 9 5 
East of Mont., Wyo., r) 

Okla. & Tex.; inand west ammeni 
of these states add 15%. — 


Similar Files and Office Desks equipped with 
choice of drawers for every business purpose, 


Sf SWINGING 
DESK STAND 























































ference books, 
cardindex,etc. 
Increases desk room 
—occupies no floor 
space. Attachable to 
either side of any style 
desk’ lock holds stand in 
any position; top 14x18" black 
No. 421 enamel; prepaid ex. $3 50 
Golden or Weathered Oak, 22YWhere in U.S.... ¥¥» 


$13.25 DELIVERED. Write today for new Catalog ‘‘C’”’ 


The 7/22 Manufacturing Co., ess 











= 





Nine Points of Success 


in getting your order is to get a man’s at- 
tention and interest. You've got to get 
that first, whatever you get afterward. 


Whenaman sees you detach from abook a 


Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


he is interested in knowing how the edge 
can be so smooth where it was detached. 
There is both interest and attention. Most 
likely he will ask you about it. He knows 
instinctively, only the high class men 
give attention to such necessary details 
(that’s why they are high class), and the 
time and attention he gives you is dis- 
tinctly influenced in your favor. A little 
card—the measure of a man! Write 
today for a sample 
book—now. 





EELCOMPANY 
PITTSSURGH. PA. 


FISHER BUILOING 
HICASO 









Appearance of our neat card in case. 


John B. Wiggins Co. 


Engravers 
Die Embossers 
Plate Printers 





16-18 Adams St., 
CHICAGO 




















HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 pasa book “Realm of ler.” Free 





the Retail 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Rearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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